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PREFACE, 


This Collection of Chinese Proverbs owes its publi- 
eation to the belief that there is room for a work of 
the kind, and that such a work can hardly fail to be 
both useful and interesting. That the ground is almost, 
unoccupied is easily shown. As far as I can learn, the 
small compilafion of “ Chinese Moral Maxims” by Sir 
J. F. Davis, containing only 200 examples, published 
in 1823, and now for a long time out of print; and 
the 441 examples contained in the “ Proverbes Chi- 
nois” by P. Perny'm. a., published in 1869, are the 
only books that have ever appeared on the subject. 
Add to these a number of scattered lists, and especially: 
those to be found in Mr. Doolittle’s “‘ Hand-book of 
the Chinese Language,” and we have all the previous 
literature of this subject under our notice. 

The probable usefulness of such a book as this I 
gather partly from my own experience, and partly: 
from the observations of many others. A knowledge 
of their proverbs is of great value to all who are 
brought into contact with the Chinese ; it is especially 
so to the Missionary in preaching to them; and even 
to the general reader, a translation, however imperfect, 
cannot be without its use and interest. In order that 
the present compilation may prove useful to those 
who desire to study both the language and the people 
pf this great empire, I have spared no pains in its 
preparation ; and I feel assured that any faults which 
may be discovered therein, are not the result of over 
haste, or carelessness, 
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It would have been easy to have doubled the size 
of this compilation, but I have deemed it wiser to 
publish only a part of the proverbs in my possession. 
In doing so the reader's convenience has been con- 
sulted ; and it is hoped that this collection will be found 
large enough for all practical purposes. In writing 
out the sounds of the Chinese characters I have 
_adopted Mr. Wade’s system of orthography and tones, 
being under the. impression that that is the one at 
present most widely known, and most generally 
admired. ° 

In regard to the translations, it may be remarked 
that in a few cases the vulgarity of the proverb has not 
allowed of a literal rendering; and that in many others 
I have refrained from translating the Chinese by an 
equivalent English proverb, thinking that a literal 
translation must be more interesting, while at the 
same time it could not fail to call up to the reader's 
mind English, French, or other equivalents. It will 
be observed that most of the chapters begin with a 
number of rhymed translations. . As a principle, I 
think it right that proverbs rhyming in the original 
should do so in translation; hence I have endeavoured 
so to translate all such as rhymed to my ear in the 
Hankow dialect. The task has been anything but 
easy, and my attempts at versification may be rough 
and faulty, but I hope they will not be found un- 
endurable. | 

The Classification of proverbs is, confessedly, a most 
difficult undertaking ; but, considering the care bestow- 
ed thereon, I venture to hope that this compilation 
will be found tolerably convenient and satisfactory as 


a.book of reference. In making this selection of pro- - 


verbs, it was not thought fair to exclude altogether 
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the vulgar and immoral. A few of these are ad- 
mitted—veiled under free translations—as the re- 
presentatives of a class, which, so far as my experience 
goes, is not a very large one. Classical proverbial 
sayings are omitted, since they are well known to be 
quotations from the standard works. 

My most sincere thanks are due to Messrs. A, 
Wylie and W. Warrick, for their kindness in reading 
the greater part of the proofs. Other gentlemen have 
aided and encouraged me in different ways, and to 
them also this expression of my gratitude 1 18 one 


Hanxow, May 8th 1875. 


INTRODUCTION. 


EERE 


Proverbial Philosophy, if genuine, commands the 
guffrages of all nations. By common consent Asia is 
acknowledged to be the soil in which it grows to most 
perfection ; and of all Asiatic countries, perhaps China 
above all others supports and justifies the general 
opinion. Even a slight acquaintance with the lan- 
guage and people of this country is enough to convince 
any one of its richness in the maxims of proverbial 
wisdom. And the closer one’s acquaintance becomes, 
the higher grows our estimate of the value of an exten- 
sive knowledge of this branch of native literature. 
By some, mere lists of proverbs may be treated with 
contempt, and knowledge of proverbial lore esteemed 
a light thing in comparison with skill in other bran- 
ches of philology ; but the man does not deserve to 
become proverbial for his philosophy, who can in any 
way discountenance the study of the folk-lore of an 
empire like that of China. The proverbs of China 
deserve a careful and enthusiastic study. os 

Naturally enough, the Reader will here expect to 
find some definition of the subject of this essay. 
Definitions of proverbs in general have not been at- 
tended with very great success; certainly they have 
not been very unanimous. Ray defines a proverb to 
be,—‘‘ a short sentence or phrase in common use, con- 
taining some trope, figure, homonymy, rhyme, or 
other novity of expression.” According to Bohn, a 
proverb is ‘“‘an instructive sentence, or common and 


pithy saying.” The Imperial Dictionary defines a 
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proverb as “‘a short and pithy sentence often repeated, 
expressing a well known truth or common fact, as- 
certained by experience or observation.” There are 
few who are not familiar with Lord John Russell’s 
definition——“‘ The wisdom of many, and the wit of 
one.” And there are fewer who will not be glad to 
be reminded of Tennyson’s,— 

oo “ Jewels five-words long, 

That, on the stretch’d fore-finger of all Time, 

Sparkle for ever.’ 

None of these definitions can be accepted as accurate, 
or nearly accurate, descriptions of that which the 
Chinese themselves call # @ Su-‘hua, or a Common 
‘Saying. <A Chinese proverb is something almost, if 
not utterly, indefinable. Of course it bears, in several 
features, a strong likeness to other branches of the 
family in various 5 countries ; ; but, of “ that sententious 
brevity,” which is said to “constitute the principal 
beauty of .a proverb’—of that brevity without ob- 
scurity, which is said to be the very soul of a proverb, 
it is often totally lacking. Other features it has 
which are peculiarly its own, and which impart to it a 
terseness, beauty, aud symmetry, inimitable, at least 
in the English language. 

In order that we may discuss the subject of Chinese 
Proverbs with some degree of completeness, let us: 
direct our attention to their N umber, Sources, Form, 
Qualities, and Uses. 


I.-—NUMBER. 


The number of Chinese proverbs is certainly very 
great, _In proof of this it is only needful to point to the 
equent recurrence of them in the conversation of the 
people. No matter what may be the topic of conversa- 
tion, a proverb suitable to the occasion 18 very likely 
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to be forthcoming. Further proof of this is found in 
the readiness with which almost any educated man 
can write off long lists of proverbs from memory. 
And still further proof is afforded by the great number 
to be found in native books. In his “ Curiosities of 
Literature,” Disraeli assigns to the whole of Europe 
20,000 proverbs: China could probably furnish an 
equal number, 

Nor should we look upon the great number and 
frequent recurrence of such maxims as matter of 
surprise; for, there is some thing in the humorous 
and cynical nature of proverbs, certain to recommend 
them strongly to such a people as the Chinese. Be- 
sides, they are a people glad to be saved the trouble 
of thinking for themselves, and therefore predisposed 
to adopt the maxims of others who have, by common 
consent, been esteemed wise men. Moreover, the 
writings of Confucius, Facile princeps of China's 
sages, contain very much of that brevity and senten- 
tiousness characteristic of proverbs in general. And 
there can be little doubt that, of all language, the 
Chinese is best adapted to such kind of speech.* Its 
marvellous flexibility enables it to take any mould the 
whim of man or custom may suggest ; its remarkable 
copiousness affords an almost unlimited scope in the 
selection of words, its extreme conciseness fits it to 
express the greatest number of ideas in the fewest 
possible symbols; whilst the peculiar construction of 
its written characters gives it a power of playing 
upon words altogether unparalleled.t 
Motters "Lectures on the potonee ea 196 3 ae max 


¢ For a good instance of this, see the proverb number 2720—too.long for in- 
sertion in this place, 
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IT.—-SOURCES. 


The Foreign sources of Chinese proverbs have been, 
up to this time, somewhat meagre. The subject could 
not fail to attract the attention, and to excite the in- 
terest, of those Foreign sinologues who have written on 
China ; hence very few books have appeared, either 
on the language or people, which have not contained 
some reference to it, and a specimen list of proverbs. 
Beyond these numerous lists in which the same ex- 
amples are repeated again and again, there have only, 
to my knowledge, appeared two small works exclu- 
sively on this subject, namely, those of Sir. John. F. 
Davis and 上. Perny. The “ Vocabulary and Hand- 
book of the Chinese Language,” published in 1872, 
by the Rev. Justus Doolittle, contains by far the 
greatest number of proverbs ever before translated 
into English or any other Western language. They 
were supplied by various paremiographers, and print- 
ed, unfortunately, with little or no attempt at clas- 
sification or arrangement. 


Turning to Native sources we find almost the same 
meagreness. The proverbial lore of China remains 
yet to be written. Of the vast mass of proverbs in 
existence, only very few, comparatively, have been 
reduced to writing and printed in books. A few 
collections are to be found, and many specimens to 
be met with scattered over various works, but no book 
of any size has been compiled on this subject. The 
reason of this is, probably, the low esteem in which 
the literati are accustomed to hold all such publica- 
tions, One of the best and most popular books of 
this elass is the Cheen-pén-Asien-wén (多 本 EK XX); 
‘A Book of Selected Virtuous Lore ’—otherwise, and 
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more commonly called the T’séng-kuang (3 jR), or 
‘Great Collection.” Notwithstanding this latter title 
it is only a small book of 22 pages, containing about 
350 proverbs., Its date and authorship are alike 
unknown. The book itself is known to almost every 
one, and if we may judge from a proverb which says 
that- 一 Who ever has read the T'séng-kuang is able 
to converse*”—it is duly appreciated. 

Another collection of proverbs, or as Sir John 
Davis calls it, “a dictionary of quotations,” is the 
Ming-hsin-pao-chien (8 ah & $2), “A Precious Mir- 
ror to throw light on the mind.” This work, not 
nearly so colloquial as the preceding one, is held in 
higher esteem by native scholars. It contains about 
430 proverbs, arranged in 20 chapters ; the compiler’s 
name, however, 1s withheld, and nothing can be learned 
respecting its origin. : | 
' Many proverbs are found scattered throughout the 
Yii-hsio (% 4), or “ Youths’ Instructor,” an ency- 
clopedia in four volumes, divided into 33 chapters, 
containing much useful and interesting matter. Be- 
ginning with a chapter on Creation and Astronomy, 
it runs through almost every imaginable subject, 
stopping with a chapter on Flowers and Trees. - 

A great number of very excellent proverbs may be 
found in the Chieh-~jén-z (fg A RA), a work in two 
volumes, divided into eight sections, by ‘Hu Tan An, 
It has been published some time during the present 
dynasty, and the latest edition is dated 1859. Itis 
a compilation in prose and verse of many interesting 
things on domestic duties, morals, and manners. 

The Chia-pao-ch‘tian-chit (GR FH AH), or “Com- 
plete Collection of Family Treasures’, is a book out of 
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* See proverb number 507. 








ix 
which many proverbs may be gathered. It isa work 
in 32 volumes, divided into four collections: the first 
collection treats of the fundamentals of Happiness 
and longevity ; the second, of self-government and 
the government of a family; the third, of stirring 
men up to intelligence ; and the fourth, of harmonious 
dispositions. The author of this highly esteemed 
work is Shih Tten-chi (4 KR 4H), who published it 
in the 46th year of the reign of Kanghi, A. D. 1707. 

The amplification of the Shéng-yii (#2 i@),or ‘Sacred 
Edict,” as well as the Kan-ying p‘ien (Bi WE 7s), or - 
“ Book of Rewards and Punishments,” supplies several 
useful examples. The same may be said of the well- 
known tractate of Chu Par-lu (AR.48 HM), called Chu- 
tzit-chia-yen (朱子 RB), or ‘The Household Rules 
of the Philosopher Chu.’ But when all the native 
' literature on the subject has been gathered together, 
it still remains certain that the bulk of the pro- 
verbs current in the land, exist only in the memo- 
ries, and on the lips of the population. 


Til—FORM. 


Nothing will sooner strike one who examines a 
number of Chinese proverbs than the fact of their 
extreme diversity of form. It may seem, at first, as 
though there were no rules shaping them after any 
models whatever. But, just as to the eye of a skilful 
botanist, the promiscuous growths on the sides of a 
shady stream fall into ranks and classes, so to one 
who examines these proverbs with a little care, they 
will be seen to class themselves together, until, out 
of what seemed a perfect chaos, several orders arise. 

The first and greatest law evident in the formation 
of Chinese proverbs is that. of Parallelism. Great 
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numbers of them take the form of Couplets. This 
may be accounted for by the facts that couplet making 
is a favourite amusement of the educated classes, and 
that couplets, when well turned, are objects of their. 
intense admiration. 
Of these Couplet-proverbs there are three kinds. 
The first and most important of these is the twi-tzi 
(对 +), or Antithetical Couplet. This is formed accor- 
ding to strictly technical rules, A tut-tz% may con- 
tain any number of words, but the most frequent 
number is seven in each line. It must be so written 
that the order of the Tones in the first line shall be, 
firstly deflected, secondly even, and thirdly deflected ; 
in the second line, firstly even, secondly deflected, and 
thirdly even ; or vice versa. Should the first, third, or 
fifth characters violate this rule, it is of no consequence ; 
the second, fourth, and sixth cannot be allowed to do 
so. It.is essential also that the last character In the 
first line should be in a deflected tone, and the last 
in the second line in an even tone, The same cha- 
racters may not be repeated in either line; and it is 
essential that there be an antithesis, as well in the 
sense as in the tones, of the words composing the two 
lines of the couplet. It is also a rule that particles 
must be placed in antithesis to particles ; and nouns, 
verbs, etc., to nouns, verbs, etc. The following example 
with be found to illustrate all these particulars,* 
天 上 * 星 # EH 
Tien! shang* vee ae chieh! kung* pei3; 


有 
Shih* chien! wu? shui? pu‘ ch‘ao? tung. 
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* That this description may become more intelligible to any reader unacquainted 
With the Chinese language, I may observe that the even tones are those number- 
ed one and two, the deflected tones are those numbered three and four. 
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“Al the stars of heaven salute the north ; every 
stream flows towards the east :” i. e. The Emperor is 
the centre of attraction. 

How highly the Chinese themselves prize these tuz- 
tzit may be gathered from the following story.  For- 
merly an Imperial Examiner from Peking, surnamed 
Shé (snake), seeing the haughty inscription over one 
of the entrances to the examination hall at Wuchang 
—“ Only the men of Hu-quang possess talent,”—re- 
sented the statement, declaring that he would issue 
one line of a tut-tzit to which no Hu-quang man could 
write areply. Accordingly he put forth his riddle 
in the following line :一 

ae + 27 Te | 

“Seven ducks floating on the Chiang; reckon as 
you will are only three couples and one.” On his 
‘return to Peking he mentioned this circumstance to 
Hsiung Tzii-kang (能 -F W), an officer in the capital, 
who happened to be a Hu-quang man. Said he, 
“there are no men of talent in Hu-quang; I put out 
a couplet line to which nobody could reply.” “ In- 
deed,” said Hsuing Tzii-kang, “what was it you 
gave them?” On hearing the line given above, he 
guilefully replied, “I have heard that a response 
has been written.” Thereupon he repeated to the 
astonished Hxaminer his own impromptu Ime, as 
follows :一 

REE Iu 

A “ Snake a foot ie zz et its hole : measure 
as you will it is only 11 inches and 8 eighths long.” 
So the Hu-quang man got the best of the joke, and 
at the same time vindicated his fellow provincials 
from the charge of stupidity. 

After the tui-tzé, the next class of couplet-pro- 
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verbs to be mentioned is one which the Chinese call 
lien-chit ( 联 4), or Connected Sentences. The pro- 
verbs in this class are exceedingly numerous ; they 
are of various lengths, of different styles of composi- 
tion, and are informal in all else but the correspond- 
ing number of words in each line. Thereis generally, 
however, a sharp antithesis* between the first and 
second lines, One example will suffice for illustration. 


SR RE Em 和 

Chiiung? mo* yi? fut tout; fut mo* yii? kuan! tou.4 

“The poor must not quarrel with the rich; nor 
the rich with magistrates,” 

Another class of couplet-proverbs is composed of 
such as rhyme. Of these there are a great many 
which do not seem to rhyme to a foreigner ; and, on 
the other hand, he can hear many rhymes where the 
native can hear none. The explanation of this is, 
that in order to rhyme to a native ear; the tones must 
correspond ; while a foreigner’s ear catches the ring 
of the rhyme through all such artificial distinctions. 
One example will suffice to show how melodiously 
some in this class of proverbs can chime. 

| 天 下 一 天 和 宪 

Hao* ch'il wu? ‘hao® 中 anjt tienl bsia4 i! ta* pan; 

me 好 才 KR OF + 大 H 
‘Hao? thant wu? ‘hao? chii,* tien! hsiat i ta tui 
“In the great majority of cases, 
Wives have fair and husbands ugly faces ; 
But there are many, on the other side, 
Where the man is bound to an ugly bride.” 

We have now done with Parallelism and its influ- 
ence on the formation of proverbs, and must briefly 
glance at such as are cast in a more regular and 





” ™ See a striking example of this antithesis in proverb No. 1674. 
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prosaic mould. Among these a small number is dis- 
covered possessing a kind of rhythm, which gives to 
the proverbs in question a very easy and flowing ut- 
terance, almost deserving for them a place along with 
the versified classes, An example of this is found in 
the following.— | 

, 45 x, a 


Nin? té kuot jan? lai,? niu’ put koot tien? 

_- “ Man can be bound, but Heaven cannot.” 

The great bulk of these prose-proverbs are prosaic 
enough. Many of them consist of one plain sentence ; 
such as—# t BW SR Chin’ tz yen’ chen*, 
gout yen* hou.* “The superior man speaks beforehand, 
not when all is over.” Many others are most irregu- 
lar in shape, amply deserving the name given to them 
by the Chinese of 县 4 4 ch‘ang-tuan-chi, or ‘Long 
and Short Sentences.’1 Enough having now been said 
on the Form or construction of proverbs, we will 
proceed to consider the more interesting subject of 
their qualities, 

IV.~QUALITIES. 

It will surprise no one to learn that many of the 
proverbs of China are low, vulgar, and licentious. It . 
could hardly be otherwise, considering the morally de- 
praved condition of the Chinese as a nation. Never- 
theless, it is much to the eredit of heathen China that, 
in this respect, her proverbs do not compare unfavour- 
ably with those of Christian England. 

Nor will any one at all familiar with the Chinese, 
be surprised to hear that many of their proverbs are 
expressive of the highest morality. They are notto 
be excelled in their praise of virtue and denunciation 


1 See the proverb No. 2597, too long for quotation, for a striking illustration 
of this point. 
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of vice. But, while giving them eredit for so many 
virtuous sayings, the error must be avoided of credit- 
ing them with anything like a corresponding amount 
of virtue or morality. They are not so good as 
their proverbs; “for they say, and do not.” Still 
it is a matter for congratulation to find so many 
closely resembling the sayings of Holy Writ.1 Many 
of the Proverbs of Solomon have their counterparts 
in the proverbs of China, And it will be admitted 
that in the following, selected out of many quite as 
good, the tone of morality falls little below that of 
the Christian standard. ‘Better not do kindnesses 
at all than do them in the hope of recompence.” ‘ Kind- 
ness is greater than law. ‘Do good regardless of 
consequences.” ‘It is a little thing to starve to death ; 
it is a serious matter to lose one’s virtue.” 

Beauty of sentiment and expression are by tio 
means rare in Chinese proverbs. Expressive of the 
transient character of earthly happiness, we have— 
‘The bright moon is not round for long ; the brilliant 
cloud is easily scattered.’ The vanity and emptiness 
of earthly wealth and fame could hardly be more 
beautifully expressed than in the following couplet : 

‘Wealth among men is like dew among plants : 

Foam on the waves is the fame which earth grants.’ 
‘Good words are like a string of pearls,* is perhaps 
less ornate, but certainly it is little less beautiful than 
Solomon’s—‘“‘a word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.”* And how could the danger 
of unguarded speech be more beautifully expressed 

1 Reference to the Index will give a list of these. 

2 See Nos. 1895, 1898, 1655, 1885. 


8 See Nos. 830, 962, 1120, 1123. 
4 Prov. 25; 11. 
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than in the following ?—‘ As the light of a single 
star tinges the mountains of many regions; so a single 
unguarded expression injures the virtue of a whole 
life.’ Many more such examples might be quoted, but 
these few will suffice to show that the proverbs of 
China are not all bald, prosy, and utilitarian. 

Great numbers of proverbs might be quoted to 
illustrate the quality of Shrewdness ; and the difficulty 
is to know which to select, Let the following, taken 
almost at random, suffiee. ‘Don’t buy everything 
that’s cheap, and you'll escape being greatly taken in.” 
‘ Before you calculate on buying, calculate on selling.’! 
‘It is not so safe to open the mouth as it is to keep it 
shut.* ‘It takes little time to reprove a man ; but it 
takes a long time to forget reproof.’# 

“He learns less who looks on than he does who makes ; 
Less by mere doing than by many mistakes.”? 

The cynical element, said almost always to charac- 
terize the true proverb, abounds in those now under 
discussion. Tried by this test they are proverbs of 
the first water. ‘A dwarf cannot kick up his feet to 
any great height.’2 ‘Though a dumb man has eaten 
gentian he keeps his trouble to himself’? ‘ Hoping to 
lift up his head, he lifts up his feet: 1. e, dies.’2 ‘ Get 
the coffin ready and the man won't die.* ‘Men 
mourn for those who leave fortunes behind them.” 
‘The head may be cut off, but the tongue cannot be 
restrained. ? 

Of Wit and Humour abundance can be found in 
Chinese proverbs; much more of the latter than the 
former. To the redder it shall be left to classify, ac- 
1 See Nos. 220, 288, 1050, 1692, 2022. | 
2 See Nos. 705, 787, 801, 981, 958, 1042. 
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cording to his own taste, the following specimens 
under one or other of these two categories. A not very 
thriving business is denoted by the saying. ‘To sell 
a couple of cucumbers in three days. ‘When there’s 
aught to do, the more the better ; not so when there’s 
aught to eat.! Itis against anything but a doting 
husband that the following shaft of ridicule is shot : 
‘To flit and forget to take one’s wife.1 The Argu- 
mentum ad hominem is somewhat droll in the fol- 
lowing example: ‘The lion opens his mouth; the 
elephant shuts his; shut yours.’ An individual out 
of whom no ray of wisdom shines, is spoken of as 
‘a leather lantern.!’ In this class Puns may be 
included. These, however, to be enjoyed, must be 
read in the original.? 

Finally, under the head of Qualities, it must be 
observed, that amongst Chinese proverbs there are 
many closely resembling those well known in the 
West. We find “ Practice makes perfect, 8 in words 
which cannot well be otherwise translated. The same 
may be said of “‘ Easier said than done ;”8 of “ Never 
too old to learn ;8 and several others. ‘Too many 
cooks spoil the broth,” is expressed in Chinese by, 
‘Seven hands and eight feet ‘Bad workmen 
quarrel with their tools,” appears in -Chinese thus ; 
“Al unskilful fools, Quarrel with their tools.4 “As 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” becomes slightly 
altered into, ‘As the twig is bent the mulberry 
grows.* Instead of “a pig in a poke,” the Chinese 
buy ‘A cat in a bag.4 “At Rome do as the Romans 


1 See Nos. 209, 604, 614, 1051, 1881. 2 See Nos. 257, 809, 1310, 1890. 

3 See Nos. 103, 118, 563. 

4 See Nos. 107, 806, 460, 650, 1969, 2818, 2314,—-For more illustrations of 
this point, see Nos. 36, 77, 106, 178, 817, 605, 620, 727, 752, 1066, 1278, 1896, 
1434, 2052, 2835, 2457, 2485, 2 715. 
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do,” is varied into, ‘Wherever you go talk as the 
people of the place talk”) And “Man proposes, but 
God disposes,” has more than one counterpart in 
Chinese.1 | 

Possibly enough has now been advanced to show 
that Chinese proverbs furnish indubitable signs of 
mental power, and to justify the claim, which we 
make on their behalf, of equality with the proverbs 
of other nations. 


V—USES. 


In connection with these proverbs the most interest- 
ing question remains to be considered, namely, Of 
what use are they :一 Of what use are they to the 
Chinese themselves? to the foreign student of the 
Chinese language ? and finally, to the general reader ? 
Answers to these questions will bring this introduc- 
tory essay to its close, 

The uses to which the Chinese themselves put 
these proverbs are principally two. At the great 
festival of the new year the service of some able pen- 
man is obtained, who writes out a number. of admired 
sayings, on long strips of red, orange, yellow, green, 
or blue paper, as the case may be. These are affixed 
to doors, to the side-posts of doors, to the pillars of 
houses, to the masts, stems and sterns of ships, and 
indeed in all directions. In this way the very habita- 
tions of the Chinese become eloquent with sage 
maxims, felicitous sayings, and well-expressed prayers. 
But the decorative use to which the proverbs are | 
thus put, is of little importance in comparison with _ 


1 Nos. 107, 806, 460, 650, 1969, 2818, 2314. For more illustrations of this 
point, see Nos 86, 77, 106, 178, 817, 605, €20, 727, 752, 1066, 1278, 1398, 
‘1484, 2052, 2385, 2457, 2485, 2715. 
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the use made of them in daily conversation. The talk 
of modern China is highly seasoned with the salt of 
its ancient wisdom. And he is a stupid “son of Han” 
indeed, who cannot quote aptly some wise old saw 
on almost any occasion. : 

Of what use are these proverbs to the foreign student 
of the Chinese language? Sir John F. Davis has said 
that Chinese proverbs are of great grammatical value, 
inasmuch as they illustrate every grammatical law 
in the language. It may be true that, to some extent, 
they will supply models on which the student may 
construct sentences of his own ; but, as they are often 
very concise and formal, the student who should 
make a point of doing so would run the risk of speak- 
ing in a very stilted and uncommon style. Far 
greater is their value, as supplying him with phrases 
and sentences which may be used to enrich and em- 
bellish his conversation. Used as quotations their 
value is immense. So used in conversation they add 
-& piquancy and flavour which greatly delights the 
Chinese, and makes mutual intercourse more easy 
and agreeable. But it is to the Missionary that the 
value of an extensive acquaintance with Chinese 
proverbs is of the highest importance. Personal ex- 
_ perience, as well as the repeated testimony of others, 
makes us bold to assert that even a limited knowledge 
of Chinese proverbs is to him of daily and inestimable 
value. A proverb will often serve to rouse the flag- 
ging attention of a congregation, or to arrest it at 
the commencement of a discourse. A proverb will 
often serve to produce a smile of good nature in 
an apparently ill-tempered audience, and so to call 
forth a kindly feeling which did not seem before to 
exist. And very often a proverb aptly quoted will 








\ X1X 
‘serve to convey a truth in the most terse and striking © 
manner, so obviating the necessity for detailed and 
lengthy argument, whilst they fix at a stroke the 
idea you are wishing to convey. 

And now we come to the use which these proverbs 
are to the general reader. The question to be dis- 
cussed is this: what light is thrown upon the character 
and condition of the Chinese by these proverbs ? “ The 
maxims of a people may be considered as a medium 
which reflects with tolerable accuracy the existing 
state of their manners and ways of thinking.”! 

To begin with the Chinaman himself. He certainly 
is a being ‘whose character it is by no means easy to 
describe ; and, if left to our unaided imagination, we. 
might easily caricature him in words, as absurdly as 
he has long been caricatured in pictures. Guided by 
the evidence of proverbs we should say that the ideal 
Chinaman is born with a genius for trade. The 
number and excellence of those maxims which relate 
to business point to this conclusion.2? Next to, or 
rather in connection with, his business-like qualifica- 
tions, come out his characteristic shrewdness and 
prudence? He is a keen observer: ‘Those who can 
do a good trade don’t wrangle over taxes.4 He is a 
cautious man: ‘Do not lace your boot in a melon 
field, nor adjust your hat under a plum tree.’® He'is 
very discreet: ‘If you want to be quiet, do not med- 
dle with other people’s busines.’ He is wonderfully 
economical : ‘Make every cash serve two purposes. ’? 
He is not remarkable for honesty: ‘If you would not 
be cheated ask the price at three shops.” Nor is he 


1 Sir John Davis. 2 See the section of proverbs on Business. 8 See the 
section on Prudence. 4 No. 229. 5 No. 1928, 6 No. 1976. 7 No, 
2015. 8 No. 175. ， 
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distinguished for truthfulness, for sometimes he de- 
serves the appellation, ‘A lying machine.” He is xery 
polite: ‘Much politeness offends no one.2 The 
numerous proverbs of.a jocular description point him 
out as a lover of fun. That he is a lover of pleasure, 
we may gather from the maxim, ‘All men love wealth, 
wine, and women 3 And he is a proud man: ‘ He 
will be honoured who respects himself; but he who 
holds himself cheap will be lightly esteemed.’ There 
is a good deal of the Mark Tapley element in him: 
‘If the wind ‘be strong, yield to the wind; if the rain 
be heavy, yield to the rain.6 .He is a very sober 
man, looking upon wine as, ‘A poison which per- 
forates the bowels;’6 He is a loquacious person, or 
else many proverbs had not been needed to help him 
to control his tongue. He is hospitable in his way, 
and feels bound to entertain his guest with generosity; 
but he expects quite as much in return, and hopes 
for more. ‘He who lacks hospitality. to a guest must 
be a fool.’? He is very conservative. The past with 
its institutions is all in all to him: ‘Observe the pre 
sent, but reflect the past; without the past there had _ 
been no present.8 Finally, he is a religious man. 
His religion fails to make him anything like a virtuous 
man it leaves him the victim of many gross super- 
stitions, and enchains him in the fetters of a deter- 
mined fatalism ; but it does something to soothe his 
conscience, and to satisfy his moral wants. 了 ro- 
verbs in support of these peints are too numerous to 
mention.’ | 

- Next to the man -himself comes the family. ‘The 


1 No. 1269, 2 No. 1889.  8No. 1498. 4No.2716. 5 No. 1973. 
6 No. :1000. 7 No. 1579. 8 No. 2450. 9 See section xvii, On 
Religion. 
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social life of the Chinese, however much has been 
written about it, still remains comparatively a mys- 
tery to foreigners. Into the secrets of their : home 
life the outside barbarian is not admitted. Under 
these circumstances we can obtain no better informa- 
tion as to the actual condition of a Chinese home than 
the numerous proverbs on this subject supply: 

Home is founded on the relation existing between 
Husband and Wife ; and it would seem that in China 
the importance of this relation is properly appreciat- 
ed. ‘There are Five Relations; but that of Husband 
and Wife stands first ; there are 3000 great rites, but 
that of marriage is most important.’! The obligation 
to marry is very clearly acknowledged: ‘ Karly mar- 
riage 1s the duty of both sexes.” It is also firmly 
believed that marriages are fated: ‘ Wife, wealth, | 
children, pay, are all predestined.’ There is a great 
deal of superstition cherished in regard to match- 
making, as well as a great deal of manceuvering on the 
parts both of parents and professional match-makers. 
‘When doorways match and houses pair, A marriage 
may be settled there.* ‘Those who rear daughters 
hope for great suitors.’° The parties principally con- 
cerned in this matrimonial compact have no voice 
whatever in the matter, the betrothal taking place 
when they are both very young; and it cannot after- 
wards be broken, for, while ‘You may exhume a 
coffin, you may not reject a betrothed son-in-law.’6 
It is of course inevitable, on this principle of selection, 
that many alliances contracted should turn out any- 
thing but satisfactory, or mutually pleasmg. So it. 


7. ae —— —— 


1 No. 2202. 2 No. 2189. 3 No. 680. 4 No. 2175. 5 No. 2191. 
6 No, 2200. 
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happens that—‘ Nine out of ten go-betweens being 
liars’1—‘ Ugly men marry pretty wives;2 and ‘A 
talented bridegroom is sometimes matched with a, 
worthless bride; and a.clever woman is sometimes 
married to a dolt.’8 And sometimes these matches 
turn out ariything but harmonious, as suggested by 
the proverb, ‘A good husband will not beat his wife.’4 
Occasionally however love ensues upon the marriage . 
tie, and then ‘The husband sings and the wife ac- 
companies.’ But there is no such thing as even ap- 
proximate equality between them: ‘ Husbands are as 
Heaven to their wives ; wives are the slaves of their 
husbands.’6 Still the wife, placed in this degrading 
position, makes her influence, both for good and bad, 
tell upon her lord and master: ‘A virtuous wife 
causes her husband to be honoured ; a bad one brings 
him to shame.” Her weapon of defence is her 
tongue ; and she is skilful enough in the use of it. 
Hence the advice. ‘Take no notice of what you hear 
said on the pillow.* It would seem that conjugal 
fidelity is sometimes violated: ‘He detests his own 
wife, but loves other men’s.”® Divorce seems to be 
against the rule, for ‘When the two have been united 
they may not:be separated. 10 And when the husband 
dies the widow is expected to remain a widow till 
her death: ‘A loyal minister will serve but one 
prince, a virtuous woman but one husband.”4 Concu- 
binage is allowed and commonly practised; not, as 
it seems, to the entire satisfaction of the principal 
wife: ‘If your wife is against it, do not get a 
concubine. 1? 


1 No. 2195.  2No. 2206.  3WNo. 2218. 4 No. 2293 68 No. 2209. 
6 No. 2220. 7No. 2280. 8No. 2229. 9No. 2227,  10No. 2214. 
11 No. 2242. 12 No. 2296. 
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From these and many more illustrations we are 
well able to form a tolerably correct idea of the 
relation of husband and wife in China. It differs 
from the same relation in the west mainly in the 
matters of bethrothal, the use of go-betweens, the 
toleration of polygamy, and the degraded position of 
the woman. There is certainly less of that true love, 
which alone can crown the married state with felicity, 
in the East than in the West; and consequently 
married life is not with the Chinese so happy a thing 
as it is with us. 

From husband and wife we come in due sequence 
to the relation of parents and children. The first 
thing to be remarked here is the silence of the 
proverbs on one side of the question. Much is said 
about the duty of children to parents, but nothing of 
the duty of parents to children. This silence 1s very 
expressive ; for no one can have observed the Chinese 
for Jong without being struck with the prominence 
and emphasis with which they insist upon “ Children 
obey your parents,” while they almost ignore “Train 
up a child in the way he should go,” and “ Ye fathers 
provoke not your children to wrath.” There is ano- 
ther silence equally ominous. Daughters are very 
seldom mentioned. And this silence is eloquent on 
the shameful disregard in which female offspring are 
held by the fathers and mothers of China. It sug- 
gests the unnatural, brutal, but common crime, of 
female infanticide. At her birth the female child 1s 
insulted by a comparison to her disfavour with male 
children. She is said to be worth but one-tenth of 
what a boy would have been worth.”! This degrada- 


1 See also No. 195. 
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tion follows her to her grave; it clings to her as a 
daughter, sister, wife, and is only partly shaken off 
when she becomes a mother. As a mother she is 
honoured by her children with a love and reverence 
equal to that which they give to their father. But, 
alas! as soon as she becomes the mother of a child 
of her own sex she begins to display the traditional 
disrespect for it, under which she has herself groaned. 
Having noticed these two unwelcome silences, let 
us listen awhile to the many voices which describe 
to us the state of affairs as existing between parents 
and children in general. The kindness of parents, 
so much eulogized in Chinese books, is thus spoken 
of: ‘You must rear children to know parental kind- 
ness.4 Petting seems to form a part of this parental 
kindness ; for ‘The parents’ pet is the obedient 
child.’? And this notwithstanding the sensible max- 
im, ‘The rod produces obedient, petting and spoiling 
disobedient children.’® Sometimes great severity 1s 
resorted to: ‘When the father pursues the son with 
the rod, he must not follow him for a hundred paces.’4 
It is quite evident that parents exact from their child- 
ren a vast amount of deference while living and of 
honour after death: ‘ Whilst the father lives the son 
dare not put himself forward.’ ‘ Ancestors however 
remote must be sacrificed to.6 The reason of their 
intense longing for offspring finds expression in the 
following homely saying: ‘If we have none to foul 
the. bed, we shall have none to burn paper at our 
graves.% Their unworthy perversion of the Biblical 
law that parents lay up for their children, not children 


1 No. 2138. 2 No. 2129. 3 No. 2138. 4 No. 2144. 5 No. 
2182. 6 No. 2363. 7 No. 2171. 
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for parents, is thus illustrated: ‘Rear song for old 
age ; and lay up grain against famine.” The jmport- 
ance of filial piety, and its nature, we find fully set 
forth, ‘Of a myriad virtues filial piety is the first.’# 
‘He is unfilial who loves wife more than mother.’® 
We dare not injure the bodies received from our 
parents.’* 

On the whole, it is evident that parents and child- 
ren, even in the country renowned for filial piety, do 
not stand to each other in anything like so satisfactory 
and pleasant relations, as they do in the west. There 
is on the part of Chinese parents a great deal of what 
we never expect to find in our parents, namely, selfish- 
ness. They long for male children that, when ill, 
they may be supported, and when dead, worshipped 
by them. ‘They despise their female children because 
the return of personal service to be expected from 
them in the fnture is much less than that which ig 
expected from boys. There is also too much of the 
proprietor in the Chinese father. His children are. 
his chattels, to be dealt with absolutely as such: he 
can sell 加 em if he likes; and even should he, in 
punishing, kill them, he would be very likely to escape 
scotfree. ‘The mother, too, though not entirely ignored, 
retires into a much more obscure position than that 
ordained to her by Providence. In short, there is a 
stiffness, an artificiality, existing between Chinese 
parents and children, owing to the many ceremonies 
which intervene upon their relationship, which does 
much to destroy the beauty, ease, and gracefulness, 
of the native home. | | : 

There is yet’ another relation, and one which ip 
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1 No. 2047. 2 No. 1877. 8 No. 2121. 4 No. 2150. 
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China obtains great prominence, on which a few re- 
‘marks must be offered, namely that of Elder and 
Younger Brothers. ‘ Brothers,’ we are told, ‘resemble 
hands and feet.1 They are often compared with 
wives to the disadvantage of the latter: ‘Is he a su- 
perior man who listens to his wife, and turns against 
his brother ?3 The same odious comparison is hinted 
at in the following: ‘The most difficult thing on 
earth to get is a brother.’® The importance of har- 
mony amongst brothers—a theme much insisted on 
in all books on morality—finds repeated proverbial 
expression: ‘Though the left hand conquer the night 
no advantage is gained.”* That, after all the instruc- 
tions given, Chinese brothers fail to live together like 
angels, is evident from the saying that, ‘Top and 
bottom teeth sometimes come into awkward collision.’® 
And the general cause of these fraternal quarrels ap- 
pears to be the stuff: ‘Though brothers are so closely 
akin, it is each for himself in money matters.’"® Yet 
the value of a brother’s friendship is fully appreciated, 
even when business is concerned, for we read the 
advice, ‘go into partnership with a brother.” Here, | 
again, one cannot avoid’ noticmg the omission of any 
mention of the sisterhood. The relation of Brother 
and Sister, so pleasant in our ideas, never seems to 
have dawned upon the native mind. And here—in 
the constantly implied inferiority of the female—we 
have the secret explaining the failure of family life in 
China. Mother, wife, sister, must be restored to the 
high place which they have a right to adorn, before 
the homes of China can become worthy of the name. 


1 No. 2245. 2 No. 2224. 8 No. 2255. 4 No. 2446. 5 No. 2258. 
6 No. 2251. 7 No. 2296. 
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From Homes we come to Shops. The excellence 
and superabundance of their business proverbs, would 
justify us in holding the opinion that they are in- 
deed ‘“‘a nation of shop-keepers.” Without doubt the 
Chinese are in their very element when driving a 
bargain and making money. It is truly a study to 
watch two men engaged in this interesting occupation, 
It is then that one appreciates, fully, the saying, 
‘ Bargaining is as necessary to trade as poling to a 
Vessel 1- They have a correct idea of the personal 
qualifications necessary to a successful tradesman : 
‘A man without a smiling face must not open a shop.” 
They are wide awake to the principle.of supply and 
_demand : ‘Use both such goods and money as suit 
your market.’® The necessity for speculation is fully 
acknowledged: ‘If a little cash does not go, much 
cash will not come.’* The necessity and potency of 
eapital is fully acknowledged: ‘You must have a 
couple of grains of rice in order to catch fowls.”® That 
a very steady eye jg kept on the item of profit, we 
may learn from the following : ‘ If no profit he espies, 
where's the man will early rise?® For ready money 
they have a relish, notwithstanding that credit is the 
curse and ruin of their trade: ‘ Better take 800 than 
give credit for 1000 cash.” Notwithstanding the 
frequent assertions by native shop-keepers that they 
‘Really have but one price,’ that their's is indeed a 
‘One word hall,’ there are more proverbs than one 
suggestive of the fact that prices vary according to 
circumstances. ‘When one cheats up to heaven in 
the price he asks, you come down to earth in the price 
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you offer.1 After this it is refreshing to meet with 
the following ; ‘Just scales and full measures injure 
no man.* That is a maxim worthy of a purer mo- 
rality than, it is to be feared, can be boasted of in 
connection with Chinese Commerce. 

From Shops we come to Schodls. In a country 80 
celebrated for learning as China, it will not be sur- 
prising to find many excellent maxims on the subject 
of education. ‘The importance of it 1s fully, though 
roughly, expressed in the following : 

‘Than a lad without learning, you'd better rear 
8 ass: 

Better rear a pig than an uneducated lass.” 

It should begin early, becaus¢ ‘as the twig is bent 
the mulberry grows.’ It must not, however, proceed 
at random, for ‘Education requites a proper method.’8 
It may be doubted whether the native method of 
compelling a pupil, for several years; to commit to 
memory a number of books, before ever a word of 
them is explained to him, is a proper method or not ; 
yet it may be said in favour of it, that it appears to 
suit those who use it tolerably well. The curriculum 
to be studied may be gathered from the following: 
* However stupid sons and grandsons may be, they 
must read the classics ‘In study fix your mind on 
the sages.? The necessity for persevering diligence 
is frequently the subject of a proverbial saying, ‘ Every 
character must be chewed to get out its juice.’* The 
pleasures of learning are also often alluded to: *Learn- 
ing is far more précious than gold.’® All pursuits are 
mean in comparison with that of learning.’ And 
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many are the inducements to a literary life which are 
set before the native pupil. ‘ No pleasure equals the 
pleasure of study.’! Study will be sure to yield its 
golden house. ‘Study will provide you with a lady 
beautiful as jade.’ Many more quotations might be 
made illustrative of the native schools, literature, 
literati, and of the vast system of competitive exami- 
nations now in vogue ; sufficient to show that China 
is not without a system of education for which she 
deserves great praise. The separateness of the literary 
caste is a thing to be regretted ; so also is the stunted 
and changeless nature of the curriculum of studies ; so 
also is that systematic and organized corruption, by 
means of which unworthy men are enabled to steal for 
themselves the degrees due to others: but, that learning 
in China stands in so conspicuous and honorable a posi- 
tion that the learning most honoured is within the 
reach of even the poorest classes ; that by means of 
his learning the poorest boy in the land may rise to 
the first rank and office under His Imperial Majesty, 
is indeed much to the praise and glory of the Celes- 
tial Empire. 

Judging from the paucity of proverbs on the subject 
of amusements, one might be led to suppose that the 
Chinese were any thing but a light-hearted and play- 
ful people. It would be a mistake to think so; for 
no people can be fonder of theatres and gambling than 
the Chinese. And if opium-smoking be taken into 
the list of amusements, then, beyond a doubt, the 
Chinese are a pleasure-loving people. Generally speak- 
ing proverbs on such subjects are of a condemnatory 
kind : on theatres, for instance, we read ; 
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‘Once in a while you may go to a play, 
But they are not the things for every day.” 

On gambling we read, ‘Money goes to the gam- 
bling-house as criminals to execution.” ‘If you be- 
lieve in gambling you will have to sell your house. 3 
There doubtless exist many proverbs on the subject 
of amusements which have not been met with, 
and which would fully substantiate what has been 
said on the pleasure-loving proclivities of the Chinese. 

Passing from gay to grave we enquire what the 
proverbs teach respecting the Religion of the people. 
To discover what are the real religious sentiments of 
a people like the Chinese is no easy matter; but it is 
not unlikely that we may get nearer to the truth by 
observing what the people say in their common talk, 
than by reading what: authors and sages have said in 
books but seldom read. | 

First, we learn from proverbs that the objects of 
worship are Heaven, Earth, Sun, Moon, Stars, Idols, 
and Ancestors. This is not a complete list but it will 
serve our purpose. The religion which makes most 
show, and which forces itself perpetually on our atten- 
tion, is that of idol worship. It is the popular wor- 
ship of the land. On the feasts of the new and full 
moon our ears are dinned with the explosion of in- 
numerable crackers. Whenever any act of impor- 
tance is to be performed, there is a great outward 
show of belief in the power and control of the idols. 
Everywhere we stumble on costly temples, filled with 
the expensive gilded images of a numerous hierarchy 
of deities, and tended by a throng of shaven priests. 
People and rulers, high and low, unite to do homage 
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to the gods of the two friendly sects of Buddhism 
and Taouism. Now the question is, can the proverbs 
tell us whether all this is sham or reality? From ° 
several it would seem that the idols do not command 
the faith of the people. ‘All idolatrous supersti- 
tions are man’s invention.’ In several well-known 
proverbs the gods are turned to ridicule, which surely 
could not be done by men who sincerely believed 
them to be divine. ‘Three strokes of the axe are 
enough to complete an image of the idol Yang-ssi.’2 
In this saying the god is made the but of raillery as 
the type of uncouth, unmannerly boors. In the 
following he is twitted for his youthful appearance. . 
‘A beard should not be put on his worship the god 
of sailors.® The same raillery and contempt are 
shown in another proverb—less elegant than caustic— 
namely, ‘The stinking pig’s head meets the smell-less 
idol.* It would not be fair to take these contempt- 
uous proverbs as conclusive proof of general disbelief 
in idols. They may be evidence of doubt in many 
minds, and of total disbelief in the minds of a few, 
but that is all The Chinese give many proofs, as 
well in their conduct as in their proverbial sayings, of 
their faith in idols. Their faith is doubtless a very 
superstitious thing, and largely mixed with fear ; 
but such as it is, it 1s strong enough to tinge their whole 
life and conduct, and to force out of them large sums 
of money. ‘Though you don’t believe in other gods, 
you'll believe in the god of thunder.’ You may 
carry deception into the Yamén, you cannot carry it 
into the temple.’ ‘Though you neglect to offer 
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incense when all is well, you will have to fall at Bud- 
dha’s feet in time of sorrow.”! 

Should the testimony of proverbs be thought waver- 
ing as to the popular faith in idols, it will be admitted 
that it distinctly proves that the faith of the people 
firmly centres upon, and clings to, one great supreme 
being whom they call Zien and we call Heaven. 
And if this Zen be not the true God, the likeness is 
very strange. To 《em the people are in the constant 
habit of ascribing many of the attributes and actions 
only ascribable to the true God. He is the God of 
Providence: ‘Z"sen never sends a man without pro- 
-viding for him clothes and income.” “Our daily 
bread depends on T*ien.’® The bountifulness of his 
regime is thus quaintly expressed : ‘when 2"ven rears 
a man he grows very fat; when men rear one he is 
nought but skin and bone.’ His omniscience is again 
and again plainly asserted: ‘Man only sees the present, 
Tien sees into the future.” ‘ Nothing can escape the 
eye of J"sen.’6 His rule, as the moral governor of 
men is alluded to in the following: ‘7"éen sees clearly, 
and rewards quickly.” And that his rule is merciful 
appears from the following: ‘Imperial 7 ?en will never 
slight men of sorrow.’® As the hearer of human 
prayers, ‘Jen responds to man as quickly as shadow 
to form or echo to voice. Whilst firmly believing 
that these and many other proverbs point to the 
highest and truest religious life of the people, it would 
not be candid on our part not to allude to the fact 
that the popular faith in Jen is mixed up with much 
alloy. Zen is very often confounded with the visible 
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heavens; sometimes 7"en is stated to be 28 lh, Reason 
or Principle ; and oftener still the honour is divided 
between Zen and J%, the Earth. ‘ Heaven and Earth 
are great; father and mother are honourable.”! . The 
people seem to associate Ten and Ti together as the 
equivalent of our one word Nature, and to offer there— 
to a sort of pantheistic reverence. Still the truth re- 
mains that the Chinese are not altogether without 
some knowledge of what closely resembles the true 
God. Him they ignorantly worship, worship with a 
divided heart, and with many gross superstitions, yet 
we should not, on that account, fail to recognise the 
truth which exists, or fail to make the most of it in 
order to impart a purer knowledge and a truer faith. 

. The influence of religion on morals is very small. 
Indeed religion and morality in China might be as- 
sumed to belong to totally different categories, they 
have so little to do with each other. Even the priest- 
hood, who ought to be the best samples of morality 
China can produce, are certainly not regarded in the 
light of holy men, Several proverbs refer to them in 
terms of anything but respect for the purity of their 
character, the sincerity of their vows, or the usefulness 
of their lives. The doctrine of a future state, expres- 
sed in many of the proverbs on Rewards and Punish- 
ments,? may be supposed to exercise some influence 
for. good on the lives of the people ; and no doubt 
this is the case. But: then, again, the legitimate 
influence of this doctrine is negatived by the all- 
prevalent belief -in Fate. The philosophy of their 
sages ; the practical, worldly character of all their 
moral teaching ; the contradietions existing between 
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their Confucianism and the religious systertis of Bud 
dha and Lao Tzt, together with the wart of power 
to miake men good, visible: iti: all their erteds! have: 
driven them, in 4-great: measure, to’ the’ resotiree: of 
the despairing—to a belief in the in¢evithble* Et-iv- 
true that: Confucianism has! furhisHed! then: with: an: 
ideal: saint, the creation ef Confucitis' imiéyiniution, 
called by the’ Chinese: ® 予 Chun-tet, and by most 
foreigners, The Superior mian2 But this is axt ideat 
only, not: 4-model, not @-copyable exaniple ; and evert 
as an ideal: it: is: very’ iaperfeet. So, to: sar up the 
whole matter of Heligion, it appears’ that with the 
Ohinese it 1¢ neither jerk nér ight; the darktess- is 

“not utter darkness, the ligh¢ is hdf cleati They eon- 
fus¢ God with idols; mix superstitidn wp with their 
worship, separate morality fron rdlidiow, patatyse 

- themselves by Beliévitig’ m fate, ddmite and extol art 
ideal which they’ never try td copy ard could tot if 
they did, and, with a faith in 4 future sfate tore or 
less vivid ahd strotig, allow thethsetves to be com- 
pletely engtossed i thé putmyit of the prleadtt. 

One moré Subféct of inipettanee' da our’ after 
tiot, tamely; fhe dovernittient of the country; aid 
with a few teiniatké tlieteoti; sigsested and sttpported 
by the proverbs, our fask will be firishéed. To begitt 
with the Etiperor. His exalted position ig thns ac- 
knowledged : ‘The Hight of all the stats is not qual 
to that of the modit.’4 His despotic power 1s hinted 

at Somewhat sigiificantly thug: ‘When the pritice 
wants 4 minister t6 die; he dies.’5 And yet itis said 
thet ‘If the Son df Heaven breaks the laws, le is 
1 See chapter on Fate. 2 See chapter on the Superior and Mean man, 
8 See a very good: article on the subject in the 3rd Vol. of the Chittess Re- 
corder, page 129, by the Rey William Ashmore. 4 No. 2098. 5 No. 2091. 








9 
; ike-ene, of. tha:people,) Descending from, the 
» tovhis sexvanis,, we. find abundanes of, pro- 
verbs: wexy' freely erviiciaing, them, and, theix doings, 
‘The relative Importenps ef chi). and military, «finer 
18 thts Shown, :: 
‘One doe af a civil, magininate’s. Ren, 
The question. of piel +s ea 
ques pay 
settled inthe following, apale 7 
magistzate cannot get.an. & ST ald oem , AF 
mandarina, axe notprious, for for extontion or We 1 3 
‘A, magistrate Wilk nok eanaider yonE poxerty, NOx the 
devil your leanness,"* And thag, the. Ra 区 DAY: %,. 
well ia exident if. id. ba, only: peepee Sales ‘even 


thet, 
am haneat. Ghoh/e. - 
office, sane. tan. frtacn sie 人 SN iia 
It ia. quite right ‘that the reandarin be * 4 lord. among, 
his. pepple®, bus from whatis ssid below, ify 


that he londs.it ever thew ton.severely, ‘ Me ve 
mandarins 和 i 
h te 





are: like ixot, apc the yule of 

nace.” After thia it ig. soma satlefackion to 

Ce tee geod rales, far men a ollie, 

‘Be upright, be ematious, ba diligent. ® ws eeu 
from mandarins to their courts of justice, we fin 
thing but condemnation. Hell only is the fitting 
emblem of a magistrate’s yamén. 9 The yamén satel- 
lites are comparable only to voracious tigers, or 
blood-sucking flies." It is shrewdly and significantly 


said, 
‘ With oniy right to back you, 
Be sure the yaméns lack you | 
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Yet. in respect of laws and their administration, 
we find this noble saying ; ‘In making laws, severity 
is indispensable ; m administering them, clemency. 1 
From the general testimony of the proverbs it appears 
that the relations between rulers and ruiéd in China, 
is anything but satisfactory. Notwithstanding a few 
notable exceptions in the persons of disinterested 
officers ; notwithstanding many good laws, and the 
power to’ execute them ; notwithstanding the many 
excellent precepts exhorting g the Officers to do their 
duty ; Justice often cries out for her rights in vain, 
the people are oppressed, whilst, the mandarins and 
their satellites are enriched. 

In the preceding essay we have endeavoured to ex- 
press the impartial testimony: of the proverbs them- 
selves, rather than to advance any opinions of our 
own ; if error has crept into the account, the means 
of correcting” it lies before the reader, And if the 
sketch drawn of the condition of things in China be 
blamed for incompleteness or exaggeration, we can 
only add that, in the collection of proverbs now - pre- 
sented to the reader, he has ample means at his own 
disposal for the completion or correction of the picture. 
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PROVERBS. 





SECTION 工 一 ON AGENCY. 
CHAPTER I. 
GAUSE AND EFFECT. 


二 

Every effect has its cause. Jvt.: Rivers have sources, 
trees have roots. | 
有 根 


> AR 
Shui® yu® yiian? t‘ou,? mut ya3 kén.} 
2 - 
It thunders loudly, but rains very little. 
TREK we 小 ， 
Tas té lei? fa lot té yiis hsi 
Norg. 一 e. g. A trade is conducted with great bustle ‘aad 1 show but little 

profit is made. 3 


Every thing must have a cause. 


























Cut up grass by the root, and it will sprout no| : 


more, 
SRR. FRB 


前 
Chien® ts‘ao® ch‘u? kan,l méng? ya? pu‘ fa.! 








No wind, no motion in the trees. 


RAK. HA BH 
Féng' pn‘ lai,? sho* pot tung.‘ 


When the tree falls the shade is gone. 
mi AR 除 


Shu‘ tao® wn? yin!. 
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'7 - 
Putrid flesh breeds maggots ; rotten fish ‘generates 


grubs. 
- A ti 
Jou‘ fu? ch'u! ch‘ung,? yii? Kul ch‘u! tn.‘ 
8 
More fuel more fire. 


in on 


P*éng? ch ai2 ‘huo® yen4 kao.! 




















9 
Though a tree grow never so high, its falling leaves 
return to the root. 
高 Tf £. RE 


1 Bh 

Shu4 kao! ch‘ien! chang,* yeh* lo* kuei! kén.! 
1O 
When a wall is cracked and lofty, its fall must be 


speedy. 
由 而 高 。 其 Oh 
Chiang? chsi4 érh? kao,! ch'iz pangl pi* chi.? 
—e AL 
To foul the spring and expect the stream to be pure. 














“se ad ih 
Cho? ch‘i? yiian? érh? ch'iu2 liu? chihl fey? 








12 : 

He wishes to hide his footprints, and yet walks upon 
the snow. 
kh hit & ER 
Yii* mieh* chi! érh? tsu? hsiieh? tsung.? 
13 
In digging up a tree you must begin with the root. 

aT ere 
Ww shu‘ pi4 ts‘ung? tou! tzii? ch‘? 
1+ 
Kvery thing has its lord. 


~ 


> 














Wut kot yu* chu.! 








CHAPTER II. 
THE NECESSITY OF EFFORT. 


L5 
Sharp as a needle to grind a blunt axe, 
Your strength to the utmost will surely tax. 


A 








成 mR 要 夫 深 

Tun* fu? mo? ch‘éng? chén,! hike yao! kung! fu! shén.! 

16 

To make a man of yourself you must toil; if you 
don’t, you won't. 








成 自在 不 成 人 
Ch‘éng? jén? put tzii* tsai*; tzti* tsai* pu* ch‘éng? jén.? 
| 1'7 
If you don’t scale the mountain, you can’t view the 

plain. 

A 上 高山 .不 显 平 
Put shang* kao! shan,! pn‘ hsien® p‘ing? ti.4 
18 
Without climbing mountains no one can know the 
height of heaven ; without diving streams no one 
can know the thickness of the earth. 


不 登山 不 知 天 之 高 

Pu‘ téng' shan! pu4 chih! tienl chih! kao! ; 
Ae RR A 地 之 

put lin? ch'il put chih! tit chihl ‘hou.! 

19 

Generals and Premiers spring not from seed sown ; 
men must exert themselves. 


mf 。 


: 咒 党 自 强 
Chiang! hsiang* pén? wu? chungt; ; nan? érh*? tang! tzii* ch'iang.2 
20 一 
Strike a flint, and you'll get fire; strike it not, and 
you'll not get even smoke. 


Chi! shih? yiian2 yu® “hbuos ; put chi! nai? wu? yen.! 


























\ 
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21 
Without going you can get to nowhere; you can 
complete nothing without doing. 
路 不 行 不 到 . 事 不 篇 不 万 
Lu‘ pn‘ bsing? put taots shih* pu* wei? pu* ch‘éng. 
22 
He who does nothing but sit and eat, will wear away 
a mountain (of wealth). 














ee th Bi 

Tso* shih? shan! péng.! 
23 
If you long for pleasure, you must labour hard to 


get it. 
KR e RBA 下 , 死 , 工夫 
ii* ch‘iu? shéng' k‘uai* “buo,? hsii! hsiat ssti® kung! fu.? 
22 
If you do not enter a tiger’s den, you cannot get 
his cubs. 














RAK 实 。 不 得 虎 子 
Put ju‘ ‘hu? hsiieh! put te? “hue tzi® 
: 25 
He is equal to any task who can subsist on cabbage 
stalks. 
Ke k RR BS Wk 
Yao® té ts‘ait kén! pai® shih* k‘o® tso.4 
26 
You had better return home and make a net, than go 
down to the river and desire to get a a ) 
fi 获 A. FoR 


Lin? yiian’ hsien* yii?, pu* ju? tui arh? oh ws 

2'7 

Never was a good work done without much trouble. 
必 竟 多 B 


从 ,来 , 好 , 事 , 必 
Ts‘ung? lai? hao8 shih* pit ching* to! mo.” 
































CHAPTER III. 


” EXAMPLE. 








28 

When the upper beam is crooked, the lower must 
be wry. 

When the middle beam is crooked, in a ruin all 
must lie. 


上 & A FEF 下 & FB 
Shang‘ liang? put cheng‘ hsia* liang? wai! ; 
et FE AT 
Chung! liang? pu4 ching* tao8 bsia4 lai.? 
29 
Keep company with good men: and good men you'll 
learn to be ; 
But you must shoulder false gods if you follow 


sorcery. 
跟 好 人 学 好 入 
Kén! ‘hao? jen? hsio? aos jén?; 
。 公 ; = 
Kén! tuan! kung! kang! chia’ shén.? | 
Norr.— Tan kung or Ma chiao CE A) are mediums through whom the idols 
are supposed to grant answers to prayer. 
SO 
Keep company with good men, and good men you 
will imitate ; 
Keep company with beggars, and sleep outside some 
temple gate. 














Rew 人 学 好 人 
Kén! ‘hao? jén? hsio? ‘hao® jén’; 
区 
SL : 
One takes the colour of one’s company. Lnt.: Near 

vermilion one gets stained pink ; near ink one gets 
stained black. 


跟 
及 anl t 
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ca eR: i 

oft. chu! ché? ie a. 2 ze on 

32 一 类 一 一 

One takes the odour of one’s company. Jnt.: Near 
putrid fish you'll stink ; near the epidendrum you'll 
be fragrant. 





i 者 BR. a 香 
Chint pao* ché? ch'out ; ; chin* lan? ché? hsiang.? 
33 
~ Never be with a bad man. 


BAD Hop A 
Jén? tuan* pu‘ k‘o® ‘ho? hsiao® jén? tsait yi! k‘uai.4 
St 
Imitate Ssi-ma who laid up much secret merit. 


zoe 广 He 
Fa? Ssii}-ma? kuang? chi? yin! kung.! 
































35 
All bad alike. nt.: Putrid flesh is all of a flavour. 
2 A 同 mH 
Ch‘ou* jou* t‘ung? wei.4 
36 
When one sheep leads the way all the rest follow. 
- F Wf, RF, a, 焰 
Yi yang? ch‘ien? hsing? chungt yang? "hou4 chi. 
sz 


Look not at thieves eating flesh, but look at them: 
suffering punishment. | 


m 次 i 肉 
Mo‘ k‘an* ch‘iang? tao* ch'ih! jou,‘ 


| 
| 

7» - 

Chih? k‘an* ch‘iang? taot shou‘ tsui.* | 

38 

Follow the good, and learn to be so. 








Kén! ‘hao® hsio? ‘hao.’ 











EXAMPLE. 7 


， 39 
When white calico has been dipped in the dyeing vat, 
nobody can tell it from black. 
64 i we i 8 a 
Pai? pu4 tiao* tsai* jan? kang! tgao* pai? nan? fen 
+O 3 
When old men are not upright, they teach their sons 
and grandsons to be rogues. 














Wei? lao? put chéng* chiao* ‘huai* tai gun.! 
41 
Follow example. nt.: Recite according to the book, 
a A OS 
. Chaot pén? hsiian! k‘o.! 
42 
Follow example in drawing your calabash. 














Chao! yang* ‘huat ‘hu? 1u.? 
43 
He who leads an ox to drink must first wet bis 


own feet. 


Ch'ien! niu? ‘bo! shui? hsien! ta? shik! chiao.3 
44 
Bad men leave their mark wherever they go. Lit. : 

He who earries lime in a basket, leaves traces 


wherever he stops. 

Gf & AK. RAM 富 
02 k‘uang! chuang! shih? ‘hui,' tsai* ch‘u* yu? chi! wo.! 

45 

The people follow the example of those above them. 




















FBR 2 hw 也 
Shang* chih! so? wei? min? chih! kueil yeh.s 
46 
When a large vessel has opened a way, it is easy for 
a small one to follow. 
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大 Mm H% RMR Hl) OM 不 用 管 
Ta* ch'uan? t‘o! ch'eng? ts‘ao ? hasiaos ch‘uan® pu* yung‘ kao.! 
a7 
They looked on the good as thouvh they were inimi- 
table ; on the bad as on plunging the hand into 
boiling water. 
善 如 不 及 。 见 Boe B 
Chien‘ shan‘ ju? pu‘ chi?; chien* o* ju? tanl tang:! 
Norg. 一 This was an old saying in Confucius’ time, and was quoted by him as 


applicable to several of his own disciples, as well as to others his conteuporarics. 
See Legge, vol. i, page 178. 














Shoes made by the Blder 1 Brother’ s wife, are a pattern 
for the Younger Brother's wife to copy. 


ak £ @ Tt 有 wt 


. Bao® sao? tso4 hsieh! shan3 tziti® yy yang.‘ 
49 
You have an itching to do whatever you see others 


doing. 
i 人 局 KR OR te 疤 
Chien* jén? wo! niao* ‘hon? lung’ yang. 
Norz.—This is a very course, but very common saying. I have purposely 
given it a free translation. 











CHAPTER IV. 


IMPOSSIBILITIES. 








5O 
Little pillars, it is plain, 
Cannot heavy weights sustain. 

不 大 其 H.R E 

Pu* ta* ch‘? tung,* put neng? jén* chung,‘ 

51 

No needle has two sharp points. 


oF 无 两 头 A 

Chén! wu? liang® t‘ou? lit 

Nore.—The meaning of this is that it is impossible for a man to do two things 
at once, , 

















To force a hen to hatch chickens. 


By 
An4 tao® chi! mu3 pao* érh.? 
53 
A toad propping a bedpost firmly. 
Lai* ‘ha? ma’ tien* ch'uano? chiao* ying* chéng.4 
5+ 
To box in the stern of a pair of trowsers. 
hi AT FF 
K‘ut tang! li? ta? ch‘iian. 
55 
Ants removing Mount 7"az. 
是 嫌 tk 
Ma? i® pan! 工 ait Shan.! 
56 
You cannot shade off the sun’s light with one hand. 


VS 


























他 = 


一 emp fE ss A OR 
Yi pa! chang? ché! pu* chu* ché* jib* t'ou.? 
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5'7 
Throw a tile over a wall and you cannot say on 

which side it has lighted. 

Ak 知 
Ko? ch‘iang? tiul wa', wei! chih' yang8 p‘u.! 

58 
It is impossible to tell what is in the future. IJnt.f 

One may feel but not see the hair on the back o: 


one’s neck, 
RRERE RAR BRS 
Hout kéng? wo! li mao? mo! té? tao* k‘an* pu‘ chien.* 

59 

A clever daughter-in-law cannot cook without rice. 


作 HK Zz 炊 
Ch‘iao® hsi? fut nan? tsot wu? mi® chih! ch‘ui.} 
GO 
_One foot cannot stand on two boats. 


= Dm 得 焦 mi 
Yi chih! chiao3 tao* pu‘ té? liang® chib! ch‘uan.? 
































61 
If an ox won't drink, you can’t make him bend dowh 
his head. 


eR we KER EO 

Niu? pu* ch'ihl shui’, an* pu* chu‘ t‘ou.? 
62 
You cannot clap with one palm. 


一 个 巴掌 th 不 区 
Yi! ko* pa! chang® p‘ai! pu4 hsiang.? 














”全 
A single strand of silk cannot make a thread ; a soli- 
tary tree cannot make a grove. 


Hom eR Ok ROM KR 


Tan! ssi! pu‘ ch‘éng* hsien*; ku! mu‘ pu‘ ch‘éng? lin? 

64 —-—— 

The materials used in building a temple and its ante- 
rooms, are not the branches of one tree only. 











IMPOSSIBILITIES. 11 
BS wm 之 Me ES KR SK 
Miao‘ lang? chih! ts‘ai? fei! yi! mu‘ chih! chih! “ 
一 一 一 一 65 
One man cannot do two yamen-runners’ work. 


— 人 
一 % 
Yi! shén! pu* néng? tang! érh* yi* 
66 
One man cannot manage too many affairs. nt.: 
Like pumpkins in water, one pops up while you 
press another down. 


KERB BH RE 
Shui? li? an4 Shu? In? ni? La wo? lo.* 
6'7 


One bamboo pole cannot reach the bottom. 
ee ae 


— \) 
Yi! ken! chu? kao! ta? pu‘ tao® tu.? 
Ss : 
Beyond one’s strength ; as K‘ua Fu’s race after the 


sun’s shadow. 
ar BHM Se kX BAB 
Shih* put liang? lit; ju? Ktua! Fu‘ chuil jih-‘ - 

Notr.—A‘ua Fu, desiring to overtake the sun’s shadow, pursued it into the 
Vale of Yang (RB). In this chase he grew thirsty. He found a river; but its 
waters could not quench his thirst. He then turned his steps northward that he 
might drink the waters of T*ai-tsé (k 72). But before he got there he died of 
thirst. Dying, he flung down his staff. Thereupon a heavy rain fell and cover- 
ed it over with mud. From it sprang the bamboo-forest of Zéng (3), which 
overs ten 1 of ground. Yu-Asio (Sh 学 ) Bk. I. § Tien wén (天 A). 


So 
One actor cannot perform a play. 


N 


Tu? chiao* hsit nan‘ ch‘ang.* 
70 —---- 
One louse cannot raise a coverlet. 


—-f m@ + ARAB KE 


Yi! ko? shih’ tzi® ting? put chi® pei* wo.! 
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71 
How can one pole build a great house! 








一 BB 
Yi! mu4 yen! néng? chihl ta* hsia.* 
72 - 
This cup of strong wine is hard to swallow. 


过 一 杯 酒 Re le 
Chet yi! pei! yung? chius nan? té? ch‘th.! 


73 
Sandals for the same foot must be worn by different 
persons. 














wv 
~ on 


a a ES F 
Tung? pien! ts'ao3 hsieh? ko* ch‘uan! yi! chih. 
| 74 -一 一 
Who can secure a thousand-years scheme ? 
am 人 保 - 得 


fF 
Shui? jan? pao® té chfien! nien? chi! 





CHAPTER V. 


MODUS OPERANDI. 








75 
Would you yourself a perfect workman find, 
To an embroidery needle an iron pestle grind. 


# 


Jo* yao* kung! fu! shén,! 


Tieh? kan! mo? ch‘éng? hsiut ‘hua! chen.! 
76 
Save thoroughly, if you will ; 

Kill thoroughly, if you kill. 

Ak BWR A RR 
Chiu‘ jén? chiu* taot t‘ou?; sha! jén* sha! tuan‘ ‘hou.? 
'7'7 
Practice makes perfect. nt. :一 

The boxer’s fist must keep to its task ; 

And the singer’s mouth no rest must ask. 


Chiiian? pu! li? shou’ ; chitiil put li? k‘ou.3 

78 
Do thoroughly aught you set about : 
Kill a pig,—kill him out and out. 

ft, $A. Be BS 


so* shih* tso* tao‘ t‘ou?: sha! chu! sha! tao* Shou? ss, 
A arene Mire 7g OX eels dey stl 
Suppose your wish is to excel, 
Before an expert practise well. 




















4 ° ' 
Yaot té? kao,! jén? chiien? ts‘ao.! 
SO 
The loftiest towers rise from the ground. 

4, 








aR Xt 高 Bite 
Wan‘ chang‘ kao! lou? t'sung? ti* chi.3 








“= 一 ENE art ”= 
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Si 
Every thing is difficult at first. 








Wan! shiht ch%® tou2 nan.? 











82 
It is easier to know how to do a thing than to do it. 
3 行 之 B 
Chihl fei! nan? hsing? chih' wei? nan? 
8s 





Easy to look at ; difficult to imitate. 


jp 4 B.S Rt 
Chien* ché? yi*t; hsio? ché? nan.” 
‘84 
Whoever undertakes a task cannot repudiate the re- 

sponsibility. 


fi 其 手 不 mgm 其 FH 
Ling’ ch‘i? shou? pu4 néng? hsieh* chi? tsé.2 
85 
What one knows not how to do is difficult ; what 

one knows how to do is not. | 
|, BK 
Nan? ché? pu‘ ‘huit; ‘hui ché? put nan.? 
S86 - 
What is earned with hard labour is eaten with 


pleasure. 


























= 4 Pan 
A 
Hsin! k‘u? tao3 te2 kiuait Shuo? chSh.! 
8'7 


Draw a tiger incompletely and it is only like a 
dog. 


2 . 2 
‘Hua! ‘hu? put ch‘éng? chung! lei* chiiian.® 








88 
A hundred paths present a hundred difficulties. 
道 路 百 般 F 


Pai® pan! tao* lu‘ pai? pan! nan.’ 
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89g 
In hurry is error. ! 
tc 中 有 锁 
‘Mang? chung! yu? ts‘o.4 
9O 
Done leisurely, done well. 
容 wt 好 事 
Tstung? yung? kan2 haog shih.* 
OL 








Slow work produces fine goods. 


e DW 
Man‘ kung! ch‘u! hsi* ‘huo.* 
92 一 
Would you have a steady aim, bore through the rock 
to the fountains of the sea. 
若 要 必 GB EB 山 通 
Jo* yao‘ hsinl ch‘ang? chien,! tso? shan! t‘ung! ‘hai? ch'iian.2 
' 93 
Nine-storied terraces rise by a gradual accumulation 


of bricks. 
| Z Rm 二 
Chiu’ ts‘éng? chih' tai? chi? yii? lei? t‘u.3 
‘OF . 
If you ferry at all, ferry right over. 
K Be 
Tut jén? tut shang‘ an.* 

一 95 
What is done hastily is not done well. 
Pan‘ shih‘ ttait mang? La 和 ts‘én! ch'a} liao. 
96 
Iron long fired becomes steel. 
































A K kh Si 
Chiu? ‘huo? lien* ch‘éng? kang.! 
97 
Anything beyond one’s strength is never done well. 
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= 


A i 
Keit li* pu* tao3 chao. 








98 
When the arrow is on the string it must go. 
上 ABA B 


Chien‘ tsai* hsien? shang* pu‘ te2 pu* fa.? 








99 : 
What is chopped has not the roundness of what is 








turned. | 
砍 的 没 得 车 的 贺 
K‘an?® ti! mu? té ch'6l ti! yiian.? 

100 


What you have to do, do without delay. nt. : Wait 
till the Yellow River becomes clear, and how old 
will you be ? | 


得 BR WwW 消 人 # 
Téng? té? “Huang? ‘Ho? ching! jén? shou* chi? ‘ho?? 
LOL 
To bottom an affair. Jnt.: To dig up a tree in 

search for the root. 
根 


2H 入 

Wa! shu‘ hsin? k6n.l 

LO2 

Use careful: reflection, and all things grow easy: 

shrink from considering, and all things grow hard. 
用 必 at BR mR RD 


> ii 
Yung* hsin! chit chiao* pan! pan! yi': 
a Ob 思 - 
T'uit put ssi! liang? shih* shih* nan.? 
一 103 
Practice mgkes perfect. 




















7G {A 成 自 bd 
Hsi? kuan* ch‘éng? tzii* jan.” 
LO 
| A novice at the first attempt, an adept at the second. | 








wa 已 
。 , = © raw 4 é%0 
Yi! “hui? sheng! érh* ‘hui? shou? 
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105 
To do or say any thing by instalements ! 


San’ pa? ting! pit yen,? yi chieh! yi! chieh' ti! lai.? 
Nore. —The literal translation of this proverb, more expressive than elegant, 
I leave to readers of Chinese. 














106 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. nt.: Seven steers- 
men, eight ae one is uniform the other is not. 


七 AK FF RRK K 
Chi! shaol co i pa! shui? shou,® nis chi? wo? pu‘ ch‘? 
10'7 
The Same. Jnt.: Seven hands and eight feet. 








“+A B 
Chi! shou? pa! chiao. 
108 
As my as e seize a tortoise in a jar. 


5 &.F FH SS 


T'an? t2i3 a =, wu! kuei,! shou? tao* ch‘ing? na.” 
LOS 
It is easier than to blow dust off anything. 














AR 
Put feit ch‘ui! bui! chibl li.t 
L1O 
Too great haste. Jit.: The same night that he 
catches a thief to the yamun he hurries*him. 








Cho! tao® ch'iang? tao* lien? yeh* chieh.! 
1121 
To do hurriedly. Jnt.: He breaks the ch'ing in burn- 


ing his incense. 








es fF 打破 B 
Shao! hsiang' ta? po og! 
Nore.—The ching is a musical stone used for ringing on during worship. 
112 
Congee naturally thickens as it cools. 
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m 8 8 RR ts 
Chou! léng® tzii* jan? ch‘ou.? 
Nore.—The design of this proverb is to warn against hurry or anxiety in 
doing anything. 
113 


Mistakes occur through haste, never through doing a 
thing leisurely. 


5, 过 ae , 过 


Chib? yu? chi? kuo* ti} mu? yu® ‘huan® kuot ti. 人 
Lit 
To perfect diligence nothing is difficult. 
Yi! ch‘in* t‘ien! bsiat wu? nan? shib.4 
L115 
He who hurries cannot walk with a stately step. 
fr Mm 好 步 
Mang? hsing? wu? hao? pu. | 
一 L116 
There j is nothing difficult in the world; the only fear 
is that men will be lacking 1 in perseverance. 
世 上 3 事 ° A 怕 心 不 EE 
Shih* shang4 wu? nan? shih*; chih* p‘a‘* bsinl pu‘ chien. 
4117 
A thousand artisans a thousand plans. 
































fai 
Ckien! kot shih! chuan‘* ch‘ien! ko! fa.3 
118 
Easier said than done. 








“ 名 
Shuo! té? chu! Jai? tsot put ch'u2 1ai.? 








CHAPTER VI. 


RESOLUTION. 





119 
Be resolved and the thing is done. 





Rim & He BH mM 
Yu chih* ché? shih* ching* ch‘éng 
120 
Resolution ; is independent of great age ; but without 
it one lives a hundred years in vain. 

有 志 

Yu? chih* put tsai* nien? kao! ; 

ef 空 8B DR 
wu? chi! kung! chang? pai? sui.* 
121 , 
Through all his ranges of spires the murex will force 


out his head. 
l BR & A 
Lo? shih! wan! wan! chiu‘ tsi‘ yu? ch‘u! t‘ou? ja 
122 
Every task can be accomplished by a man of resolution. 
fa 有 必 A 
Shih‘ pta4 yu? hsinl jan.? 
123 
With ease a man of worth establishes a family: and 
what is hard to the true superior man when he 
resolves ? 
多 


A KRE RK B SB 
Ta‘ chang* fu! chis chia' yung? yi*: 
matin & 
Chén! chiin! tzii® lit chih* ‘ho? nan? 
124 
To doa good trade wants nothing but resolution ; to 

do a large one nothing but applicatien. 
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Be ER RE Ge 所 
Shih* yeh* yao* hao® chih® teait chih* ch‘ ; 








SEEK RE BS 
shih* yeh* yao‘ ta‘ chih® teait ch'in? lao.? 
125 


Possessed of resolution a man may make his living 
thereby ; without it a man must earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow. 


有 me 志 。 和 无 志 隐 
Yu3 总， ch'sibl chih4; wu? chih* ch'ibl li.* 
126 








One with life-long resolution rivals the loftiness of 
Heaven. 


eS 生 © MRK 高 

Pting? shéng! chib* chit yii® t'ien’ kao.! 

12'7 

He who refuses to serve either king or prince is pos- 
sessed of lofty resolution. 




















不 王 高 ， 人 和 何 其 
Pu‘ shiht wang? ‘hou? kao! shang‘ chi? & 
128 
The first thing a scholar does is to establish resolution. 
+ 先 立志 
Shih‘ hsien! lit chib 
129 


He cannot see the river, his heart is so set on leaping 
the dragon gate. 
mw mR @ A KR wW 水 
Liang? yen? ping* put kuanl ‘ho? shui,’ 
- © 只 &@ Be ze 月 
Yi! bsinl chih? wang‘ tiao* lung? mén.? 
| Norz. 一 In this figurative way the resolution with whish a scholar attempts to 
gain his degree is set forth. 








130 

To be possessed of resolution. vt.: To open’ the 
hand in order to grasp the moon in the heavens ; to 
plunge into the sea in order to seize leviathan. 
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ae = Bw HE K 上 月 
Shu! shou? chiu* cho! tien! shang* yiich‘; 
入 水 能 ® 4 FR 
ja‘. shui? néng? ch‘in? ‘hai? chung! ao? ° 
Nore.—The Ao is a fabulous sea monster, said to support the mountain 
Préng-lat (SE We IJ) on its back. 
一 一 一 131 
Till transformed into a dragon, the glittering-scaled 
fish never lost his resolution. 
mS RA 8 eo OF 
Chin? lin? weit pien* chihs ch'ang2? ts'un.? 





一 一 一 一 -一 一 -一 ~- 一 


SECTION II-ON ANIMALS, 


CHAPTER I. 
BEASTS. 








132 
Although dogs together fight, 
They are very soon all right. 


mink Se 好 
Kou? hsiang! ao yi* té? ‘hao.° 


133 
The dog understands his master’s mood. 
通 ， 人 ,性 
Kou® tangl jén? hsing.* 
134 - 
The dog has no aversion to a poor family. 


独 不 家 
Kou? put hsien? chia! p‘in.% 




















135 
Dogs have more good in them than men think they 


have. 
狗 aARAK 知 
Kou? yu? i* jan? a chih.! 
136 








One dog barks at something, and a hundred bark athim. 


Yi! ch'iiang feit hsing,? pai® ch‘iian® fei* shéng. 
137 
The dog guards the night, the cock rules the morn. 








° A 
Chiiian’ shou® yeh,‘ chi! ssi! ch'én.? 
138 
The cat steals the rice, and the dog comes and eats it. 


= 狗 


x HR. # iz 创 
Mao! tzii® pan! tao? tséng,* tit kou? tsi? kan? ta03 chang,! 
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一 一 一 139 —— 
The horse never turns its back on its master. 


BA Rt 
' Ma? pu‘ pei* chu? 


-一 一 140 一 -一 
Cavalry horses delight in battle. 


dae? ° 
Chéng' ma? lien* tou* chan‘. 


-一 141 一 一 一 
A good horse resembles a superior man. 
Bo 


Liang” ma? pi chiin! tz. 


—— 142 —— 
Men and beasts are all alike. 


Ns 一 
Jén? shout yi! pan.} 
Nore.—This proverb, which reminds one of the saying in the Book of Ec- 


clesiastes—‘*so that a man hath no pre-eminence above a beast 一 is used some- 
times to prevent cruelty to animals, and sometimes to dissuade from killing them 


for food. 
143 —— 
“Ina as horses and cows don’t agree.” 
BER i 及 ， 
fe ma? niu* pu‘ hsiang! chi.” 
-一 一 144 ——— 
The horse knows his owner. 
& 能 im 


Ma’ néng* shih* chu.’ 
Nore.—‘* The ox knoweth his ™ and the ass his master’s crib.” Isa. i: 8 


The Stag, Phoenix, Tortoise, and Dragon, are the 
four chiefs of birds and beasts. 


, Be = A | 
Lin? féng* kuei! lung,? wei* chih’ ssit* ling.? 
| 146 | 
The impetuous steed: won’t brook restraint. 


a H.R oh 等 防 


Hesin* ma*® yu? chiang, 1 put pit shout fang.’ 











CHAPTER II. 
BIRDS. 


14'7 
The swallow’s plastering up its nest is labour lost. 








一 ze 
en* tzii® hsien? ni? yi! ch‘ang? k‘ung.! 


Nore.—This saying rests on the migratory character of the bird for its 
Justification. 
148 


The yellow hawk does not rob nests for food. 
RARE 食 
Huang? ying! pu4 ta? wo! hsia‘ shih.” 

149 

A sparrow is a little bird yet it has liver and gall 

all complete. 














小 
Ma? ch‘iao® sui! hsiao® kan! tan? chiit ch‘iian.? 
Note.—This proverb enforces the necessity of careful attention to the smallest 
details of any work or service. 





150 | 
In cold weather cocks crow at midnight. 


2 





陪 
‘Han? chi! pan‘ yeht 人 ti. 
151 
Crows are black all the world over. 


bee) 








Chu‘ ch'ut lao? ya! yi! pan ‘hei 
152 


| The crow does not devour fowls; they are the prey 
of the eagle. 








A 不 PS 
Lao’ ya! put Ae chi! ; kai! .证 的 
153 
The wild goose brings the beginning of Autumn. 








4 地 
Hsin! ch‘iu! yen4 tai* ]ai.2 
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154 
The heron eats not heron’s flesh. 


gz eB 不 


Lu‘ sst! put ch‘th' lot ssi! jou. 
155 —— 
Does the swallow know the wild goose’s intention ? 


ate + LE, 
Je 从 机 a a a 
Yen‘ ch iao3 ch‘i® chih! ‘hung? ku? chih.4 





SECTION III—ONW BUSINESS. | 


CHAPTER IL 


BUYING AND SELLING. 





156 - --- 
When two partners have one mind, 
Clay is into gold refined. 


— 


一 人 同一 心 。 f om 
Erht jén? tung? yi! hsin,} ‘huang? t'u? pien* ch‘éng? chin! 
—— 15'7 
At market prices do your trade, 


And mutual wrangling you ‘Il evade, 


ie ff fh. + 得 8 晶 
Shih? chih? ku! chia,4 pu* té? hsiang! ma.* 
158 
Where much pushing must be made, 
There cannot be a lively trade. 


KH. 生 


Chiu? mai® ch‘iu? mai,* shéng! i pu k‘uai.t 
159 
Who does not ready money clutch, 

Of business talent has not much. 
水 抓 。 不 是 TF R 
Hsien‘ ch‘ien? pu‘ chua,! put shibht ‘hang? chia.! 
-—~ - LEO 
In melon plots, picking and choosing, 
As one proceeds, grow more confusing. 




















a # # KB & & 差 
Yiian? 1i3 hsiian? kua,! yiieh* hsiian® yiieh* ch‘a.! 
161 — 








If no profit he espies, 
Where’s the man will early rise ? 


一 人 





一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 
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A SAS, oH OB 
Jén? wu? lit hsi2 shui? k‘én® tsao® ch'i3? 
162 一 
Hurrying along on both one’s feet, 
Is all for clothes and something to eat. 
mB 足 tt t £. RB 
Liang? tsu? mang? mang? tsou, 4 _ Chih’ wei‘ shén! ‘tho? k‘ou? 
163° 
After a . heavy fall of snow, 


F uel, rice, oil, and salt, all dearer grow. 














A = © # 下 
Ta* hsiieh? fén! fén! hsia,* 


z 米 5 
offs mi,? yu,? yen,? tu! chang® chia.4 





164 
From small profits and many expenses, 
Comes a whole life of sad consequences. 


> 用 钱 多 。 一 身 受 - # 

Chuan* ch‘ien? shad? yungt ch'ien2 to,! yi! shén! shout aa po.t 

165 

Fortunes of thousands, of thousands ten, 
Cannot be made but by able men. 


Bo 
Ch‘énp? chien’ lei? wan,* yao* yu® lit chuan.4 
166 
He plans less for profit than for quick returns, who 
Will buy a thing for three cash and sell it for two. 

















Sani ko* chtien? mai, liang® ko* ch‘ien? mai,‘ 





a gay 


Put t'u? chuan‘ ch‘ien? chib? tu? k‘uai.4 
167 
Whenever you go abroad to trade; 
Of sponte your silver be afraid. 


洛 . 不 要 BA 


Ch'ul w 外 tso” k‘o,* pu* yao* lout po. 
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一 一 一 一 一 一 一 


—— 168 —— 
In fine weather he wont go out ; 
In dull he hawks cold jelly about ; 
In the sixth month felt hats he’d sell ; 
And in the first, door gods as well. 


天 睛 不 出 由。 天 RR eB 
Ten}! ching? put chb'ul mén ;? tien! shih! mai‘ liang? fen ;3 
AA RE ©. £F AK 门神 
Lu‘ yiieh* mai* chan! mao ;* chéng* yiieh mai* mén? shén? 


Norg. 一 In the Chinese December a brisk trade is done in all directions in 
pictures of gods, etc. for the doors ; but no sooner does the new year come in than 
that trade ceases entirely, and he would show a very foolish inattention to the 
state of the market who should attempt such a trade in January. 


一 一 一 169 —-—— 
You skim the oil, with the broth make free, 
Without a word of oe me. 


汤 。 不 与 我 
P%eh! k‘ai! yu? ‘ho! ttang'1 put yi wo3 hsiangl shang? 
—— 1'7Q 一 一 
Pay your cash and take your grog 
Drink it off and on you Jog. 


4 
Heien! chien? ‘hou! chiu "3 ch‘ih! liao? chiu4 tsou.® 
-一 一 一 171 一 一 一 
Profits equally share ; 
Losses equally bear. 


公 分 RAR B 
Chuan‘ ch‘ien? kung! fén;! ché? pén® kung! jcn.t 
L'72 
Buyers are esteemed ; 


Goods mere grass are deemed. 
EI e =} 


Ae ° 45 
K‘o* shih* pao ;? ‘huo? shih* ts‘ao.? 


一 一 一 173 一 一 一 
By entering all that’s sold or bought, 
You'll escape much anxious after-thought. 
a Sethe, e 后 思 
Sui? pi? téng! chang,’ mien® ‘hou* ssi! liang.? 


一 一 -一 一 -一 一 
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~ 174 
Though you have money do not spend it in the 
twelfth month. 











有 RB SS 里 
Yu? chien? mot mai? la* yiieh* ‘huo.t 
175 


If you would not be cheated ask the price at three 
shops. 加 
二 kh i B 


‘Huot mai? san!’ chia! pu‘ shang‘ tang.! 
176 
If a little cash does not go, much cash will not come. 


小 BRE KB RH 
Hsiao® ch'ien2 pu‘ ch‘ii,? ta* ch‘ien? put Iai? 
Nore.—If you do not expend a little money in the entertainment of customers, 
you will get none. 
工 77 


Use the little to get the big. 
以 小 到 大 


I? hsiao® taot ta. 
1'78 
Throw a brick to allure a gem. 


me 45| & 
Pfao! chuan! yin? yi 
1'79 
| A man without a smiling face must not open a shop. 


x KF BR 
Jén? wu? hsiaot lien? hsiu! k‘ai! tien.4 
180 
Cheap things are not good ; good things are not cheap. 


便 宜 不 是 货 。 是 货 不 便 宣 


Pien* i? put shiht thuo +! ;* shih haot pu‘ pien* i.? 





————— 











--—- 181 一 
The melon seller declares his melons sweet. 
| 说 瓜 i 


一 一 一 


Mai! kual ti! shuo! kua! tien.2 








ee ne ee eee 











1 


a 
! 30 : BUSINESS, 


: 182 
Seeing a rush don’t pursue. 
A 











Chien* k‘uai! mo‘ kan.? 
183 
| After ten days’ waiting above the rapids, you may 
traverse nine provinces in a day. 
日 潍 一 Hz kt W 
Shih? jiht t'an! ttou2 tso4 yi! jib* tsou® chiu? chou.! 


Notr.—This and the preceding proverb poiut ont the advantage to be gained 
by patient perseverance in trade. 


一 一 一 184 
There is a time to fish, and a time to dry nets. 
68 OS 
Ta? wang’ jih,t shai‘ wangs shih.2 
185 
Fuel is not sold in a forest, nor fish on a lake. 


林 中 PRS BH LRM A 
Lin? chung! pu‘ mai‘ hsin,! ‘hu? shang* put yu? yii.? 
186 
Great profits, great risks. 

Fh ta4 ‘hait ta. 
18'7 ——— 
Use both such goods and money as suit rn market, 

















‘Huo! hsiaol ma? t'ou,2 chien? yung* tit Rist 
1838s ——— 
It is easy to open a shop, but hard to keep it open. 
a th 
K‘ai! tient yung? yi 让 shou? tien‘ nan.? 
iss ——— 
Count cash as though it were gold, and so avoid the 


least mistake. 
A ef. hE FS 


Shut chien? jo” kan4 chin, pu‘ ch'al pan‘ ‘hao? fen.1 











| 
| 
| 
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190 —— 
Better sell for small profits than fail in business. 


折 本 Ri KR RK 
Ché* pén? put ju? chien* mai* ‘huo.* 
LOL 
You cannot cheat one in the trade, 


行 党 
Nei! ‘hang? pu4 shang* tang. 
When a steelyard hook is beaten into a nau, both its 
ends are drawn out straight. 


Ch‘éng* koy! ta? ting! liang® ch‘é? chih? 
Notr.—The steelyard hook in question is formed by bending one straight piece 


of iron wire; straightened out again it assumes its former condition. Hence this 
proverb is applied to one who is neither richer nor poorer for his trading. 


——— 193 一 一 
Wares are good and bad ; prices high and low. 
F 15 


高 
‘Huot yn hao® tai 3 chiat yu? kao! ti. 
19st — 
A man may be more vigorous than his luck; or he 
may be more unbending than his goods. 
Ae, AR ROR OR 
Jén? chiang? ming* put ch'iang;? 5? jew” ying* Shuo* put ying. 
195 ——— 
When there is no fish in the river, shrimps are dear. 
fo & BH. 
‘Ho? ]i wu? yii,? hsia! yeh? kuei! 
Nore.—This saying is sometimes applied to children, showing that daughters 
are precious in the absence of sons. 








—— 196 - 
There may be trade to be done, and none able to do it, 


意 有 路 。 人 B 
Shéng! if yu? lu,* jén? wu? lu. 


What the customer dreads is to be taken in. 


一 








| 
| 





e2 . BUSINESS. 


RRAA At 上 党 
Mai* ‘huot ti kot jén? p'at shang* tang! 
—-- 198 
Bargaining is as necessary to trade as poling to a vessel. 


3 ££ Ff HH 2 返 


Tsui? yaot chéng,!' ch‘uan? yao! chang.* 
199 
Ready money can buy any thing in stock. 





Hsien‘ ch‘ien? mai’ hsien4 ‘huo.* 





e s e 加 200 
Bad silver will only buy old sow’s flesh. 
mS i wR A 
Tung? yin? tzii? mai? mn? chu! jou.4 
- 201 
He sings for joy who makes a profit easily. 
得 了 便 w 8 BF 
Té liao® pien* ts‘ai? ch'ang* ya? tiao.* 
202 
When one cheats up to heaven in the price he asks; 
you come down to earth in the price you offer. 
讲价。 就 地 温 
Man’ tienl chiang’ chia,* chiu4 tit ‘huan? ch‘ien.? 
-一 -一 208 
To fatten the mule and starve the horse. 


取 了 嗓子 瘦 了 E 
Fei? liao? lo? tzii® shout liao? ma.* 
Norr.—This refers to what is said to be common enough in China, naraely, 
one partner’s fattening himself at the expense of another. 


| 204 
Who cannot catch fish must catch shrimps. 


不 Hb Te 
Put té? yii? yeh*® té? hsia.! 


205 
In businesg one must be perfectly affable. 





— Ea 





4 ura 
Shéng! i* chung! yao* yi! t'uan? ‘ho? ch‘i* 


eee 
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206 
Every trade has its ways. 








is 各 ; 
Shéng! i* ko* yu® tao* lu.4 
20'7 
He who can turn his hand to anything, has not the 
mind of a fool; and stock which never lies dead, 
naturally yields a profit. 
人 多 8 Hh 


Jén? to! pien4 ‘hua‘ hsinl but ch‘un;? 








不 留 利 自 
‘huo* pu* t‘ing? liu? lit tz 冯 4 Sheng.1 
208 
There ate customers for all sorts of goods. 








a OK + 4 & 

Pai? ‘huo* chung! pai? k‘o.4 
209 
To-sell a couple of cucumbers in three days. 


ee 








= KR ww 人 条 HR OD 
San! t‘ien! mait liang? t‘iao? Shuang? kua.! 
210° 


When water rises vessels rise ; so rise market prices. 
Ls 








Shui? chfang? ch‘uan? kao ; “1 kaol tai? shiht chia.! 
211 
High prices attract sellers from afar. 


客 


Chiat kao! chao! yiian? k‘o.! 














One word now will settle a bargain, though prices. 
vary from morning to night. 


yA 
tsao? wan? shih? chia* put t'ung.” 
213 一 一 一 
Buyers and sellers dispute over a single cash. 








: 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
Mu‘ hsia* yi! yen? wei? ting,‘ | 
{ 








oA BUSINESS. 


Mai? mai? chéng! ‘hao? li 
2ick - 
Dispute the price, but don’t dispute the weight. 








Air 


价 不 
Chéng! chia* pu4 chéng! p‘ing.? 








215 
Buying fresh fish and vegetables examine them first, 
then fix the price. 
鲜 oh 
Hsien! vii? hsiao® ts‘ai* t*i? lan? cho? chia.! 
216 
Hold back your goods for a thousand days, and you'll 


be sure to sell at a profit. 








得 Tt 日 货 ° 自 2 
Fang* té? ch'ienl jih* ‘huo,* tzii* yu? chuan* ch'ien2 sbih.? 
21'7 








Ten thousand per cent is a cargo of wealth and return 
to one’s home. 


一 AS A RM mt Bi 

Yil pén? wan‘ li, ? man’ tsai3 érh? kuei.? 

218 

For profits as small as a fly’s head, to rush from east 
to west. 


EE pA J ， 利 。 ar 丁 
Ying! t‘ou? hsiao? li,* pén! hsi! tsou* tung.1 
一 219 
Just scales and full measures injure no man. 











Ch‘éng* p‘ing? tou? man? put k'ueil jén.? | 
220 | 
Don’t buy every thing that’s cheap, and you'll escape 
being greatly taken in. | 
Rr #8 RL RE 和 | 











Mai? put chin* pien* yi* shang* pu‘ chin‘ tang.! 
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221 
He who has patience to wait for a shoal of fish, will 
catch small ones if not large. 


耐烦 等 得 对 A 


Nai‘ fan? téng? té? ch'iin2 yii? tao.‘ 
KA 不 来 小 AR 
ta* yii? put lai? hsiao3 yii2 1ai.2 

222 

Own brothers keep careful accounts. 

日 
Chin! hsiungl tit ng! suan* chang.‘ 

223 

Relations or not relations, my-turnips are three hundred 

eash per picul. 




















kB 4 
Chin! chia! pu4 ch‘in! chia,} 


anh 
lo? po! san! pai® chien? yi! tan.! 








224 
Small trades make great profit. 
小 
Jsiao3 shéng! i* chuan‘ ta* ch‘ien.? 
325 
Even a dolt will not sell under cost price to favour| 


any one. 
不 把 本 饶 A 
Chih? ‘han put pa? pén? jao* jén. 
226 
When you buy, buy genuine articles; and if you 
must lose, lose as little as possible. 








/ 








RES. TAH Se 

Mai? ‘huot mai? te? chén;! ché? pen3 ché? té? ch'ing. 

227 | 

Those who make money make little exertion ; those 
who make much exertion make no money. 


’ oO . Bie = 
Chuan‘ ch‘ien? pu‘ fei li;* feit lit pu* chuan‘ ch‘ien.? 








36 BUSINESS. 
——— 228 
A good customer wont change his shop, or a good 
shop lose its customer, once in three years. 


三 年 不 R 周 


‘Hao® k‘o* san! nien? pn4 “huant tien,‘ 
= 年 
‘hao® tien* san! nien? pu‘ ‘huan‘ ko. 
——— 229 —— 
Those who can do a good trade don't wrangle over 


taxes. 
Sk RAK FS HR 
Huid tso mai® mai* pu* chéng! ya? shui.* 
230 —— 
When Kuan Lao-yeh sells bean-curd, the man is 
strong, the goods are weak. 


—-s 








Kuan! Lao? yeh? mai‘ tou‘ fu? jen? ch‘iang? ‘huo* jo.* 
NoTs.—In the popular idea Kuan Lao-yeh or the god of war, was originally 
nothing but a bean-curd seller. As such he is@represented on the stage. And 
this proverb is employed in telling a: man that however fine a salesman he may 
be, his goods are not up to the mark. 


-一 一 231 —— ° 
Able to buy, don’t so buy as to frighten the seller : 
able to:sell, don’t so sell as to frighten the buyer. 
& 买 怕 人 


Hui4 mai? mo* mai? x 33 


会 R & KR fh 
‘hui mait mo* mai* p‘a* jén. Ay 
一 一 一 一 232 —— 
When there is no fish in one spot, cast your hook 
into another. 


J, &, %, 8, 别 ， 下 ， 的 


u° ch'u* wu? yii? pieh? hsia* kon.’ 
一 一 一 233 一 
“Before you calculate on buying, calculate on selling. 





33 


=~ 0 了 
Wei‘ snan4 mai,® hsien! suan4 mai.* 
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一 一 234 一 一 一 
Don’t reckon on this year’s bamboo, but on next 
year’s bamboo sprouts. 


不 图 > £ TF. a 
Pu‘ t'u? chin’ nien? chu,’ yeh? t'u? lai? nien? sun. 
235 


| A string of cash can but reach to the back of one’s heel. 
Yi! ckuan4 ch‘ien? ta® ch‘i? chiao? “hou4 kén,} 
Note.—This proverb says in effect:—The swn is a mere trifle, not worth 
contending about. 


CHAPTER II. 


CAPITAL. 





| 
| 
236 -一 一 
Two men seeing eye to eye, 
Having money gold can buy: 
| Without money, though he try, 
| ne can but a needle buy. 


人 一般 忆 A B® H.R 全 


Liang® jén? yi! panl hsin yus ch‘ien? kianl mai? chin :: 


| 一 人 人 一般 G& BR 钱 H RR 针 
Yi! jen2? yi! pan! hsin1 wu? ch‘ien? k‘an! mai? chén.! 








23,7 
Small profits on large capital are after all great ; great 
profits on small capital are after all small. 
AKA oh @ 是 大 
Pén® ta+ li* hsiao® ‘huan? shih‘ ta :4 
本 小 AK Bw 是 小 
pén® hsiao® li* ta+ ‘huan? shih* hsiao 
238 
Great capital ae profits. 








Pan3 tat lit ta. 

一 一 一 239 

You cannot trade without some capital. Lit.: You 

must have a couple of grains of rice in order to 
catch fowls. 





i 8 wb EB Bw y 

Ch'a4 chi! yeh? yaot liang® k‘o? mi.3 

-一 -一 940 --- 

The same. Jit.: No one can sew without a needle : 
no one can row without water. 


Jt St A Sl BR. OR OK OF 


Fei! chén! pu‘ yin? hsien:* wu? shiu? put ta! ch‘uan.? 





~*~ 
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24:1 
Though boiled to ribbons the meat is still in the pan. 


wh 

Jou lan* liao® tsai* kuo! 1i.3 
Nore.—Applicable to stock in trade, or capital in hand. 
242 
Union of a aa is lke union of fate. 


同 如 同 命 
Tung2 ‘huo®’ &, ju? tung? ming.* 
243 
Having capital to open an gating house, I dread not 

the most oR stomach. 


店 。 不 愧 fe AO AR 
Yu? chiens at fant tien,* pu‘ p‘a* ni? tat hes ‘han.* 
244 - . 
A dry finger cannot lick up salt. 
x if # RA KR B R 
- Kan’ chihy chia? tsiens put ch'ti® yen? lai? 
245 
Without eapital. Zit.: A farmer without an ox; a 
merchant without capital. : 



































pod Fe 25 无 本 
Chuang! chia! wu? niu;? k‘o* wu? pno3 — 
246 ; 





To get on without capital. Int.: He picks up grain 
and opens a mill. 


dae a ko is on 加 Bi 
24'7 
To attempt great trade without capital. Jnt.: With 
never a single hemp thread in his hand, he thinks 
to make a dozen nets. | 


得 


Shou? shang* mu? te2 yi! ktn ma? hsien,* 








& BoM oT + 股 ” 移 
bsinl Ji? bsiang3 ta? shih? érht kus wang.? 








CHAPTER III. ， 
DEBTS, CREDIT, BORROWING, AND LENDING. 


2248 
My capital’s small and profits slender, 
On credit my goods I can’t surrender. 
A Oh A KR 不 得 
Pén® hsiao3 li‘ tsé, 4 ahal ch‘ien* pu‘ té.? 
249 : 
”Lend the man money ‘if you have it to spare ; 
And if you have not,,to be civil take care. 


ot 


or) ’ 
Yu? ch‘ien? chiang! ch‘ien ;2 wu? ch‘ien? chiang! yen? — 




















| 250 

[t 1s not considered debt when the interest has been 
paid ; 

Nor when the principal’s paid back can a charge of 
fraud be made. 


2 ARB 从。 温 本 不 
“Huan? lit put wei? chtien ; 六 uan2 pén® put wa? p‘ien.4 
251 
You borrow my umbrella,—to thank me do not try ; 
But through the night, Pd ask you, please, hang it 


up to dry. 

a2&7w wm. Rf we Bm 
Chieh* san? wut yuog* hsieh*; chih3 yaot liang* ko* yeh-* 
252 
Iron or brass, 


at nothing pass. 

















2 | eo — 4 
Shih‘ tung? shih* t‘ieb, 3 yao! li? yi! Biep. 
Note. — This proverb advises to take whatever can be got of a debt. 
253 
Better take eight hundred than give credit for a 


thousand cash. - 
a 不 如 八 百 现 


Chtien! sbal pat ju? pa! pai? hsien. 








| 
| 
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254 ——-— 
Credit cuts off customers. 


i te 斯 +t 大 
| Shé! chang‘ tuan‘ chu? ku! 
255 | 
We can deal with ready money customers; those who 
want credit may spare their breath. 
, B 


Hsien? ch‘ien? chao! ku4; shé! ché? mien? yen.? 

—— 256 

Better twenty per cent on ready money, than thirty 
per cent on credit. 


R= A i BR 二 
Shé! san! pu* ju® hsien2 érb.4 
—— 25'7 ——— 
Debt oppresses man. Lit. : The character ch‘ten (debt) 
presses on the head of the character yén (man). 


BA 
Chiien* tzii* ya! jén? t'ou.? 
” Nore.—This { ingenious play on the word ci’ien, will be readily appreciated on 
an inspection of the way in which that word is written. 


258 
I shall easily get over this year’s famine; but in my 
plenty it will be hard for you to meet me. 
范 年 . 易 得 过 。 


‘Huang! nien2 yit té* ko*; shih? shou! nan? chien* jén.? 
Nore.—Said by one in low water, wlio wishes to borrow money, to one who 
refuses to lend it. 











259 ——— 
If any one wishes to enjoy the good will of his kind,- 
let him sell on credit and never collect the money. 


一 和 和 


世 上 车 要 人 情妇 
Shiht shang* jo* yao4 jén? ch'iog? \ao,3 


shé! chit thuot wut moi chtis chtien.? 
260 
One year | borrows another year’s food. 


a a ee ee nm 
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年 = eta 
Yin? nien? chib! liao? mao® nien? liang.? 
| 261 
He will even lend the plinths of his pillars, 








A tf A 
Tan! tao® chiu4 t‘ou? pa? sang’ tun! chieh* jén.? 
262 
He who checks his appetite avoids debt. 

ies taui® put ch‘ien* chai.‘ 
263 
To lend without prospect of repayment. Int.: To 
throw a fleshy bone at a dog. 














Tiu! jou* ku? ta® kon® tzi.3 
264 
The same. Jnt.: If you pelt dogs with meat dump- 
lings you vk — all and ae nothing. 
-无 FE 


Jou fe 这 A, yas Be wu? lai.? 














265 
Urged to pay he resembles a tortoise. 
ae 像 & & 
Pi! té? hsiangt wu! kne.! 
Norr.—This very uncomplimentary saying indicates the difficulty (experienced 


more particularly as the New Year approaches) of meeting with a debtor. Like 
the tortoise when assailed, he draws in his head, and hides himself, 


266 
He cannot pay his debts. Jvt.;: If I kill him he has 
no skin; if I scrape him he has no flesh. 


他 mee 5] 他 无 网 


Sha! tal wu? p‘i;? kual tal wn? jou.4 
267 
No fear of dishonesty ; the only fear is of penury. 














. 奸 。 他、 2 
Pu’ p'at chien!; chib? p‘at mu? ch‘ien.? 
NoTE.— Payment may be compelled in the one case, not in the other. 
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268 
When the man dies the debt is lost. 








Jén? ssii® chai* lan.‘ 
Norr.—That is if he leave no responsible persons behind, such especially as 


269 
A son pays his father’ s debits, but a father will not 


recognise 8 son’s. ‘ 
sq ar 


Fu‘ chai*t tzii5 huan? tzii? chait fut put an 
2'70 
Rather check your appetite than get into debt; and 
though penniless be pe 
类 


COR & FH 而 
J ans k'ou3 mo* ch'ien4 chai*; wu? ch‘ien? ch‘ich? nai‘ fan.? 
271 
As the rivers pour their waters back again into the 
sea, 80 what a man has lent is returned to him again. 




















ak i, cheng? oa het x, ‘hai,$ 
SoU. 
yuan? wu‘ chiao! Shuan? chiu* chu3 jen.? 
272 
Lend to one who won't repay, and you'll provoke his 
dislike. . 
ff 钱 不 #8 kK RH 怪 
Chieh* ch‘ien? pu* ‘huan? fan* chao! kuai.! 
273 
For criminals there are prisons; where are there 
prisons for debtors ? ， 
Chih’ ya3 fan4 hah i. mt ; a, i, &, fh a ae 
274 
If you owe a man anything there is nothing like see- 
ing him often. 























44: BUSINESS. 


月 
Chsien4 chai* pu4 ju? ch‘in? chien* mien.‘ 
Notre.—By this means it is supposed you will keep him in good temper. 
275 
It is easier to capture a tiger on the mountains, than, 
to ask for a loan of money. 


tu &ESe DO ff A RB 
Shang‘ shan! cho! ‘hu’ yi,* Kai! k‘ou? chieh* ch‘ien? nan.? 

: 276 
To borrow of one to pay another. Int.: To tear down 
an eastern to repair a western wall. 














ae, ae 局 
Ché? tung! chiang? pu’ bsil pi.3 


一 一 ee -一 -一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 


一 一 一 一 一 一 ~ 





CHAPTER IV. 


. FRAUDS. 








2'7'7 
Dealing in smuggled wine is very much in vogue ; 
Who does so undetected is the clever rogue. 
家 RRM BH. HB 
Chia! chia! maij* ssii} chius ; pu* fan‘ shih* hao® shou. 
278 
If you get taken in say nothing about it. 








Shang‘ tang! mo‘ tso* shéng.! 
2'79 
With money in your hand don’t be taken in. 








Chiang! ch‘ien? pu* mai® shu.! 
280 
You may sell a small quantity of an adulterated 

article ; but you cannot buy a picul of the genuine. 


Seemed 








— o 。 
Mai‘ té* san’ fenl chia’; mai® put té* yi! tant chén.? 








-一 281 
The priest may run away, the temple cannot. 
i. ££ 了 Gi 


Tsou® liao® ‘ho? shang,‘ tsou® pu* liao® miao.* 
Nore—Said of men, who, trading in their native places, where their shops or 
houses are situated, are in no danger of running away. 


282 
[ shall only be taken in this once. 
nos. 
fn een dhe SB yi! oe 

。 283 

If you try todye a genuine red with spurious colouring, 
' you must bear the unfavourable criticisms of by- 
standers. 
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~~ i 
¢ 


Chia yen? jan* chiu* chén' ‘hung? sé,‘ 


ay F m ”是 
yeh? pei* p‘ang? jén? shuo! shih‘ 六 
284 
To stand under a tree waiting for wind, 








站 8m TT 等 罗 
Chan‘ té? shu‘ hsiat téng? 人 eng. 
Notr.—This proverb is said to be aimed at those who meanly wait for an op- 
portunity to defraud others by specious offers of worthless services. 


285 
Ignorant of the jetties to pretend to be a porter. 








Ma? t‘ou? weit chao? tao® chiu* t'iao! lo.” 

286 3 

To pretend that the house leaks in order to defraud 
the landlord of his rent. 








Chieh* wu! lou‘ p‘ien‘ tien* ch‘ien.? 

28'7 

Buy a cheap thing out of another’s hand and you'll 
be taken in. 








mS td 
hfe k‘uei! Su Pe pien* ‘a 
288 
To follow the Dragon Boat shouting its cry. 








A fh mM 喊 
Kén! tao? lung? ch‘uan? ‘than ‘haot tzii. 
Notse.—This is said of or to any one who makes a mere pretence of working. 
289 
If I have cheated you out of one, may I die a year 
before my time! 








一 个 短 一 


2 ,一 fi. - 套 
Shao® yi! ko,* tuan® yi! sui.‘ ° 











| 


CHAPTER V. 
PAWNING AND SURETISHIP. 


290 
Who consent as middle-men or sureties to behave, 
Accept responsibilities which are exceeding grave. 








me 代 不 小 
T'so* chung! tsot pao,? tan! tai* pu* bsiao.8 
291 








Do not be surety for one in custody, or for another 
man’s debts. 
不 保 人 。 私 不 保 
Kuan! pu‘ pao® jén,? ss 证 pu4 pao® chai.t 
Nore.—‘‘He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it: and he that 
hateth suretiship is sure.” Prov. 11: 15. 








292 
To be surety for the bow means being surety for the 
arrow. 
招 


5 如 招 
Chao! kung! ju? chao! chien.4 — 








293 
Redeem one pledge with another, still that other is 
in pawn. 


= 
re a. at 2.2 tang! Je & ‘ 
294 








When going to pawn say nothing about it. 


Tang* tang* mo* tsot shéng,! 








295 
To do nothing else but pawn. Int.: To pawn, and 
take out of pawn, and pawn again. 


。 Tang‘ tang* chbtiis tang‘ tang‘ ti? tang.‘ 

— 296 

Military offenders open small pawn shops; wealthy 
men open large ones, 
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小 押 。 i 


B ba ba 烛 
Chiin' fan4 k'ail hsiao® ya); ts‘ai? chu® k‘ai! tien? tang.‘ 








297 
The axe strikes the chisel, and the chisel enters the 
wood. 
# + & BA *K 


fis ta3 tso, 2 tgo? jut mu. 
Nore.—The axe represents the creditor, the chisel the surety, and the wood 
the debtor. 





298 | 
All middle-men prompt you to increase your offer: 





where is the middle-man who will assist you with 
his money ? 


AN vs 
Chih? yu? tien! ch‘ien? chung! jén?; 


na? yu? t*ieh! ch‘ien? chung! jén?? 
299 
He who can-recommend another has great respecta- 


bility. 








Chien‘ ‘cha? mien‘ tzii® ta.4 
SOO 
“Aman is better than a pee 








\] 
Tang* jén? pu* tang* wu.! 
SOL 
‘‘Middle-men bear no responsibilities ; and sureties: 


pay no debts.” | 
eH RAK SB 


\] 
Chung! jén? pu‘ tiaol tan! ; ; pao® jén? put Shuan? cin. 2 | 
| 














302 
The middle-man settles the bargain. Lnt.: The words! 
drop from the middle-man’s mouth. 


— 
= 


‘Hua*t lot chung! jén? kiou.8 
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3O3 
A firm-shouldered surety. 


| 
7 
| You chien! 由 pao.3 
| 
| 





° 304 
You may be surety for a general’s going into battle ; 
can you be surety for his coming out ? 





Pao i cing 1 chiin! Bs, ; Ls ie ing oie ff ? 
Norse.—This proverb is of general application. 
305 
Selling land sell the house on it ; and invite a middle- 
man to settle your bargain. 











a # RR 合 
Mai? chi! mait. feet alte es 号， Lae go 3 


| 
| 
| 
! 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 


- 


CHAPTER VI. 


TRADERS, 


306 
All unskilful fools, 
Quarrel with their tools. 


BM 能 。 反 推 
Tzii* chi? wu? neng2 fan? tuil wut tun.* 
30'7 
Beat your gong, your candies vend ; 
Each must to his trade attend. 


TR 


Ta? lo? mai fang” s kot yu? yi! ‘hang? 
308 
Bachelors to talk of books incline ; 

Pork butchers delight to talk of swine. 

= 2 
Hsiu‘ ts‘ai? tan? shu! ; tu? “bu4 ‘an? chu.! 

3O9 
One, like the letter kung, which can never raise its head, 
Can only for one mouth alone secure daily bread. 





























工 字 不 i Pra 一 
Kung! tzii* pu* chu! tou2 chih? néng? yang® yi! k‘ou.? 
Nore.—A slight inspection of the character kung (workman) will: show the 
ingenuity of this pun. 
S310 


On new year’s day, and on a feast, 
Every kind of work has ceased. 











= 年 i ff. B 
¥éng? nien2 yiit chieh,? pai? kung! tu! hsieh.! 
SiL 





No men occupy so degraded a, position, 

As the brothel-keeper, actor, and low musician. 
= fal fy. 有 一 

Shih* chien! chih? yu? san! pan! ch‘ou,? 


忘 RF 
Wang* pa! hsi? tzii? ch‘ui! ku? shon.® 
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312 ， 
Porters and chairmen, without delay, 

_Soon as the job is done, want their pay. 


a 5 抢 kT 
TYiao! lo* t*ai? chiao,* hsieh! hsia* chiu* yao.‘ 
313 
When silversmiths decline to steal, 
Their families starvation feel ; 

When tailors cabbage do refuse, 

Their wives are minus drawers to use. 

R, a —- 

Yin? chiang* pu* toul yin,? of ssti® yi! chia! jén?: 


x KT it Ht, AR 
Ts‘ai* fangs pu‘ tou! pu,* fut jén? mot té k‘u.t 


314 | 
When husbandmen have stored their grain, 
They go to law, or build again. 




















% 收 
Hsiang? li? lao? shou! liao? ku,® 
不 打 


Pu‘ ta? kuanl shih* chiu4 kai* wu.! 

315 
To learn to play the fife and drum steadfastly decline, 
If you don’t want to sit outside, and to sip cold wine. 








Wei? jén? mo* hsiao? ch‘ui! ku? shon,° 


华 & ww He i 

Tso4 chiehl yen? ‘ho! léng* chiu.® 
316 
To his books a teacher must ever adhere : 
His pigs, a poor man must continue to rear. 


至 7 ME : i 
Chiao‘ hsiao? put li? shul ch‘iung? jén? put li? chu.” 
317 


Better be master of one than Jack of all trades. 
百世 无 如 一 艺 和 精 


Pai? i* wu? ju? yi! i* ching! 
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——— 








318 
Every : man to his calling. Lvt.: Separate hongs are 
like separate hills. 
&, me a, i, ae 








319 
The same. Jnt.: The river does not overflow the well. 


水 A TL H 水 
“Ho? shui? put fan‘ ching* shui.’ 
320 
‘Two of a trade hate one another. 


行 
Dang ‘hg yee tg hang 
321 
There is mutual love between men of a creed, mutual 
Jealousy between men of a trade. 














司 道 者 BR, 者 “” 相 
Tung? tao‘ ché? hsiangl ai tas ? ché? hsiangl es 4 
322 








Serve but a day and you are a slave; deal in ever so 
small a way and you are a merchant, 


Pang! jén? yi) jiht wei? ja2; 





wy BS 
chien! taaol ssii* liang® wei? K'o. 
323 





1A Rew 
as yi? ti! put li? ch‘uan? pien? 
324 
There j is room for all sorts of traders. Lit.: Many. 
boats do not stop up a channel; many vehicles do 
not block up a road. 
SAR e2@. HEH R 


Ch‘uan’? to! put ait chiang? ; ch‘c! to! put ait af 


The fisherman must not desert his boat. | 

















一 一 一 一 一 
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~ ee25 - 
Every one to his calling. xt.: The priest-reverts to 
his monastery, and the merchant to his shop. 


Al 何 


° 
Ho? shang* kuei! ssii,* k‘o* kuei! tien.* 








Pork butchers and “A ie will come to no good end. 
RRA RAT 稍 
Sha! chu! po 多 kou? wu? yu? hsiat shao.! 


Norr.—In this saying vegetarians predict the sure punishment of all who 
indulge themselves in flesh meat. 


——— 327 ) 
Traders are like priests. 
XR 如 修 行 


Mai? mait ju? hsiul hsing.? 
Nors.—‘‘Priests” i.e. virtue cultivators. Patience is the virtue needed by 
both, and the one here inculcated on tradesmen. 


一 -一 一 328 —— 
Trading with petty hucksters，dont banter them 


down too mnuch. 
Zz” th EH 
Yi chien! tiaol mao* yi,* wut chan! pien* i.? 
一 一 329 一 一 
A cloth huckster fears not your measure, though long 
as a carrying pole. 


RGM tH om 担 
Mai‘ pu4 ti! put p‘a* pien® tan‘ liang.? 
Nore.— You cannot outdo the tallyman. If he uses your measure, which is 
longer than his, he charges you a higher price. 


S330 
An eatinghouse-keeper does not care how large your 


stomach is, 
的 不 怕 你 用 
K‘ai! fan‘ tien‘ ti! put p'a4 ni? tu? ane ra 
331 — 
Three raw hands are unequal to one good hand. 


ane 





ound ~ ‘ — 4% 
San! shéng! kan* pu‘ tao? yi! shou.? 


ne ee 











-一 -一 一 -一 -一 一 一 一 - 
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332 
Who keeps the hills, burns the wood ; who keeps the: 
stream drinks the water. 
管 山 wy Be RR, im Ay We 水 
Kuan? shan’ ti! shao! ch‘ai?; kuan® ‘ho? ti! ch'ibl shui | 
333 
Farmers naturally realize enjoyment. 














Tien? chia! tziit yu? lo.t 
334 


There is a senior wrangler } in every calling. 
4—= 








了 行 ,出 
‘Hang? ‘hang? ch‘u! chuang* yiian.? 
335 
A man of many trades cannot rear a family. 
Sh 蒜 
1* to! pu* yang? chia.l 











SECTION. IV—ON DOMESTIC CONCERNS. 


CHAPTER I. 


FOOD AND CLOTHING. 








336 
Sow-thistles bitter, or oil made hot, 
Tis matter of-taste to eat or not. 


a th TG OR, 

Jé* yu? k'n? ts‘ai,* kot sui? jén? ai.t 
337 
Omit to stretch yourself after each meal, 

And lumps in your throat you'll certainly feel. 











mere Re Rh E 是 包 
nie fan* pu* ch‘éng! yao,! pi! ting* shih* ‘hou? pao.! 
338 





The cocks the morning greet— 
My stomach is replete : 

The cocks sound forth the noon— 
I must be eating soon. 


@ 
Chi! chiao* tsao,? tu? tz 首 8 paos : 


Ub 中 。 胜 子 空 
Chi! chiao* chung,! to® tat? k‘ung.! 
: 339 
Of things to use and to refresh us, 
Money and salt are the most precious, 








ie 下 
ce chin* Ay hsia* yen? hao,? 


用 K Tt 钱 好 
yung‘ chin‘ t'ienl hsia* ch‘ien? hao.3 
340 
Don’t eat the liver or blood of swine ; 
Shrimps and tortoises also decline. 
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ek 可 eft 
Chu! put k‘o? ch'ihl kan! hsieb3 ; 
{ 鱼 不 可 wee a 
| Yu? put k‘o? chtih’ bsial pieh.! 
~~ Gt1 
| On a journey never mind what progress you aremaking; 





At a meal consider not how much food you are taking. 


ts 不 st 路。 食 不计 
Hsing” pu* chit ju4; shih? pu‘ chi* shu.* 
Nore.—The meaning of this proverb is, that you should, ‘in eating, only con- 
: sider the satisfying of hunger ; and tlat in travelling, you should not annoy the 
| skipper or driver with questions about the distances. 


! —— 342 一 一 
| Three meals will save a-man from want ; 
! Freedom from rags three suits will grant. 
: i 有 三 £ © 
Fan‘ yu? _sanl ts'an! pu4 of; 
: J} ya’ san! alii put p‘o.4 
| —— 343 一 一 一 
He who cares for his belly much more than his back, 
To face friends in his rags is om slack. 


Beem SRK FB 





{ 
Ku! tsui? put ku‘ shén,! i! p‘o* nan2 tuit rar | 
3642 —— 
Clothes can’t be made an inch too long 5 
Bows a not + a fraction wron 
| 


St. HOR 差 
和 a ch ang? eas hsieh? pu‘ ch‘a! fén.! 
345 
In dress and food do not break rules. 


MW oy 
Ch‘uan! il ch‘ih' fant put fan‘ t'iao? lii.4 
—— 346 —— 
'Do not covet for the mouth and belly, and | so slay 
| beasts and birds without restraint. | 
t 
| Wu! ttanl kYou? fu? érh? tzii! sha! shéng! ch‘in.? | 
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347 
First secure food; then secure clothing. 








先 BR. Kh BRK 
Hsien! ku‘ i oe ku* it 








Though breakfast be ‘good, dinner is better. 
好 。 算 不 得 午 

Ch'in! ch'én? fan4 hao,? suan* put té? wu® ‘thon* pao.? 

34:9 

Only eat fresh fish and ripened rice. 








Yii? ch‘ih! hein! hsien,! mi3 ch‘ih! shu.? 
8350 
| Viands have various flavours; what pleases the palate 
1s good. 
Wu! ww? ting* wei, shiht k‘ou? ché? chén. 1 
S51 
When rice is not well cooked it is because the steam 
has been unequally distributed. 














不 HR FJ 
Fan‘ pu* shu? chit put yin? 
352 | 








Rustics feast twice a year; after the new year's 8 
feast, they look for the harvest-home. 


一 年 十 回 & 


A 
Hsiang’ ni3 jén? yi! nien? liang® ‘hui? yiin!; 
ch‘ih! liao® nien? fan*. wang‘ chihl bsin.! 








: 353° 
Our daily bread depends on Heaven. 


天 ， 
Chih! fan4 k‘ao* t‘ien.1 








35 
Clothes and food are daily mercies. 


eR BA 生 
也 fan* sui? jih* shéng.? 


oe 
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-一 一 一 355 一 一 | 
A hungry man is glad to get boiled wheat. 


Tus chi! hao* ch‘ih! mait mi‘ fan.‘ 
一 一 一 356 
Kyes must be closed to swallow maggots in one’s food. 


Pit yen? ch‘ih' mao? ch‘ung.? 
Norte. —This is used to complain of the dirtiness of any sort of food. 
3 与 7 
Feed moderately on wholesome food; garden herbs 


surpass rich viands. 
gh ti #. HB ke BD E 
{Yin® shih? yo! ¢rh? ching'; yiian? su! yiit chén! hsiu.! | 
—— 358 —— 
There is dew for every blade of grass. 


—- Rh eA Rw OK Re 
Yi! kén! ts‘ao? yu? yi! kén! ts‘ao® ti! lu* shui? yang.® 
—— 359 一 一 -一 | 
When the wild bird lacks food, all the earth is before , 
him. 


<£ 无 @ 天 地 寓 | 
Yeh? ch‘iao? wu? liang? tien! ti* k‘uan.! | 

Nore. —This beautiful saying reminds one of the Psalmist’s words— “He giveth | 

“| to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which cry.” Ps, 147: 9. It 

reminds one also of our Lord’s words—‘* Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 

not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your Heavenly Father 

feedeth them.” Matt. 6: 26. 


360 


Fresh food is fragrant ; stale food stinks. 
- , 


Hein! shiht hsiang! ; ch*én? shit ch‘ou.4 
S61 
The more you eat, the less flavour ; the less you eat, | 
the more flavour. 


多 RD RR DM S BR hk 


To! chihl shao*® tzii! weit; shao® ch‘ih’ to! tzii! wei.4 


é 


= 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 


[ee 
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362 一 一 一 
Whatever will fill your belly is good food. 





Wut Ko ch‘ung! ch‘ang? chieh! mei? shih.? 
3353 - 
We scheme for three meals per day, and for one sleep 

by night. 








—, 
_—!, 


Jih* t‘u? can! ts‘an,! yeht tu? yi! mt 
- 364 
The mouth is an unlimited measure. 














S65 
Dress makes the gentleman or lady. 


- GR FT 


Yu? i! ta? pant pien* ch'éng? jén.? 
366 
To don the hat and sport the girdle is what every- 

body likes. 








Ting? kuan! su? tait shih4 jen? ai 

367 —- 

Those who go swinging and strutting are only dressed | 
out for show. 








o # Re = 
‘ou shih* wu? liang? tou.? 


Yi big gan! pai? shih? p‘ai? chang ? 

368 

As a house needs man to set it off, so a man needs 
clothes. 


Be A Rm. A BR 


Wu! Yaot jén? ch'én,? jen2 yao*t il ch‘én.4 
b 








CHAPTER II 


HOUSEHOLD AFFAIRS. 





369 
To make a family prosper, is like digging with needles 


in clay: 





To bring a family to ruin, is like washing a sand- 
bank away. 


A 4 oot EO 
_ chia’ yu? ju? chén! tao! a 
Pait chia! yu? ju? shuis tui! chouw.! 





370 


A grown tree spreads its branches wide ; ， 
A grown-up household must divide. 


NK KR. BK D EB 


Jén? tat fenl chia’ ; shut ta* fenl ya.? 
S71 


The hall which no ancient pictures grace, 
Is not the home of an ancient race. 











不 


前 ,无 古 画 7 
T'ang? chb'ien2 wu? ku? hua,* pu‘ shih‘ chiu4 jén? chia.) 
372 


If you want to get along, 
Let the old respect the young. 








Ps 得 好 。 老 ie 小 

aot te? hao,3 lao® ching‘ hsiao.® 
373 , 
Whene'er one family comes to grief, 
A hundred families send relief. 

-~ FAK FR MW { 


A 
‘Yi! chia! pu* kou,* pai? chia! bsiang! ts‘ou.* 








¢ 
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S'74 
By three days’ early rising one day’s work you gain ; 
And from asking any favour you can well refrain. 








_—!, 


Tsao® ch'i3 san! jih* tang? yi! kung!; 
‘ . 


人 下 封 
Mien’ té? chiu2 jén? lo* hsia* feng.! 
375 
Domestic foibles must not be spread abroad. 

可 外 ® 
Chial ch'ous put k‘o? wait yang.? 
eye 376 e 
When families quarrel, outsiders deride. 


em i a oh mr, ra it 




















3°7'7 
Better establish a branch, than cut off a line. 


x 可 成 QR Th 一 aa 
Ning? k‘o? ch‘éng? yi! fang,? pu! k‘o? pait yi! ‘hu.‘ 
Nore.—You must perpetuate yourself in some way or other, either through your 
ownh or an adopted child. 
378 


Perfect harmony in a family removes all restrictions 
of speech. 








a aE it 
Yi! t'uan? ‘ho? ch'i,4 pai® wu2 chin‘ chi.! 
379 - 
To bring disgrace and ruin on the door. 
Ge RA hm A 
Tso* té? ju* mén? pai? ‘hu. 
380 
Every household knows when salt and rice are dear. 
A RK 


Tang! chia! te‘ai? chih! yen? mis kuej.4 























381 
Quarrelling for superiority will gradually destroy the | 


affairs of a family. 


| 


一 ”~ 
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Hm Ss e KR KR Ht MR RM 5 
Hsiang! lun‘ ch‘éng*® ying! ‘hao,? chia! chi* chien* chien* ttui.4 
382 


Fair maids and lovely concubines endanger family | 
happiness. 








ao, =: 








383 
Who takes in his son-in-law brings trouble into his; 
house.. Zat.: He calls in his son-in-law to play the 
meuntebank. 
mt 藏 


Chao! nii? hsiit pan! pa® hsi. 
Nore.—The maiden ought, of course, to Jeave her father’s house and go to ， 
that of her husband. ‘The opposite course is sure to result in scenes. 


: 384 | 
When any one in a family breaks the law, the sin is, 
| 
| 


| 

GFE Bz | 

Pit mei? ch‘ieh* chiao! fei! kueil fang? chih! fu.? | 
| 








laid to the blame of its head. 
5k 


Chia! jén? fan* fa 3 tsui* tsai* chia! chu.? 
J ’ 





385 
‘Family quarrels. Lit.: One domestic demon mocks: 
another domestic sprite. 





Chia! kuei? nung‘ chia! shén.? 
8 








| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

See 
‘One who can speak, speaks of markets; one who can 2 
| speaks merely of household affairs. 

| ‘Hui? shuol shuo! tu! shiht ; pu! ‘hui? shuo! EB fi 
387 — 

iit is easier to rule a kingdom than to regulate a: 
| 


family. : 








AD it, KR 葡 
Kuo? yi! ie. chia! nan? Axe 
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388 
“The goodness of a house does not consist in its lofty 
halls, but in its excluding the weather ; the fitness 
of clothes does not consist in their costliness, but 
in their make and warmth; the use of food does 
not consist in its rarity, but in its satisfying the 
appetite ; the excellence of a wife consists not in 
her beauty, but in her virtue.” 
BRAKE BH B.A te fH 好 
Fang” wu! put tsai* kao! t'ang,? pu* lou4 pien* ‘hao®: 
KM KH BR HH, 好 
i} fu? pu* tsai* ling? 1o2 ‘ho? nuan? pien* ‘hao®: 
人 饮食 KE BD e. -— & 人 
yin® shih? pu‘ tsai* chén! hsiu,! yi! pao® pien* ‘hao’: 


FA 色 。 


x ‘ 
ch'ii® ch'i! pu* tsait yen? 864 hsien? té? pien* ‘hao.’ 














. 389 
Stupid wives and disobedient children no man can 


manage. 
wet RED 治 


Ch'un® chi! nit tzii? wu? fa? k‘o® chih.s 
——~ 390 
When a family is in a fix, out comes the cash. 








钱 出 和 急 R 
Chiien? chiul chi? chia! mén.? 
. 391 一 一 
Everything prospers in a united family ; though events 

do not happen according to men’s calculations. 


家 。 人 
| Chia! ot, a. ay hon ee 人 Li jén? La 
| 392 
| In a united family happiness springs up of itself. 














Chia! ‘tho? fa? tzii shéng! 
| -一 393 : 

The family regulations of a self-complacent lazy fellow 
' must be very much out of order. 
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t R HBR - 
IT uil to* tzii* kan! chia! tao‘ pi‘ s0.3 
394 
He gets little more time for sleep who refuses to rise 
with the dawn. 








天 亮 人 不 起 HE 不 多 I 
Ten! rea pu‘ chii,? shuit put to! shih.? 
395 








The loss of one night’s sleep entails ten days of dis- 
comfort. 


-- 夜 不 眠 。 十 日 不 发 
Yi! yeh* pu* mien,? shih? jiht put ant 





—_— 
wee ae oe 





CHAPTER III. 


MASTERS AND SERVANTS, 








396: 
If you don't come it’s no matter to me; 
But if you do, serve obediently. 

你 .不 来 我 不 

Ni? pu* lai? wo? put kuaj‘; 


th 要 来 
Ni? yao‘ lai? shou4 wo8 chieb.* 


397 
Your wood I've no desire to split ; 


My axe—I want to shelter it. 
大 ee 脱 ， 
Put yiiank4 ch'ai? ttou2 pros chih? yiian* fu® t'ou? to 
Note.—This is said by a servant desiring dismissaJ; as the preceding one is 
said by a master desiring to engage a servant. 


S398 
When a servant conceives it hard to stay, 
He becomes your foe if not sent away. 














起 局 AR o 2 F & Hf 
Chi? hsin' jén? nan? lin,? lin? hsia4 chieb? yiianl chtou. 














S99 
To the man submit, ° 
At whose board you sit. 
ef Wm 化 F 
Pténg® t'a! wam8 iu? uat kuan.3 
400 
Had I been of you afraid, had I with you a marriage 
made | 
I have with you a marriage made, am I then of you 
afraid ! 


怕 mh FM th A TB A 
at ni® put chia* ni?! chia* ni pu‘ p‘a* ni}? 
Nore.— Having engaged to serve in any way, he, or she, shrinks not from the 
responsibility. 
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4021 
A stick’s a stick whether short or tall ; 
A man’s a man whether great or small. 


长 8 FRR KO BB 人 
Ch‘ang? tuan? shih*t kén! kun*; ta* hsiao8 shih* ko* jén.? 
Norg.—This is the indignant complaint of a slighted employé. 
402 
He who to be obliging tries, 


Is sure of work where er he hies. 
人 £2 He 处 用 得 着 
Jén*? yao* wan? te2 ‘huo,? ch‘u* ch‘u* yung* té cho.? 
403 
To his breast the man he wants he is ready to embrace : 
He’d throw him he does not want down any danger- 
ous place. 
要 


Yao‘ jén? pao4 tsait ‘huai? 1D3 : 
A 要 人 入 

Pu* yaot jén? tinl tsai* ai? 11.8 
404 
Nourish a sick but never an idle servant. 


mi Oe OTH 
Yang’ ping* put yang* hsien.? 


| 405 
Hurry men at work, not at meat. 



































Ts‘ui! kung! mo* ts‘ui! shih.? 
406 
In a family defend it ; in a country defend it. 
在 RR £ B Si 
Tsai? chia! wei‘ chia!; tsai* kuo? wei! kuo.? 
40'7 -一 一 一 
To serve in a very attentive manner， 了 zt To prop 


the head and help the feet. _ 
脚 


Ch'oul ton? fu? chiao.? 
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408 
I can find employment elsewhere. Jnt.: There are 
temples elsewhere than on Mount Ni. 














除了 后 出 别 有 症 
Ch'u2 liao? Ni? shan! pieh? yus miao.* 
409 


Do not employ handsome servants. 


Nu? pu? wat yung* chin‘ hsin.* 

410 

Where no handsome servant is kept, the family must 
be virtuous. 


堂 ”中 mo hz 好 人 家 
T'ang? chung! wu? chiin* pu pi? shih* '\bao3 jén? chia. 














11 : 
A wise man in a fool’s service. Lat.: A clear pearl 
thrown into lacquer. 


Wk Oe 
Ming? chu! t‘ou? chit 








412 
Under the master’s nose to idle away the time. 
打 照 面 过 


Ta’ chao* mient kuo* jiht tzii’. 








413 
Your pay is certain whether you work or play. Lt. : 
Whether you stand or sit you'll get three hundred 


taels. 
= Bb 雨 。 坐 鲁 三 


| Chan‘ tao’ san! pai? liang,3 tso* tao? san! pai? liang.® 
| 414 
: The dog presumes on ws master's power. 








jy) fk 
Kou? chang* int ih.4 


Nore. — Said in reproof of me servants. 





一 ae me et 


Able men are first employed. Int. : Straight trees are 
first felled, and sweet wells first drained. 


一 me ee eee ae 一 一 一 -一 -一 “一 ~ 一 一 -全 一 一 ~ 一 一 ~ 一 一 一 一 
——— 
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aA ct RKR T HF BH RH 
~ Chih? mu‘ hsien! fa kan! ching’ hsien' k‘o.3 
—— 416 —— 
If one wont employ me another will. Znt.: If there 
be no light in the east there will be in the west, 





| iA S&S B 
neg! fang! put liang,* hei? J De 


一 -一 一 一 一 417 一 一 一 一 
When the family becomes ruined the slave may despise 
his master. | , 


Chia! pait nu? ch'i! chu.s 
一 -一 418 —— 
You have turned round in a whirlpool. 


Nore.—Said in censure of a servant whom one suspects, from his great haste, 
of having left his work undone. 


Tsai* ‘hui? lin? wo! i? ta? yi! ko* chuan3 shén! ti! 


一 一 一 419 一 一 一 
Under a Premiers roof are seven ranks of officials, 
宰相 P~ 4 th 8 
Tsai‘ bsiangl mén* hsia* chi! pin” Kuan.’ 
一 420 一 一 一 
If the magistrate be great, so will be his secretaries 


and underlings. 
7X 


Kuan! ta* shu! ch‘ai! ta.4 
Norg. 一 Tiiis and the preceding proverb are generally said with the intention 
"| of extolling the position of servants under noted or wealthy masters. 


421 
The fewer servants the better served. Jit.: One 
man will carry two buckets of water for his own 
use ; two will carry one for their joint use; but 
three will carry none for anybody’s use. 





ou 


, 1” 
40 . 1 e RB 水 
Yi! jén? t'iao! shui? ch‘ih'; érh* jéo? t'ai? shui? chiih!; 


=A 8 & *K B 
san! jén? mi? té shui? 版 : 
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22 
No man will serve for starvation. 
RR 
O* ful put neng2 tang! ch‘ai.! 
42423 


Though the senders be ten thousand times wrong, it 
is not the messenger’s fault. 


Fh NR SH 
Chien! ts‘o* want ta‘o,4 lai? jén? 人 ts‘o 
4242 ———_— 





I'll come though you beat me, and though you curse 
me, but not if I am to lose any pay. 


mK. mm 我 来 


Ta? wo? lai,? ma? wo? lai,? 
Re mw a RR 
yao* wo? chihl ku'ei! chiu* pu4 lai.? 
425 —— 
Cold tea and cold rice are bearable, but cold words 
and cold speeches are unendurable. 





e £m fe 得 
Lang ch‘a? léng? fan‘ ch'‘ih' té,? 
of F Wm m 受 不 得 
Léng* yen? léng* yii® shout put té.? 
426 — 
A lean dog shames his master. 





Kou? shout chu? jén? hsiu.! 
427 
The nose is bigger than the face. 
) iB Wk 
Pi? tzii® ta* kuo! lien.? 
—— £28 
A tou of rice 18 Snot a pao of rice. 
Tout mi? ay ch'eng? pao.l 
Nore.—One pao contains five tou. This saying is used, for instance, by a 
servant, whet suspected of bringing home less ‘than he ought to do from the 


market. 
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i ee -一 一 一 一 一 -一 一 一 一 一 -一 一 一 


4.29 
| Though the peony be beautiful, it must be supported 
by i its green leaves. 


1 3; et oe, oh RH 


| 

| 

: 持 

| Mu? tan! sui! thao,3 pit yao* lu* yeh* fu? ch‘h.? 
| 











一 一 一 £30 
_If he does not quarrel with his cook for his tea, he 
does for his rice. 


Chia? 1i° put hsin2 fan* 1i* hsin? 
-一 £31 一 一 一 


Whilst the workman may have 和 ths of his own way, 
the master has mths of his. 





San! fén! chiang* jen,? chi! fén! chu? jén.? 
432 
Great trees are good to shelter under. (Patronage. ) 


: 
: kW TF @ & OB 
| 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Ta* shu‘ hsia* ‘hao? hsieh! yin.! 

-~ 433 --- 

‘Though a tiger may not devour men, his dreadful 
"appearance iigntens them. 


: Gee te Ae 
Jaoz ‘hu? put ch'ihl jén? of hsiang* nan? 长 an. 
Note.—This proverb illustrates the awe-inspiring influence of masters and 
_ superiors generally. 


-一 一 一  - 4£. 34 
, The affairs of .a thousand men are under the control 
| of one. 。 

人 上 路。 -- 

Ch‘ien! jén? shang* lu,* chu? shih* yi! jén.? 
435 
There i is no master in the concern. Jut.: One state 
has three rulers. 














一 @ = 4 
Yi! kuo® san! kung.! 
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£436 一 一 
To employ volunteers only. Int.: Chiang T*ar Kung: 
angling, catches only volunteers. 
公 8) A 
Chiang! T‘ai* Kang! kou! yii? yiian* ché? shang’ kou.! 
Nore.— Chiang T'ai Kung, or Chiang Tzii-ya (Ze -F 牙 ) was a remarkable 


sage in the time of the celebrated Wén Wang (XU =E.)) who followed, in ob- | 
scurity, his favourite pursuit of angling up to the age of eighty years. At that, 
age he became counsellor to the king. One often sees the following sentence pasted | 


over the lattice windows of Chinese dwellings : ES KB 公 在 此 4 和 神 | 避 
Chiang T‘ai Kung is inside, keep off, all ye gods.” Nest of the gods are popularly | | 
supposed to owe their deification to this powerful individual, “to be under his. 
control, and to stand in considerable awe of him. - 


—_——_ £37 一 一 一 
You can treat an inferior any way you please. -LAt.: 
Meat on a block can be chopped any way you like. 


Chéng! pan? shang? yi k‘uai* jou,* 
sui’ ni ‘héng* k‘an? chih? k‘an.3 
—— 4383 一 一 一 
Though I dismiss one butcher, think you I shall be 
forced to eat undressed pork 4 Q 


AS 
2. y 


Shé* jiao3 tu? thu,# nan’ tao‘ lien? mao? cbihl chu.! 
439 
The master controls his slave as easily as one can feel 
the stocking in one’s boot. 


Chu? tzii? kuan® nu? ts‘ai? hsueh! tz? li? mo! wa‘ tzii.? 
440 
If you suspect a man don’t employ him ; if you em- 
ploy EN don’t suspect him. 


BA. BA S & 
I? ie mo* yung* jen’ ; yung* jén? mo* i? ae 








CHAPTER IV. 


NEIGHBOURS. 








| 
| 
| 

441 
When relations and neighbours continue sincere, 
Then relations and neighbours have nothing to fear. 


Chin! yiian4 ch'in! hao,® lin? yiian4 lin”bao.3 
442 | 


Examine the neighbourhood before you choose your 
dwelling. 








Pien* chu‘ érh? ts 全 ti fang! chu. 
| 443 
Dwell in harmony with all your neighbours, 








Ki 街 a 里 
Chi! chiehl fang! chiebl lin? li? 
| i oe te = 
Mencius’ mother selected her neighbourhood. 


2} 


x Hee 处 
Hai? Méng* tou? taé? lin? ch'n? 
445 , 
A good bird selects its tree. 














Liang? ch'ia? tsé? mu‘ érb? chi!. 
446 


Distant water will not quench a fire near ; distant re- 
lations are not so good as near neighbours. 


3 3 3 








a 


Yiian® shui? nan? chiu* chin‘ ‘huo’; 
em Fi Em 
yuan’ chin! pu4 ju? chin‘ lin? 
Norr.—‘ Better is a neighbour that is near than a brother far off.” Prov. 
xxvii: 10. | 
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4.4'7 
Three years after a family has been divided, its mem- 
bers become as neighbours. 


Fén! chia! san? nien? ch'eng? lin? shé.* 

—- 448 

The bird chooses its tree, not the tree the bird. 
BRHERR AK 8B RB #B & 


Niao® tsé? tsé? mu,‘ mu‘ ch‘? néng? tsé2 niao.3 

—--  '*&49 

Would you discover the real truth about a person, 
enquire only of his neighbours. 


温 痢 里 
Ch‘a? shih? mo* kuo4 lin? 1i.3 
450 
Op a journey you must have good company; at home 
you must have good neighbours, 
7 Bt 
Hsing? yao* hao® pan‘; chu‘ yao* hao® lin.? 
451 . 
Better good neighbours near, than relations far away. 


[= 
Té* hao* hsiang! lin? shéng* yiian’ ch‘in.! 
' 452 
The emperor has no waste lands: and there are vir- 
tuous men among your neighbours. 









































7 hh. 
Chao? tin? wa? k‘ung! tit; lin? shé* yu? hsien? jén.? 
453 


Near neighbours are not equal to next-door neigh- 
bours, and they are not equal to neighbours across 


the road. 
i 不 如 隔壁 
oft. ine put ju? ko? pi, 


隔壁 不 如 对 站 


ko? pig pu4 ju? tui* men.? 
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454 
Near neighbours. Jvt.: If we have not flowers and 
trees in common, we have the garden in common. 








. 不 同 花 (3 fl 4 
Put t'ung? ‘hua! shu* tung? ‘hua? yiian.? 





455 
Fields are divided from each other; but dwellings are 
joined together. 
ns 


Tien? tu3 bsiang! chieh* wu! yii® hsiang! lien.? 

456 

Possessed of a neighbour’s knowledge.. nt.: I know 
all about the place’s customs, soil, and men. 


Bot ON of KR me Kn 
Féng! tkus jen? ching? wo? chin‘ chih.! 




















-一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 


SECTION V-—ON EDUCATION. 


CHAPTER I. 


EDUCATION GENERALLY. 





457 
Wives’ and children’s education, 
Won’t‘admit procrastination. 





训 子 RR K HH 
Hsiin’ tzii® ying! ‘hai’, chiao* fut ch‘u! lai. 
458 


Than a lad without learning, you'd better rear an ass: 
Better rear a pig than an uneducated lass. 








Yang tat pet 站 yong? 地 
eK 不 

Yang’ nii? pu‘ chiao* ju? yang® chu.l 

459 

Fields left untilled—your gran‘ries will all empty be: 

Books left unread— you ll have a stupid progeny. 








Yu t‘ien?” u! kéng! tg‘ang! lin? hsii!: 
不 g 8 


a8 eR TT FF GB 


Yu? shu! put tu? tzti? sun! yii. 
460 
As the twig is bent the mulberry grows. 








js djy 
Sang! t‘iao* ts‘ung? hsiao? jou.” 
461 
Those who reject iron cannot make steel. 








rk Br Rh Ri 
‘Hén‘ t‘ieh? put ch‘éng? kang.! 
Note.—The meaning of this is, that those who despise the effort to educate 
will not havé educated children. 


te ee 一 -一 -一 -一 
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462 
Instruction penetrates the hearts of the good, but 
blows past the ears of the bad. 
NB 必 中 ， 草 
Shan‘ jén? t'ingl shuo! hsin! chung! tz‘i,* 

wA EB 说 HS 

o* jén? ting! shuo! érh? pienl féng.! | 
| 463 。 
Education requires a proper method. 


x FF 2 ARG 
Chiao* tzti® yao* yu? i* fang! 


464 
Nothing can be done without instruction. 


At 2 ee Km 
Tien! hsia* chih! shih* fei! chiao* wu? ch‘éng.? - 

+65 

Teach your son in the hall, your wife on the pillow. 


























Tang? chien” chiao! tzii,? chans pien! chiao* chii.! 

| 466 

Though an affair be small, it must be attended to, else 
it will never be done: though a son be talented, 
without instruction he will still remain ignorant. 


BE 小 不作 


事 不 
Shih‘ sui! hsiao3 pu* tso* pu‘ ch'éng?: 


mK A HW 


tzii® sui! bsien? pu‘ chiao* pu* ming.” 

467 

Teach your descendants the two proper roads—litera- 
ture and farming. 














Chiao‘ tz? sun! liang* ttiao02 chéng* lu 全 -wei tu? wei? kéng.* 

468 

Teaching sons and grandsons, mind you teach them 
a trade: plant the sang and the che, but not many 
flowers. 
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Chiao‘ tzii? chiao* sun! shun‘ chiao* i?: 
mR KR HR YD 


tsai! sang! tsai! che* shao® tsai! ‘hua.! 


Nore.—The sang is the mulberry; and the che, according to Kanghi, a 
species of the same, the leaves of which are also used in feeding silk-worms. 


—— «469 —— 

Superior men are good without instruction ; medium 
men are good with it; but low fellows are bad 
despite of it. 

x 


v 
Shang* téng? chih! jén? pu‘ chiao* érh? shan‘; 
chung! téng? chih! 名 yi! chiao* érh? shan‘; 
kK # 
hsia* téng? chihl jén? chiao* i} pu* shan.+* 
. Nore.—The first of these are called Bf, Sages of the highest order ; the second 
ey, Sages of the second order; and the third Be, the stupid or worthless. 
-一 一 一 4'70 
The youthful student must carve and grind ; he must 
not complain at the amount of instruction his 
Teacher gives -him: for nothing can be made of 
yellow gold until it is hammered ; and the jewelled 
sword is useless until it is sharpened. 


oo. MB BE K B 
Yut hsiao” tu? shu! yao* cho? mo?; 
fK Tk be fi a il S 
hsiul ‘hén* yen? shih! chiao‘ hsiin4 to!: 
xz @RHE 
“huang? chin! pu‘ ta? nan? ch‘éng? chi‘; 


KH he 也 要 磨 


pao3 chien* tun4 shih? yeh? yao* mo.?, 








GHAPTER II. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


-一 471 —— 

The scholar who wishes his M. A. to gain, 

From all tiger drawing must henceforth refrain. 
me @ + 2. A W } 
Tu? shu! wang‘ chung‘ chi,® pu4 k‘o® ‘huat lao® ‘hu.’ 


Note. —That is, he must refrain from drawing up indictments, a practice by 
which many B.A.’s extort unlawful grains. 


——— 4'72 一 一 一 
At each of the Chancellor’s examinations, held twice 
in three years, 
Each literary, military, old, or young, candidate ap- 
pears. 


== 
—- 


4 — 
Hsiao! hsien* san! nien? liang* k‘ao,? 
Am KR 武 天 小 
K‘o! suit wén? wu? tat hsiao.8 
Notz.—“ At each,” i.e. at the 科 4) Mo k'ao, or examination for confer- 


ring the B.A. degree ; and at the i #; sus k'ao, an intermediate examina- 
tion, at which all B.A.’s are bound to appear. This examination bestows no 
degrees, and js only held in order to keep an eye on the studies of the graduates. 


(73 一 一 
Yearly examinations scare the B.A.: 
Hay time scares the farmer in ie the same way. 
考 。 Bt 
Hsinut te'ai2 p‘a* suit k‘ao?: kéng! fe p'at ta? ts‘ao.3 
一 一 一 4'742 —— 
When a dull scholar obtains a B.A., | 
We know it is not by a dull essay. | 
只 tt RAL KR HE OR | 
Chih? chin* thei! jén,? pu* chin? ‘hei! wén.? 
一 一 一 475 一 
Any man who shows ability may leap the dragon gate. | 
| 各 BA HB BM Re 月 
Ko! hsien3 pén* shih? t‘iao* lung? mén.? 
Nore.—‘' To Jeap the dragon gate”. means, in prose, to obtain a degree. 
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476 
Who fears that his essay will surpass all others, and 
not that the examiners will reject it ? 


那 fH Xk BM 高 天 


Na? p‘a* wén? chang! kao! ttien! hsia,* 


不 中 也 枉 ， 然 


shiht kuan! pu‘ chung! yeh? wang® jan.? 
< 十 77 
In three years a master of arts may degenerate into 
an ordinary plebeian. 


Chi? tz? gan! nien? ch’éng? pai? ting. 
Nore.—That is by neglecting to attend the proper examinations in Peking. 


——— 4'78 - 
Come out first on the Dragon-Tiger list, and in ten 
years you will be at the Phoenix pool. 


be) 





Yi! chi? shou? tengl lung? thu’ pang,® 


| 
shib? nien2 Shinl taot féng* ‘huang? ch'ih.? 
Nore.—‘‘ The dragon-tiger list” is that published after the examinations for 
conferring the degree of Master of Arts. And ‘the phoenix pool” is the Imperial 


College at Peking. 
4'79 


To gain a degree. Jnt.: The river fish 4 ascends the 
dragon gate. 
fe Fy 


站 
‘Ho? 1i3 téng! lung? mén.? 
——- 480 
To stand alone on the sea-monster’s head. 


Tu? chan! ao? t'ou.? 
Nore.—The apparently unenviable position here indicated, stands for the very 
enviable one of coming out senior wrangler in any examination. 


‘481 一 一 一 
The attainment of literary honours depends on Fate, 
Fortune, Geomantic influences, the laying up of 
secret merit, and on study. 
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ee v —_ 
=, 


一 vo = ry —" 风 
Yi! min,* érh* yiin,* san! fengl shui, 





wee 功 。 
ssti* chi? yin' kung,! wu® tu? shu.! 
—— 482 


" Any essay 1s good which gives a man his M.A. 


Chung? liao? wén? chang! tsung® shih* thao® ti 

483 

Fear the lack of excellence in your production, not 
the lack of competence in your examiner. 





Yeh* ‘huan* pu‘ léng? ching,! 


& BAH Sh W 


wu? ‘huan* yu® ssi! chih! pu* ming? 
484 
Fear the lack of perfectness in your conduct, not the 
lack of honesty in your examiner. 
行 成 

Hsing? ‘huan‘ pu‘ néng? ch‘éng,? 

mR HAH ZH A 

wu? ‘huan* yu? gsi! chih! pu* kung. 

485 
The candidate pia to pass ; mn criminal fears the cell. 


入 学 。 x TH Se SF 


Chin‘ k‘ao? 7 ju‘ hsiao?; a tsuit p‘a* tso* lao.? 
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486 


Studious men to growing corn a perfect likeness bear; 


Unstudious men to jungle grass we may well compare. 


如 租 


Hsiao? ché? ju? ‘ho? ju? taot; 








不 者 如 & 如 & 
Put hsiao? ché? ju? ‘hao! ju? ts'ao.3 - 








487 
A man chock full of learning up to his chin, 
Needs stirring up to bring out that which is in. 
; 章 Ba 不 te. 也 A 23 
Wén? chang’ chang chi ching’, pu* ti? yeh’ pu‘ hsing.® 
488 
A pedant. Lnt.: One whose mouth is full of particles. 








Man3 员 = a Su ‘hu! yeh? at 

489 — 

He is the true Bachelor of Arts who can clearly dis- 
tinguish the uses of the seven particles. 


fu om mk 
Chih’ Shu! ché? yeh? i® yen! tsai,} 








字 能 分 好 秀才 
chi’ tzii* néng® fq! aos hsin4 ta‘ai.? 
490 


Without leaving his study, a Bachelor of Arts may 
understand the affairs of the empire. 








: 天 下 = 
Heiu‘ tstai2 put ch‘u! wu,! néng* chih! t‘ien! bsia shih. 








491 
He who fails to become a perfect scholar, may still 
become a magistrate’s clerk. 


不 i ff i 
Tu? shu! put ch‘éng? fang! tso* lit 
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-一 一 一 £492 —— 
Though you cannot obtain office, you are still a 
Bachelor of 2 
Bo AF 


Chiu? 个 ， ta08 kuan,! yu3 hsiu4 ts‘ai? tsai.4 

493 ——— 

He bored through his wall to steal his neighbour’s light. 
光 


Tso? = toul _kuang.? 

Note.—This indicates a poor but indefatigable student, such as Kuang *Hén 

(GE 7)), who actually did this. He lived during the Han dynasty; and, though 

exceedingly poor, by his zeal and perseverance in study, he became a very learned 
man, and finally rose to the office of Prime Minister. 


494 
Scholars are their country’s treasure, and the richest 
ornaments of a feast. 








二 之 tf Bh f 珍 
Shih* ché? kuo? chih' pao,? ju? wei? si shang‘ chan.1 
495 


A Bachelor of Arts’ kindness is but half a sheet of paper. 


Hsiu‘ ts‘ai? jén? ch‘ing? chihs pan‘ chang.! 
—— 496 ——— 
Scholars discuss reason ; workmen what they are to eat. 


读音 人 fe HB. fk TA we 路 
Tu? shu! jén? chiang? 1i?; tso* kung! jén? chiang® tsui.3 


497 


He whose learning is coarse and shallow, should not 
hang out the name of a scholar. 


学 7 He * WT oem ea SZ 


Hsiao? wén‘ ts‘u! su,? pu* k‘o? kua* tu? shu! chib' ming.” 
498 
A poor scholar accepts no pity. 


‘Han? shih* pu* shou‘ jén? lien.” 
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499 —— 
All look up to a famous scholar. 


Ke KH Hh 


Wen? ming’ kung* yang.’ 
——- 500 
All scholars are brethren. 





Ssii! wén? tung? ku? jou.* 
—— 501 
Bachelors of Art are not the sons of poverty; nor are 
Buddhist priests the sons of wealth. 
x #8 


Heiu‘ ts‘ai? put shih‘ ch‘uing? chia! tzii® ; 
B 2 


Ait BR 
‘ho? shang* pu* shih* fu‘ chia! érh.? 
一 一 一 502 
If you are a student of Confucius, you are bound to 
observe the rules of Chou-Kung. 


ea HL Ff 2 间 
Chi® tu? Kung? Tzii® cbihl shu,! 
be WA, 
pit ta* Chou! Kung! chih! li. 
ore.— Chou-Kung, son of the famous Wén Wang (Xx L.), and brother of 


the famous Wu Wang (TK =), was himself famous for his wisdom and politics. 
Confucius longed to bring his principles and institutions into practice, and hence 
made them the subjects of his own teachings. 


一 一 一 503 —-— 
As a student—under one man: in office—over ten 
thousand. 


Hsiao? tsait yi! jén? chihl hsiat: 
用 在 
yung‘ tsait wan‘ jn2 chib! shang. 
5O+ 
A scholar will serve those who appreciate him ; and 
a lady will dress for those who please her. 


KB ew E A. 


Shibt wei! chib! chi’ yung! s ; nii? weit yiich* chi? yung.” 
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505 
He who can handle a pen, will nowhere have need 


to beg. 
se 一 管 FH BK RR. 
Shou? nien! yi! kuan® pi tao* ch'u* pu‘ chin2 jén? 
506 
When the mind is stored with learning, the bearing 
will be elegant. 


Raw &@ RA 于 
Fu? yu® shih! shu! ch'i* tzi* ‘bua.? 




















CHAPTER IV. 


LITERATURE. 


507 
Whoever has read the T’séng-kuang is able to converse. 


= 


了 ， 增 ed 
Tu? liao* Tséng!-kuang* ‘hui* shno! ‘hua.* | 
Norg. 一 The Tséng-kuang or Chien-pén-hsien-wén ( EA ® A), is a very 
valuable little book of proverbs, the whole of which is incorporated in this collection. 
508 


He who has read the Yu-hsiao well knows how 


to curse. 
aT H# * #¢ eR 
Tu? liao* Yu‘-hsiao? ‘hao® shé* ma.® 
Note.—The Yu-Asiao is an encyclopedia, in four volumes, containing much 
useful and interesting matter. It begins with creation and astronomy, and runs 
through almost every imaginable subject, ending with & chapter on flowers and 
trees. There seems to be no justification whatever in the book itself for this 


proverb. 
509° —- 
He who has read the Ch‘un-chxw understands caution 
and gravity. 


a 春秋 BBM 
Tu? ae hsiao® té* chin? yen.? 

Norg. 一 This proverb is based on the general supposition that the Ch'un-ch*se, 
or Spring and Autumn Annals, contains authoritative decisions on the conduct of 
men in high places ; and it is taken for granted that the mere reading thereof, 
by official men, will produce in them a care to avoid such censure, and a desire 
to deserve such praise. Dr. Legge, however, denies that ench decisions are to be 
found in the book, and says that it contains nothing but the most bare and brief 
statements of fact, without note or comment. 


—— 510 
He who has read the 7'so-chuan knows how to utter 
frivolous flatteries. 
eo fH BP BB 
Tu? Tso? -chuan‘ hsiao3 fs fou? k‘na.! 
Nors.— “ Tso-chuan,”’ &. ¢. the Commentary on the Chtun-ch'iu written by 


Tso Chtiu-ming ( z BB BY). For a fall and interesting account of him and his 
work, see Dr. Legge’s Classics, Vol 5, part 1, proligomena. It is difficult to see 
how this proverb can be appropriately said in reference to his writiugs. 
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511 
He who has seen the San-kuo will be able to use 


strategy. 
es San!-kuo? bui* yung‘ chi‘ 
Norg. 一 人 The San-kud-ché is a history of the period immediately after the 
After Hen dynasty, when China was divided into the three Kingdoms of #9 


Wa, Bay Shu, and 只 Wu.” As this history abounds in tales of strategy the 
reason for this saying is pretty plain. 














512 
He who has seen the Sun-tz# will understand mili- 


tary tactics. 
AO 


RK F 知 
K‘an‘ Sun! -tzii? chih' yung‘ ping. 
Nore. —Sun-tzit “is a treatise on nuilitary tactics in 18 sections, by Sun Wu 


( FR 武 ) an officer in the service of the state Wu, during the 6th century B.C.” 
See Wylie’s ‘‘ Notes on Chinese Literature,” page 72. 


513 
He who has seen the Histories knows the affairs of 
the ancients. 
Awe TM a Ae 
K‘an‘ kang! chien* k‘o? i$ chihl ku® jén? shih‘ chi.” 
514 
Books are alike the Empire over. 














3 ) 
Tien! hsla4 shu! t'ung? wén.? 

515 一 一 一 
Husbandry and letters are the two chief professions. 








Kéng! tu? wei? pén.3 
516 
The tongue weaves for clothes ; the pen tills for food. 








nk ee F 
Shé? chih) é@rh? i!; pi kéng! érh? shih.? 
一 51'7 
There are pictures in poems, and poems in pictures, 








Shih’ chung! yu? thua,4 ‘bua‘ chung! yus shib.! 





— a 
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一 一 
518 


In all famous sects there ‘are fields of enjoyment. 


Ming? chiao* chung! tzii* yu? 164 yeh.® 
Note.—This, though a general saying, is mostly used in reference to the en- 
joyments reaped in literary pursuits. 


-一 一 一 519 —— 
Poetry and letters do not neglect three generations. 


ted 
anand 


i ‘ 
Shih! shu! pu* fut san! tai.‘ 
520 
He who has read the works of Sun and Wu, can 
understand the art of war. | 
m 267 Uw ® 
To? Sun! Wu? chih! shu! k‘o® i chih! chan.‘ 
Nors.—Sun Pin (FR HRD, an officer in the state of Ch's ( HF) in the sixth 
century B.C. Wu Chi (UR 起 ) an Officer in the state of Wes (#3) in the 


fourth century B.C. He wrote a work on military affairs entitled Wu-tzii (Hh F), 
in which he discourses on ‘‘Natkonal Resources, Estimate of the hostile force, 
Control] of the military, Discussion regarding Military affairs, and Rousing the 
troops.” See Wylie’s ‘‘ Notes on Chinese Literature,” page 72. See also the Yu- 


hstao (Sf 54), section Wu-chih (起 WR). 
521 
He who has seen maps knows the aspect of the empire. 


执 


i$ ee ak Tt 
Kan‘ ti* ] pien* chih! tien! bsiat bsing? shih.‘ 


CHAPTER V. 








SCHOOLS. 
522 
Undignified teaching proves a lazy master. 
xk Re Hw 之 情 
Chiao* pu* yen? shih! chib! to 
523 








If you are a miser do not educate your son ; and if 
you wish to hide his faults pay no heed to his teacher. 


4 eo = 和 
fF chien? mo* chiao* tzii?; ‘hut tuan? mo‘ ts‘ung? shih,! 
524 


When a teacher is dignified, teaching is respected. 
师 me 则 
Shih! yen? tsé? tao* tsun.! 
525 
If there is no oil in the lamp the wick is wasted in vain. 
e Rw 
Téng! chan? wu? yu? wang? fei* hsin.} 
Nore.—The teacher wastes his strength when pupils will not try to learn. 
526 
When a rich man becomes poor he becomes a teacher. 




















Ts‘ai? chu? pai* lo* pien* chiao* shu.! 
527 一 
If he sets small tasks, his employers think him lazy ; 
if he gives much work, his scholars cannot get 
through it. 
m bb 了 主 


K‘o* shao® liao? chu? jén? hsien? lan* to‘; 


功 多 了 弟子 道 BB 


kung! to! liao® tit tzii® taot nan? wei.? 
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528 
If you employ a teacher, employ one with a name. 








eo et ， 名 ， 人 
Chsings shih! tang’ chings ming? jén.* 
529 
Who teaches me a day is my father for life, 


日 之 & & ne 篇 x 
Ti jih* chib! shih! chung! shén’ wei? fu.‘ 











CHAPTER VI. 


STUDY. 








530 
If he can study, the peasant’s son may become a peer ; 
And a nobleman’s son who can’t, must come. down 
from his sphere. 
能 学 he RSF RA SY 
Néng? hsiao” tsé? shu* min2 chib! tzii? wei? kung! ch‘ing!; 
nA OB 2 Ft BE 
Pu‘ hsiao? tsé? kung! ch‘ing! chih' tzti? wei? shu‘ min.? 
531 
Books of antiquity still a relish yield ; 
And no year of famine knows the inkstone field. 
aA KB HR RR 
Tzii* ku’ shu! yu? weit; yen‘ tjien2 wu? of sui.4 
532 
Content in cotton, pleased with homely food, 
You'll find the Odes and History always good. 
tKRR KR FF. iv 
_ Put i nuan3 ts‘ait kén! hsiang,} shib! shu! tzii! wei* ch‘ang. 
533 
Natural endowments are precious to a man ; 
But, gain the prize without hard study, no one can. 
Tien! tzii} kaos hsiao? li* ey 


-一 534 


























Where the sound of reading’s heard, that house must | 
gain renown ; 


Where there is but the sound of song, that house must 
be o‘erthrown. 
外 


eee RDS 
Chia! yu? shu! shéng! chia! pit hsing! ; 


A) 


家 AK HR RK 
Chia’ yu? ko! shéng! chia! pit ch‘ing.! 
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535 
If you only apply your mind to the task, 
Why trouble about mastering it, I ask ? 


EHO WM BR FS 
ofte yao* yung* hsinl tu”, ‘ho? ch‘ou? shu! put bot 
536 








However stupid sons and grandsons may be, they 
must read the classics. 
STRESS, £ BAD AS 
Tzii? sun! gui! yii,? ching! shu! put ko? put ta.2 
537 | 
Three years’ reading is not so good as to hear the ex- 
planation. 


—_ 








= 不 
San! nien? tu? shu! pu‘ ju? t‘ing! chiang.® 
Norte. —This refers to the ordinary native method of first committing the books 
to memory, and afterwards listening to the explanation of them. 


538 
Learning is far more precious than gold. 


书 ' 无 ， 价 
Huang’ chin! yu? chia, shu! wu? chia.‘ 
539 
They are only horses and cows in clothes who neglect| 
the Rn of the ee and eco 


今 © 5 4p 
Jén? 处 ma ku® chin!, ma? niu? 7 chin! chiil. 
540 
If study be neglected in youth, what will you.do in 


old age ? 
4 A 8. £ B 
Yu‘ pu‘ hsiao’, lao® tho? wei? ? 
541 
He who neglects to study diligently in youth, will, 
when white-headed, repent that he put it off until 
too late. 
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少 


不 知 Hh 8 里 
Shao? nien’ pu‘ chib' ch'in’ hsiao? tsao,® 
Shs tt he B 
pai? t'ou? ane _ tu? shu! ch'ib.? 


Study which does not daily aalvance will daily retro- 


grade. 
AH ® HAR 
Kung! fu! pu‘ jih* chin‘ tsa2 jih* t*ui.* 
-一 一 543 一 一 一 
He who cannot understand the classics had better 
return to the plough. 
| 学 £ AW Fin B 
Hsiao? ching! pu* ming? pu‘ ju? kueil ae 
' a 544 一 一 一 
Most things are easy to learn, but hard to master. 
tT 般 易 学 。 一 & 
Ch'ien! pan! yi* hsiao,? 7il ales nan? fe 
—— §45 —— 
You cannot open a book without learning something. 
K‘ai! chiian4 yn3 i.? 
”一 -一 546 —— 
Very studious. Jvt.: To rub away an iron ink-slab, 


Mo? ch’uan! t'ieh® yen.‘ 
—— 547 
It is essential to know the meaning of real words, 
and the use of particles. 


Shih? tzii* chiiu? chieh', heii! tzitt ch'in? shén.? 
Norg. 一 The “particles,” called Asi-tsi or ‘“‘empty words”, are such 3 
2) sign of the genitive case ; 5h, an exclamation ; 也 ， a final ; 者 ， a di- 
janctive ; 已 ，also a final, denoting completion or conclusion’; z, an initial ; 


and ri also an exclamation. All others are shth-tsi or “ real words.” This is 
the principal, if not the only grammatical distinction common amongst the 
Chinese. Grammar forms no part of a native scholar’s education. And, though 
it may not be correct to say that there is no grammar of the Chinese language, ity 
is certainly correct to say that the Chinese themselves have no grammar of it | 
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548 
Every character must be chewed to get out its juice. 








Tzi* tzii* yaot yao? ch’u! chih! chiang! lai.? 
549 
Study thoroughly and think deeply. 








if 


Shou? tr .Shanl 1 

550 

Learning cannot be gulped down. Jnt.: You cannot 
swallow dates whole. 


不 


Put néng? thu? liin2 tunl teao.8 
551 
The student must not listen to chatter under his win- 

dow ; he must with undivided attention study the 


Sages. 














BHA SB 和 窗 外 
Liang? 他 hz pu‘ t'ing! ee? Wait shih‘; 








一 6 Rms 
yil hsin! chih? tu? ant chfien? shu.! 
552 


He who burns his lamp till three o’clock, and is up 
with the cocks at five, is a resolute student indeed. 
= ) ; 
San! kéng! téng! ‘huo? wu? kéng! chi,! 


正 是 部 立 志 
chéng* shih* nan? érh? lit chiht shih.? 
553 








Your study Se in on like a flowing stream. 


水 
Tu? sha! i, liu? shui.? 
554 
Good students resemble workers in hard wood. 


= 者 如 攻 RB 木 
Shan‘ hsiao? ché? ju? kung! chien! mu.4 
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555 
Be diligent in study, for every character is -worth 
thousands of f gold. 











和 ARF hh 于 & 

Tu? sha bail yung* is, yi! tzii* chih? ch‘ien! chin.! 

556 一 

To amass gold by millions is not like a clear under- 
standing of the classics. 








Re FF 万 雨 。 不 如 明 解 BB 
Chi‘ chin! chien! wan‘ liang?, pu4 ju? ming? chiebs ching! shu. 
55'7 , 








Knowledge comes by study, ignorance follows its 


neglect. 
Al, BO TE OR 
Jén? hsiao? shih® chih! tao‘, pu* hsiao? 让 wang’ jan? 
558 
All pursuits are mean in comparison with that of 
learning. 























ee 下 曲 
Shih* chienl wan* pan! chieh! hsia* piins ; 
思 H tf A ® 
ssti! liang? wei? yu® tu? shu! kao.} 
559 
Some study shows the need of more. 
Us . 足 
Hsiao’ jan? Shou‘ chih' pu4 tsu.? 
与 与 口 
Three day’s neglect of study leaves one’s conversation 
flavourless. 


ee ee oe 蒜 


San! jiht put tu? shu! yii® yen? wu? wei.! 
561 
By eating we overcome hunger; and by study ignorance. 


&eEU 学 B EB ) 
T° chih! yiit chit; i? hsiao? yiit yi? 
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STUDY。 


562 
In study—fix your mind on the Sages ; in office— 
on your prince and country. 











志 在 
Tu? shu! oth tsai‘ shéng* hsien j 5 





2) fi # & 
wei? kuanl bain! ts‘un? chin! kno 
563 
You may study to old age and yet have things to 


learn. 
做 到 老 学 不 了 


Tso4 tao* lao® hsiao? pu‘ liao.8 

564 

Read ancient essays and know how to compose modern 
ones. 


SEX Me OH 


Tu? ku® wén? hsiao® té? tso* shih? me 
565 
Learning dyes a man more than the colour vermilion 
or black. 
人 


2 2k AE RA 
Hsiao? chih* jan* jén? shéng* yii? tan’ ch‘ing.! 


566 
Learning is a treasure which follows its owner every- 


where. 、 
&# 万 随身 SR 
Shu! nai® sui? shén’ chih! pao.® 
































In learning there is neither old nor young; the most 
intelligent takes precedence. 








学 无 老 少 B 
Hsiao? wu? é, shao?; ta? ché? wei? bsien.! 
568 


In learning length of study goes for nothing; the 
most intelligent becomes master. 


学 Wk. BAB 


Hsiao? wu? chien? thou‘; ta? ché? wei shib.! 
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569 | 
Past and present times supply unlimited stores of: 
knowledge, but a man’s capacity is limited. 


古 今 之 事理 和 扰 
Ku? chin’ chihl shih* 地 wu? chit? 


一 人 之 知 有 OR 

yi! jén? chihl chih' shih* yu? hsien 

| . 570 

Having a chance to use one’s reading, we regret that 
it is so meagre; having accomplished a task, we 
begin to appreciate its difficulty. 








Rm DP 
Shu! tao* yung* shih? fang! ‘hén* shaos : 
事 , 从 2 A mi, a 
shih‘ ts‘ung? ching! kuo* shih* chih’ nan? 
与 7 工 
No pleasure equals the pleasure of study. 








Tsuit lé* mo* ju? tu? shu! wei? shan.‘ 

5'72 

Rich families have no necessity to buy fertile fields ; 
and study will be sure to yield its thousand mea- 
sures of rice. 








其 
Fut chia! pu4 yungt mai? liang? tien2 ; 


shu! chung! tzii* yu3 ch‘ien! chung! su.? 

573 

Who live in peace have no necessity to rear lofty halls; 
and study will be sure to yield its golden house. 








发 拓 不 用 RB 
An! chiil pu4 yung* chia‘ kao! tang’; 


shu! chung! tzii* yu? ‘huang? chin! wu.! 
574 
Don’t trouble yourself over the absence of a good go- 
between to negociate a marriage for you, for study 
will provide you with a lady beautiful as jade. 
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=k Re BK 

Ch‘? cb'il mo* ‘hén* wu? ane = 

shu! chung! yu3 nii? yen? ba yii. 二 
Norg. 一 What more powerful inducements to study, than those mentioned 记 
the three preceding proverbs, could be set bofore the mind of the youthful student 


与 7 与 
Extensive nN Mee is a priceless treasure. 


多 Hm 价 
Tu? té bl to! wu? chia‘ pao. 
5'76 
Don’t complain of the trouble of having to master so 
many classics and histories, but fear lest your leisure 
should be too limited. 


AM ee Rw LR 少 

yen‘ ching! shih® fan,? ay k*ung3 kung? fu! shao.® 

5'7'7 

Would you know the affairs of the empire, read the | 
works of the ancients. 


知 天 下 事 。 须 人 
条 chibl t%en! hsia4 Be. hsii? 而 A) jon? Af : 
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\ 


CHAPTER I. 


RIDICULOUS CONDUCT. 





5'78 
He who acts Chia Kuan in a hulling-mortar hat, 
Both pounds himself to death, and proves himself 
a flat. 
em 白 呈 加 oR, me 不 好 B 
al 


4 tuit chiu* t‘iaa* Chia! Kuan,! lei? ssii? pu* ‘hao® kan‘ 
Note.—Theatrical performances are popularly supposed to have been originated 


by the second emperor of the Z*ang Dynasty, Tat Tsung (% ==), whose reign 
dates from A.D. 627. And Chia Kuan, the actor who opens the play by a 
majestic march across the stage, is supposed to represent Z*ai Zsung’s prime 


minister Wei Chéng (ZR 徽 ). 





| 579° — 
The pig for his blackness is mocked by the crow ; 
Who of his own ugliness nothing doth know. 
老 


Lao® ya! hsiao* chu! thé! ; tzii® ch‘ou® pu‘ chiao* té.* 
580 
Ridiculous ambition. Jit.: The sparrow flying after 
the hawk. 
| 


_ Ma? chiao3 kén! tao* yaot tzii> fei! 
: 581 
The sheep’s tail is too small to cover its own rump. 


* FE * B 
Yang? wei® pa! kait pu‘ tao® yang? p‘it ku 
Nots.—And yet it would try to cover another’s therewith ! 
582 
He leaps over the fish basket to feed on bean curd. 


























ce Hh Ee 豆 
T'iao* kuo* yii? lan? ch‘ih' tout fu. 
eee anmeeeimamemenenanneenenne ne armen etna nee een eel 
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| 583 
To make ridiculous assumptions, Jit.: When the 
monkey puts on the devil’s mask, what a big face 


he has ! 
脸 。 好 大 ri FU 


ge FM | 
"Hou? tzii® tai* kuei? ee. ‘hao? ta* mien‘ k‘ung 














St 
Foolish presumption. lit. To wield the axe before 
Pan’s door. _ 
Pan? mén? nung! fu.8 


Nore. —Pan or In Pan (a HE), the present god of carpenters; anciently a 
very skilful carpenter in the state of Lu 




















585 
He who weeps at a play distresses himself for the 
ancients, 
的 沈 眼 演 .和 蔡 古 人 就 要 
K‘an* hsit ti! liu? yen? leit ti4 ku? jén? tan! 70 
586 
The fisherman in the water groping for fish, pities the 
fisherman in a boat fishing with a net. 
nm 坑 的 TR B 
Ts‘ai® chiao* k‘éng! ti! lien? min® ta* ssi! wang? ti.! 
587 


To make a vain attempt. Jnt.: To try to ring a 
wooden bell. 


Chuang! 1 mut chung! ti.! 
58s 
The elder brother should not laugh at the second, 








Ta*t ko! mo‘ hsiao* ath! ko.} 











589 
To confouned distinctions, Lit. : To comb the beard 
and hair together. 
Bema 


Ff iF 
‘Hu? tzii? t'ou? fa yi! pa? shu! 
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590 
To eat greedily. Lit. : To take off the top of the skull, 
and pour the food in there. © 








clas Wal” cig? ont pe? pe! Ao co! ont fie 

591 

To fix up ornamental wild beasts’ heads on the roof 
of a thatched cottage. 








Mao? wa! an! shou‘ t‘ou.? 
592 
She is a silly hen that sits on duck eggs: and she is 

a silly oki grandmother that pets her daughter's 


child 
Se a OS 


Ch‘th? chi! mu® paot ya! wal; 

法 家 RE 

ch‘ih? chia! p‘o? t’éng? wai‘ sun. 

593 

Vain expectations. Int.: He only hopes that his 
calabash will grow as large as heaven. 














ye mK R 

Chihs wang* ‘hu? lu’ tienl yangt ta.4 
594 
To act the eon in me ee 








Chan‘ chu 二 Bi put ia 刘 sui.! 
Nore.—The literal meaning of this saying is rather too coarse for translation. 
595 
Though his boat is in the river he refuses to wash it. 


x 不 oh 
Lo* té ‘ko? shui? pu* hsi® ch‘uan.? 
, 596 | 
Absurdly lazy. Jnt. : To use the rump to open the door. 














Yee fh ie ob mat 
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597 
To hold as virtues in one’s self what we consider to 
be vices in others. 
HAR S AR F 
Pieh* jén? pit ch‘ou,* tzii* chi? pit hsiang.! 
Norg. 一 This proverb, more expressive than elegant, strikingly resembles the 


Greek one, Boéecy APBdvwroy, given on page 159 of Bobu’s ‘‘ Hand-book of 
Proverbs.” . 














598 | 
He dare not swallow for fear of bone; and he dare 
not spit it out for fear there is flesh. 


ri ue uy Gi Bs on, 此 liaos p‘a* shih* jou. 

599 

A blind man going up into a mountain to survey the 
scenery. 








mF th 8 SB 

Hagia? tzii® shang* shan! kiank ching® chih.* 

600 

To dupe one’s self. Li In blowing the nose to 
blind. the eyes. 


a £8 F ke 眼 OR 
Nieh! cho? pi? tzti® k‘uang? yens ching. 


601 
The carpenter makes a cangue, and cangues himself. 














Mu‘ chiang! tso* chia! tzii‘ chia! tzii.* 


» 





4 


CHAPTER II. 


JOKES. 





602 
Fans were originally surnamed Shake ; 
And Shake often tries his escape to make. 





0 it 
Shan‘ tzii? pén® hsing* Yao*; Yao? ch‘i® chiu* p'ao.3 
603 一 一 一 
The Little-Drum star rises in the eastern, sets in the 
western sky : : 
If you can recite this seven times over in one breath, 


so can I. 
Ku? érh? be! tang! 2 Ls a pien lot ; 
Ket @ BRS BB 
Ni? nien* ch'il pient kuo* wo? nien* ch‘i! pien* kuo.* 
Nore.—Besides meaning ‘‘what you can do I can,” this ditty is used playfully 


as suggested in the second line, for a test of length of breath, and power 0, 
utterance. f 





一 一 604 —— 
-|When there’s aught to do, the more the better; not 
so when there’s aught to a 


入 多 i fh 38, A an. 
J én? to! thao? tso4 ‘huo’; ; jen’ ka we ih! ‘ho.! 
605 —-—— 


When the cat’s away, the rats come out to stretch 
their loins. 


Mao! érh? ch‘ii* lao? shu? ch‘u! lai? shén! yao.! 
——_ 606 — 
As easy as for a scabbed-head to kill flies on his pate. 


he wt yy 着 MM FT 


La’ li? tou? shang* ta? ts‘ang! ying! yi! ta? yi! ko 


| 
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SO7 
As éasy as to catch a fica im the stern of a pair of 

trousers. 

#EEW 法 一 
Kut tang li ie kou® tsao® yi! E. yo? chun.8 

SO8 
We have eyed each other well; now, are we good- 

looking or not ? 


你 我 我 你 。 

Ni? nD wo® wo? a Di3 nal A pu’ ‘hao’ k‘an*? 

609 

Who can bet on the goodness of his own eyesight 
may eat the largest sugar plum. 




















Tu® yen? sé! fi tat t’ang.? 
Nors.—Said in joke when requesting one to make choice out of many things 
. hat are alike. 





610 
You can’t catch wild beasts without a net. 
无 Oke 打 OF 

Wu? chang! ta? yeh.! 
611 
He 1s a fool who waits for a servant maid. 


4 











Chih2? an4 téng? ya! tou'2 
Norg. 一 She won’t come, and so he will be made a fool of. 
612 
Lots of bustle for little profit. Int.: A Hsiin Sst in 
oficial lodgings—a very bustling yamen ! 
A RM 


Hain’ ssii! ta? kung! kuan® jé* nao* ya? mén.? 
Nore.—Hsiin ssii or Jén I ssi ( 仁 新 Bl), a very small mandarin. 
613 
If one breaks wind every body starts. 

各 AA HEA 医 


- Kot jén? ta® pit kot jén? ching. 
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6142 —— 
To flit and forget to take one’s wife. 
a m ¥ 
Hgi® chai? wang* ch‘i.! \ 
—- 615 —— 
Bundle, umbrella, and I. 
i 我 


。 Pao! fu? yii® san3 wo.5 
Notr.—The case here supposed is that of an absent minded-traveller who, 
setting out on his journey with three things, namely his bundle, his umbrella, and 
himself, gets confused, and thinks he has lost something. Says he ‘‘here’s my 
bundle, and here’s my umbrella, but where am 1?” ‘The use of this Proverb i is to 
banter men with bad memories. 
616 


To wear a summer hat when worshipping at the new 
year—very hot ! 
mG HH KH RHA R 
Tait liang? mao* ch‘u! tsienl fangl 一 j6 té? ‘hén®! 
ore.— Z"ien-fang i is that quarter of the heavens in which hst-shén (@- 4 种 ) 
a wed a of happiness, is supposed to reside for any current year. This locality is 
revealed yearly by the Imperial almanac. On the first day of the year the 
males, supposing that the dsen fang be in the south, will go out to the south 
side of their dwelling, and facing the south perform their prostrations. At this 


time it is too cold, of course, to wear summer hats, and this proverb is used to 
laugh down any such foolish ardency. 


61'7 
To wear fur coats in summer. 


Lu‘ yiieh* t‘ien’ ch'uan! pi2 ao.’ 
Not#.—This is used in banter to one refusing to lend a helping hand on the 
plea of slight sickness and being so clothed. It also designates ignorance of what 
is proper. | 














CHAPTER III. 


ABSURD MISTAKES. 





618 


Misunderstanding that which has been said, 
He into mistaken curses is led. 





as. 1 错 OR 
Ting! ts‘o* ‘hua,* shé! ts‘o* ma. 





619 


To guess a superior man’s mind by a mean man’s 
heart. 
WpwprA 2 hk BA FS EB 
J8 hsiao® jén? chih! hsin,’ tu‘ chiin! tziti? chih! fu.? 
620 
To put any thing into In-mi’s hand. 
、 投 Hee FF RE 了 
Tou? tao* Lit Mit shou® ji3 ch'ii* liao.* 
Nore.— Li Bf, a rebel leader at the commencement of the T*ang dynasty, 


noted as much for his abilities as feared for his rapacity. This proverb in its 


meaning and use almost corresponds to ours :—“‘ It is hard to get butter out of a 
dog’s throat.” 














621 
To dam water with sand. 





HK OD Hf OX 
Chua! sha! ti? sboi.3 
622 


To feed on fancies. Lnt.: To look up at.plums to quench 
one’s thirst; to draw a loaf to satisfy one’s hunger. 





2 梅 ik ®. 2 饼 
Wang‘ mei? chih* k‘o*; ‘hua‘ ping? chung! chi.! 
623 
To add fuel to put out a fire. 








Pao* begin! ch‘in‘t ‘huo.? 
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624 
To fill up a well with snow. 








A SR, ot 
Tiaol hsiieh® t‘ien? ching.® 
625 
Embracing the lamp-stand he dazzles himself with 

the light. 


nm tt © ff 亮 

Pao* cho? téng! t'ai* tout chu‘ liang.‘ 
626 
To seek the ass you are riding on. 














a ee 

Chi? li? mit la? 

62'7 

To catch a fish and forget to take away the basket. 
ts 








Té yii? wang? ch‘ien.? 
628 
To open one’s door and bow in a thief. 


a 
K‘ai! mén? i! tao.* 
629 
To fell a tree to catch a blackbird. 
倒 八哥 

K‘an® tao? shu‘ cho! pa! ko. 
630 
To buy a dried fish in order to spare its life, is to 

know no difference between life and death. 
RH Ah 生 . 不 如 死活 
Mai3 kan! yii fanpgt shéng,! pu‘ chih! ssi? ‘huo.? 


631 


























He who dresses in leaf-made clothes when going to| 


put out a fire, provokes calamity on himself. 


KR OK, OB 


Cho? so! i! chiiu thuo,3 j@ ‘huot shang? shén.! 











| 
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632 
To be idle at home, diligent abroad. 








Chia! lan® wai‘ ch‘in.? 

633 

To boil carrots and garlic together is a sad blunder 
in cooking. 


HW Ke MF 


炒 
‘Hung? lo? p‘u? oe tat shan‘ lan‘ ch‘ao? ta‘ai.* 














34 
To offer the Filial Claasie for sale at the door of Con- 


fucius. 


4 (i F & 

K‘ung® tzti® mén? ch‘ien? mai* hsiao* ching.! 
635 | 
To rear a tortoise shut up in a jar. 








(2.8 Ee fi 

Kuan! té* t‘an® tzii® li yang wu! kuei.! 

636 

To ask a blind man the way. 
A wR EB 


Wen! tao* yii' mang.” 
637 
‘To ask instruction of a fool. 
oR 牙 m A 
Ch‘iu? chiao* yiil yii? jén.? 
638 
To carry a guitar into a mill, and play to the oxen. 




















Paot pi? p int chin* mo’ fang,! tui niu? t'an? ch'in.2 
639 


To raise an army when the war is over, and regret 
one’s lateness. 








» 
e 
Ano 


Kuo‘ ‘hou* hsing! ping, ‘hui? t‘ai* ch‘ih.? 
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640 
To drag for the reflected moon in the water. 
KS W 月 

Shui? h* lao! ming? yueh.4 

641 
To make a pickaxe in a silversmith’s shop. 


1108 














Yin? chiang‘ p‘u* 1? ta® chu? t'ou.? 
642 
To make gold locks, in a blacksmith’s shop. 








& FF eT 金针 
Teh? chiang* p‘u* 了 ta* chin’ so.° 
643 
‘To stir sesamum seeds and beans together. 


一 








Ma? tzii? chiao® tou* tzi.3 
Nots.—#. e. to mix up incongruous things. 
644 
To look for bones in an egg. 


‘ EM 


挑 骨 
Chi! tan‘ .] tou2 t‘ao! ku’ tou? 
645 
To drop into water to grasp the foam. 














Lo‘ shui® ch‘in? shui? p‘ao.* 
646 
To shoot a sparrow with a large cannon. 








Ta‘ p‘ao* ta? ma? ch‘iao.® 
647 
To scratch one’s calf through top boots. 








Ko? hsiieh! tzii® chua! yang. 

648 

To act in ignorance of the head and tail. 
A 


Pu‘ hsiao®? té? tou? wei? tso* shih.* 
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649 | 
To leave anything unfinished. 








i Rt HB BE 

QO! shih3 put k‘ai! pit ku? 
Nors.—This proverb is rather too coarse for a litera] translation. 
650 
To buy a cat in a bag. 








Ko? K'ou® tait mal3 mao.! 
651 
To fight the wall after the thieves have gone, 








mm i ih 后 
Chiang’ tao* kuo* ‘hou‘ sha! pia tzu. 


SECTION VII_ON FORTUNE, 


CHAPTER I. 


FATE. 








652 
Robberies and fires, 
rome as fate requires. 


R. @ 


re 所 招 
Tsei? chieh? oes pe 1 se 3 go® chao.} 








Thunderbelte and fires, 
ome as fate requires. 


Ro 命 


Bf 打 命 ee 招 - 
Lei? ay an mm, ma li§ _gso*® chao.! 








Falling walle and fires, 
Some as fate ares: 


| Rm @ 之 所 招 
ontop 2 ta? oes shao,! ming‘ chih! so* chao.! 








655 
Fated—you must each other greet ; 
Not so—you won't each other meet. 


有 *# Be. B® 


oi it 
Yus yiian? yi 过 cho'; wu? yiian? ts‘o* kuo.* 








If you're born lucky no scheming is needed ; 
And if your heart’s good leave fasting unheeded. 
ie na tH a 人 re cb 
57. 
Happiness we 1 together share ; 
Misery we'll together bear. 

¥, 有 


有 Mm 同 mm ii @ 
~ Yu? fu? t'ung? hsiang? ; ; yu® ‘huot t'nng? tang.! 
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- 658 
Where er six horoscopic harmonies you see, 
That man will get on well wherever he may be. 








命 RA & B 合 得 
Ming* 1i® tai* lu* ‘ho,? ch‘u* ch'ut ‘tho? te2 cho.} 
659 
Both riches and honours are settled by fate ; 
Their time of arrival each man must await. 


a hw & Re, & AS, ie 来 
Fut kuei* ming4 1i3 p‘ai?; ko* tzii* teng2 shih? lai? 
660 | 
When both the heart and the fate are right, 
He will to old age in wealth delight. 
When the heart is right and the fate is wrong, 
Shielding him must to the gods belong. 
When fate is right and the heart is wrong, 
He will fall in his road half way along. 
Penuty both the heart and the fate are wrong, 
en s griefg he'll struggle among. 
b 好 € RH BS KR 直 ' 到 


Hen! hao® ming* yu‘ hao, 3 fat kueit chih? taot lao.$ 
必  & 不 
Hsin! haos ming" put hao,® tien! tif chung! bai pao.3 
oe 好 必 不 好 。 中 ,和 途 天 
Ming? hao® hsin! put hao,’ chung! ttu2 yao! ché? liao.8 
心 we H A 
Hain! ming‘ chiit pu hao,’ pin? chien* shou* fan? nao.8 
Nore.—“ The gods,” dst: ‘heaven and earth.” ‘He will fall” &c: the 


meaning is that he will be cut off in the midst of his days and so be unable to 
enjoy his good fortune. 

















661 
Unjust gains cannot enrich those who are fated to be 
poor. : 





LY 
‘"Héng* ts‘ai? pu* fut ming‘ ch‘iung? jén.? 
| | 662 
: Disease may be cured, not fate. 
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BG Ww BAR & 

I’ te ping,* i} put té ming 

663 

Beautiful women are very ill-fated. 

AAT SR & 

"Hung? yen? mii2 tzti? to! po? ming. 

664 

No distance can sever those whom fate unites; no 
nearness can join those whom fate severs. 


有 


Yu? yiian2 ch‘ien! 1i? néng? hsiang! hui; 


xk 对 面 不 相 


wu? yiian2 tuit mien* pu‘ hsiangl féng.? ， 
665 
Happiness has its foundation, and misery its womb. 




















WW & 有 it 
Fu? shéng! yu? chi,! “huot shéng! ya3 tfai.! 
666 
If a man’s fate is to have only eigth-tenths of a pint 


of rice, though he traverse the country over, he 
cannot get a full pint. 


BRAN 有 


Ming* 二 chib’ yu3 pa! ‘ho? mi,’ 








tsou® chin‘ t‘ien! hsia* pu‘ man® shéng.! 
一 一 一 667 


Every event is settled beforehand; so it is vain to 
fret over this transitory life. 





it 事 前 +t 定 F Zz 自 iL 
Shih* shih* chich’ hgien’ ting*; fou? shéng! k‘ung! tzii* mang.? 
668 


Everything is fated ; and nothing depends on man. 
oe, F 点 不 由 


Want pan! chiehl yu? ming*; pan‘ tien? pu* yu? jén.? 
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669 
On a road dangers may be met with which can hardly 
be escaped: and affairs will happen beyond our 


own control. 








Lu‘ féng? hsien3 ch‘u* nan? ‘hui? pit: 
ey RRR 
shih‘ tao* t‘ou? lai? pu* tzii* yu? 

670 。 

Nothing follows man’s own calculations; his whole 

life is: arranged by fate. 








Wan? shih* put yu? jén® chi* chiaot; 
一 & 是 w 发 tt 
yi! shéng! tu! shih* ming* an! p‘ai.? 
671 
Our destiny j is fixed, without the slightest reference 
to our own will. 
都 是 & £ Rw A 
Ta‘ chia! tu! shiht ming,‘ pan‘ tien? pu* yu? jén? 
672 
His heart is loftier than his destiny, 
必  & 不 高 
Hsin! kao! ming‘ put kao.! 
673 
Plant flowers with care, and they may never grow: 
stick willows in carelessly, and they may yield a 
pleasant shade. 




















不 
Yu + tsai! “hua! ‘hua! put fa, 
无 ， 心 柳 棉 成 
wu? hsin! ch‘a! liu® liu? ch‘éng? yin! 
674 
The more I study, the more I miss the mark: what 
have I to do with fate ? The more I miss the mark, 
the more I study: what has fate to do with me? 











1 


\ 
\ 
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ome FY KH mw @ 何 
Yueh‘ tu? yueh* put chung*; wo® ch‘? ju? ming* tho?? 


越 不 中 要 命 其 如 我 fy 
Yueht pu* chungt yueh* yao* tu’: ming* ch’? ju? wo? 中 o2? 
Notgs.—This saying of the ancients—in flat contradiction pf many of the 
preceding proverbs—means ‘‘that the decree of fate does not. violate the liberty 
of the human will, or impose a necesssty on man to act either in one way or in 
another.” Milne. Sacred Edict, 2nd edition, page 125. 


—— 675 —- 
Men are good or bad according to their conduct ; and 
their misery or happiness depends on themselves. 
4 mA tH MMA e 
Shan‘ o* sui? jén? tso*; ‘huo* fu? tzti* chi? chao.! 
Note. —This proverb, as well as the preceding one, shows that the Chinese are 
not, at all events, consistent necessitarians. 


676 ——— 
The man can, but his fate cannot. 
人 人 能 会 不 能 
Jén? néng? ming* pu‘ néng.? 
一 一 一 67'7 —— 
Fate. ZL : The abacus in the temple of the city-god. 
fA OY : 
Ch‘éng? ‘huang? miao* ti! suan* p‘an.? 
678 
“If it be my wealth it won't go; if he be my son he 


won't die.” 


Kaze rH RK FF KR 
Hsi* wo? ts‘ai? put ch'iit; hsi* wo* tzii? put szii.s 

Nore.—It is said of Fan Wén Chéng Kung #3, XH TE ZS, that he did not 
believe in devils. One came to him and questioned him; but still he refused to 
believe. So this devil said he would kill his first-born sm. ‘‘ Well he might do.” 
After he had done so, as he thought, he came again to see if the gentleman 
believed ; but still he did not. So the devil killed a second youth. Still no 
change appeared in the philosopher's incredulity, and he threatened to killa 
third. The devil, however, now grew nervous, and did not or could not kill that 
one, who was the real son. Hence the saying “ if he be my son he will not die.” 


-一 一 一 679 
One's every glass of wine and every slice of meat, are 


predestined. 


Y / 
Pei! chiu3 kiuait jou* chiehl ch‘ien? ting.* 





\ 


} 


f 
7 
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| 680 
Wife, wealth, children, pay, are all predestined. 








Chi ts‘ai? tza® at chieh! ch‘ien? ting. 








Si 
Virtuous children and official emolument who does 
not desire? Alas! these are not the theme of your 
luckless horoscope. 
3 | 
Shui? jén? pu* ait tzii® sun! bsien? ? 
Ak TT SS 
Shui* jin pu‘ ait ch ii ， 2 su? ? 
Rh 行 不 是 
nait Wus hsing? pu‘ shbiht das pan! t‘? mu. 


Nots.— ‘Official emolument ;” Zit. : ‘1000 chung of grain.” One chung is 
equal to four tou® or pecks. 








682 
Don’t say that Wén Wang’s diagrams are powerless, 
bat fear lest the fortune teller has told them wrong. 


xX EF 土 : 
Mo‘ taot Wén? Wang’ kua‘ put ling,” 


A ith 不 
cbih3 p‘a‘ hsienl shéng! tuant pu‘ chén.! 





CHAPTER II. 


LUCK. 








683 


He hoards to-day, he hoards to-morrow (!), does no- 
thing else but hoard ; 

At length he has enough. a new umbrella to afford; 

When all at once he is assailed, a wind arises quick ;— 

_| And both his hands grasp nothing but a bare um- 


brella stick. 
rN : | 
Chin! tien! ts‘uan?; ming? t‘ien! ts‘uan? ; 


Ts dan2 Jai? ts‘uan? chi! ; mai® liao® yi! pa3 san 
at % — B. 起 
‘Hu! jan? yi! chén‘ k‘uang? féng! ch‘? ;一 


ft 光 
Liang’ shou® pao* chat kuang! chu? kan.? 
684 
If luck be low, 
To Kiangsi go. 


GB. #, t,o 
Shih‘ yiin‘ ti,' tsou* Chiang! Hsi.! 
685 
A lucky horoscope doth for a whole life prepare ; 
And if it be not lucky what use is fervent prayer : q 


命 HA We 和 图 A 有 
Ming ii a shih’? chung! hsii! yu; 


fe ii mR 峙 
Ming* li? wu? shik? mo* k‘u® ch'iu.2 
686 
The sturdiest army may be laid low : 
The axe may sever the sturdiest bough. 


& it Fl tw. A Gh 则 


Ping! ch‘iang? tsc’ mich'; mu‘ ch‘iang*,tsé? ché.? 
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68'7 
If a man’s in luck he always finds, 
Where er he goes to, favouring winds. 


人 £e + GF MM BM 风 
Jén? taai* shih? chung,! hsing? ch‘uan? yiit shun‘ feng.! 
688 
In the morning only some farmhouse pride ; 
At night he stands by the Emperor’s side. 














Bf | 
Chao! wei! tien’ sh lang? ; mu* téng! tien’ tzii® t'ang.? 
S689 








A lucky man is stout and fair ; 

And men lend him twice as much as he wants. 
A luckless man is burnt and spare ; 

And -he asks for a loan which no one grants. 


A He + RRRD 
-Jén? tsait shih? chung! yu! p’ang4 ya aa ; 


off. dee wus shih? tal ying! i pai.’ 
XK REM RHR SE 


Jén? pu* tgai# shih? yn‘ shout yu! thé! ; 


借 RAt+t SH R 得 
Chieh* chien? wu’ shih?. ta! yiagt mu? te 
S90 








Peaches blossom in the second month; 
Chrysanthemums in the ninth are out ; 
Each must wait till its time comes about. 


“ £- A Om. wt. A 月 OB 
T*ao? Shua! érh* yueh4 k'ail ; chii? hua! chiu® yueh* k‘ai!; 
各 A S&S. RK 
Ko! tzii‘ teng3 shih* lai? 

691 
Some like thunder rise in haste: 
Some like ashes fall to waste. 


—~# um 8. hk im R 


Yi! fa! ju? lei?; yi! pai* ju? ‘hui 
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692 
What the actors cannot do. 
Gods and fairies carry through. 
Rre mM fil 潍 
Hyi* pu‘ kou,* shén? hsien! ts‘ou.4 
Note.—Said of any in straights who happen to meet with opportane help. 
693 
In the halls of magistrates long bodied men sit; 


Through the streets in a hurry long leggéd men flit. 














Sieg if cia tso* kuan! t‘ang? ; 
Hsia‘ shén! ch‘ang? tsou* mang? < 

Notre.—This is said to be a saying of physiognomical fortune-tellers. 

7 694 
It you rattle your chopsticks and bason, 
You will be poor to the last generation. 
onto wan’ chijao! kuai4 cht? esii® wan‘ tai. 
695 
Quiver my eyelids, my heart throbs in my breast ; 
Neither sitting nor sleeping can I find rest. 


me be. HA KR SE 
Yen’ t‘iao‘ hsinl ching!; tso* wot pu‘ ning.” 
Norg. 一 The state of affairs, supposed in this and the preceding proverb, is 


696 
Don’t boast of good fortune. Lit.: Don’t let yourself 
say too much about the fineness.of Spring; but have 
a fear of westerly winds and the recurrence of cold. 














.| understood to be ominous of ill luck. 








A 光 

Jén? ng! 5, if, ate kuang! hao’; 
ah @©@ Raa PR 
chih’ pta4 hei! fengl yu® léng® shih.’ 

697 

He goes out empty-handed ; he returns a wealthy man. 


re 
° e 
K‘ung! shou® ch'ul mén?; pao‘ ts‘ai? kuej! chia.’ 
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—— 698 —— 
One family builds a wall, and two families get the 
benefit of it. | 


eae, Of 
Yi! chia! ta? ch‘iang,? liang* chia! fang! pien.‘ 
699 
Having good luck he need only wound his purse ; 
having it not he must himself be wounded. 


wt. 无 宕 
Yu® fo? shang! ts‘ai?; wu? fu? shang!’ chi.’ 
Norg. 一 The case here supposed is that of a man who has broken the law: if 
he can pay a fine he may escape corporeal punishment. 


一 一 一 7OO 
- The poorer one is the more devils one meets. 


mo ss 越 FH 龟 
Yueh‘ ch‘iung? yueh* chieri* kuei.$ 
TOL 
If luck comes, who comes not? If luck comes not, 


who comes ! 
mK, He 不 来 难 
Shih? Jai? shuis pu‘ lai?? shih? pu* lai? shui3 ]ai2? 
—— 702 一 一 一 
Good luck certain sometime. Jnt.: A day must come 


for thrashing out the grain. 、 
a 6 TR KR 有 一 
T'ao* chang? ta? ku? chung! yu® yi! jih* 
—— ‘703 一 一 一 
A scabbed-head following the moon enjoys extra light. 
e BR 完 走 。 沾 光 
La! li? kenl cho! yueh* liang* tsou,* chan! kuangl chan! kuang.! 
Nore.—La-li,—two words not found in Kanghi, but common enough—signify 


one whose head is not only bald but covered with glistening and offensive scars. 
La-ti are very numerous, and they are very commonly made the butts of ridicule. 


When one is near, a bystander will exclaim 好 大 Ay thao ta lang, ‘* what a 
great light!” to the amusement of al] around. They are also nicknamed 毛 希 


mao hss or ‘ scarce-hair,” ti i 4 *hu pp or pumpkin, &c. In this proverb also 
which expresses the good luck any one enjoys in following another, a shaft of | 
ridicule is aimed at the unfortunate La-li. 
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一 一 一 704 
When a dwarf ascends a staircase, he luckly gets 
higher every step. | 
CrRAR- +R - B 
Ai3 tziti® pa lou? ti! yi! put kao’ yi! pu4 
—- 705 —— 
A dwarf cannot kick up his feet to any very great 


height. 

ie 子 一 £, MH hb BR Bw 

Ai? tzii* ta? 全 ht ch‘i®, shun? kao! yeh’ tsung® pu‘ kao.! 

Nore.—This cynical proverb formed an apt illustration in the fate of the Han- 

kow dwarf who visited Europe some time ago with Chang the giant. The dwarf 
is said to have returned to Hankow with 300 taels in his pocket. That seemed 
like kicking to a great height. Before long, however, the friends of the unlucky 
wight managed to filch out all his money from him: so the proverb came true— 
he did not kick very high after all. 


——— '706 
To enjoy. good luck. Lit.: To hoist the sail before a 
fair wind. 
Ch'es chi? fay! lai? tgou* shun‘ feng.! 
—— '70'7 一 一 
Who fears that your pen will pierce the sky ? 
a, TH ok — 择 天 
Na3. p‘a‘ ni? yi! pi? hsiis p'o* tien.l 
708 
| Sudden return of luck. Jnt.: The swept area pro- 
duces a large melon. 7 














6 iG 8 KE 
Sao® ch‘anp? chieh2 ta* kua.! 
709. 一 -一 一 


Unluckily born. LA You have slept in the wrong 
cradle, and issued from the wrong womb. 


i ss i fi. Bs 


, 日 
Shuit ts‘ot yao? lo,? tol ts‘o* liaos t'ai.! 











tr a ee SEES 
一 
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710 
Out of luck, gold becomes iron ; in luck iron resem- 


bles gold. 
去 人 金成 BR. HK BU ®@ 
Yiin' chiii# chin! ch‘éng? t'ieh?; shih? lai? t'ieh® ss 说 4 chin.! 
TLL 
Even the Yellow River has its clear days; how can 
man be altogether without luck ? 














tw #6 2 消 晶 
“Huang? ‘ho? shang‘ yu? téng* chiing! jih*s 
ch'i? yu? jén? wu? te2 yiin4 shih?? 
NoTEg. 一 Ite clear days happen once or twice in a millenium. Encouraging ! 
C12 
The poor may have no wise friend to succour them ; |. 
but the sick generally have some noble friend to 
tell them of a remedy. 








RRB tH 2 & 
Pin’ wu? ta? shih’ ch'ih? chin’ tséng*; 


aA 高 人 OR 
ping* yn? kao! jén? shuo! yao* fang! 
713 








The leaky house must encounter a succession of 
rainy nights; and the sailing ship must beat against 
unfavourable winds. 


2 和 


Wu! lout kéng! tsaol lien? yeh* yi’; 


hsing? ch‘uan? ch‘iieh* pei! ta* t'ou? feng.: 
714 
Under each man’s name is his own fortune. 








各 人 名 下 一 重 

Kot jén? ming? hsiat yi! chiangs rat 
715 
Sour, sweet, bitter, pungent, all must be tasted. 


Suan! ttien? ku? lat tu! chang? kuo. 
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716 
‘‘The fortunes of men are as uncertain as the winds: 


and clouds of Heaven.” | 
= 


丰 有， 不 OS 
Tien! Ds pu* ts'é* feng yin? ; 
janz yus tan‘ psil ‘huot fu.2 





71'7 
Good swimmers are sometimes drowned; and good 
riders are sometimes thrown. 





者 Bi 
Shan* yu? ché? ni‘; shan* ch‘? ché? to‘ . 
718 : 
The lucky man meets a friend; the unlucky man al ， 


fair lady. 
eK = TF KB + B XK 
Shih? lai? féng? hao? yu; yiin* ch'tit yiit chia! jan.? 


719 
When the floating clouds are dispersed we see a 
clear sky. 














PF 
Po! k'ai! fou? yiin? chien* ch‘ing* ttien.! 
720 
His horoscope is lucky. Lit.: The two stems don’t: 
disagree. ; 
十 


二 下 
Liang’ kanl pu‘ tsa.? 

721 7 
It is an unlucky sign when the eyelids quiver. | 

















a= 


Yen* ching! t‘iao* ‘hui? ch‘it tao.‘ 








722 : 
A horse may have strength to run a thousand miles, 
but without a rider it knows not where to go: @ 
man may have the ambition to scale the clouds, 
but without luck he cannot get on. ! 
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马 有 于 #2 Zz 

Ma?’ yu? chtien! li chih! néng,? 

SFA KR HB A 入 

feil jén? pu* néng? tzii* wang?: 

AK ARs 2 志 

jén? yu? ling? yiin® chih! chih,* 

非 on ae 
feil yiin* put néng’ hsiang® tung. 

723 
A raging wind only strikes those who are in it. 


K*uang? fengl tan! ta? hsiat fengl jén.? 
—— 7Qa4 一 一 
Time will come when luck will change, when Heaven 
will send down wealth and honour. 
mo - Fw 还 
Yu? tsao! yi! jih* shih? yiin* chuan,? 
a kK  @ K 降 来 
fut kueit yung? ‘hua? tien! chiang‘ lai.? 
一 -一 '725 一 一 一 
A poor fellow in luck’s way. Lvt.: A ragged sail in 
a fair wind. 
m 8 光 
Po fan! yii* shiin‘* féng.! 
726 


Kan Lo enjoyed the favour of the state of Ch'in at 
the age of twelve; whilst Yo Kung waited till 
he was “ey for the emoluments of Tsou. 


| 


一 


We 
( 


Kan! Lo? shih? érh* shou? Ch'in? én!; 
KFA Tt, SA 
T'ait Kung! pa! shih? shih? Chou! lu.‘ 
Nore.—The former of taese worthies is said to have been made Prime minister | 
at the early age of twelve; while the latter, the famous Chiang Zai Kung 
(32 KK 公 ) did not reach that honouy till he was an old man. Al luck! 
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72'7 . 一 一 一 
To kill two birds with one stone. 

— @ 十 得 or 一 雨 ff 
Yi! chi® liangs t62 Yi! chii® liang® pien* 
-一 728 一 一 
To shoot two arrows at once. 





Yi ing! fe? i ans 
729 
A pearl wrapped up in straw. 
稻 H @ BR 
Tao‘ ts‘ao® pao! chén! chu.! 
NorE.—Said of able or learned persons whose ill lack it is to live unnoticed 


and unknown. 
730 
A chance day is better than a chosen one. 
和 避 日 不 如 GF 
JHsiian3 jih4 pu* ju? chuang‘ jib.‘ 
一 一 731 一 一 一 
Chance luck. Li : A blind cock chancing on grain. 
ZN 
Hsia? chi! kung! chuang‘ mi3 t'ou.? 
—— 732 
An auspicious plant growing up before one’s private 
apartments, may prove to be a good omen one had 
better be without. 


ew 生 @ Hf er 如 # 
T'ing? ch ien2 shéng! shiu4 ts‘ao’, ‘hao® shih* pu* ju? wu.? 

Nors.—A somewhat interesting legend is told in connection with this proverb 
and in explanation of it, to the following effect. In former times a young mer. 
chant, a few months after his marriage, and just after his wife had communicated 
to him the fact that she was enceinte, was obliged to Jeave home on business likely 
to detain him for an indefinitely long time. Before taking bis leave he deposited 
with her the half of a ring he had been in the habit of wearing, thinking that it 
might serve to facilitate recognition should the time of his absence prove very 
long, or anything untimely befall him. He went away and never returned. 
Whilst staying at an inn in a certain town, with a large sum of money in his pos- 
session, he wa8 poisoned and robbed. But, before death transpired, he took an 
antidote which he had iad the precaution always to carry about with him. This 
antidote did not save his life, but it preserved his body from decay. The mur- 
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derer secretly buried him in the courtyard of his house, and the dark deed was not 
discovered. The ueighbours, however, marvelled much to see how suddenly the 
innkeeper’s family had grown rich. And the wonderment did not end there, for, 
soon it became noised abroad that in the courtyard of this inn a prodigy might be 
daily witnessed in the shape of a beautiful flowering plant, which sprang up in the 
morning and faded at night. Crowds came to see the wondrous plant, and from 
them the Incky inn-keeper drew a considerable revenue. 

This had been going on for a long time when the merchant’s gon, now grown 
up into a young man, in searching for his father came to the very town in which 
this prodigy was taking place. He visited the courtyard of the inn; and his 
curiosity led him to touch the marvellous plant, whereupon it instantly decayed. 
The inn-keeper, seeing that his hopes of gain were destroyed, in a rage took the 
young man before the magistrate. ‘The magistrate determined if possible to un- 
ravel the double mystery by digging for the root of the plant. That led to the 
discovery of a corpse in perfect preservation, whose features resembled closely 
those of the youth, and of the half of a ring corresponding to that which he pro- 
duced ; it also led to the discovery of the murder, the punishment of the culprit, 
and overthrow of his family. And so it came true that the auspicious plant was 
unlucky after all. 


CHAPTER Il. 
OPPORTUNITY. 








— 733 -- 
It ought to be settled,—you settle it not ; 
In consequence | trouble will fall to your lot. 








当 oe Bi. 
Tang! tuan* 外 tan! ; fan? shou‘ ch‘? nan.3 
734 


Until times favour you, no luck can you enjoy: 
And should you try to sail, head winds will you annoy. 
wR ER BR 


Shih? pu* chih* lai” yiin4 pu* t‘ung!: 


Hee? 2 ch‘uan? yu* yii* tang® ton? féng.} 
735 
Since the wind blows your fire, 
No need yourself to tire. 


A RK K WWD S 
Yin! féng! ch‘ui! ‘huo,? yung‘ li* put to} 


736 : 
Those near a mandarin get honour ; those near a 


kitchen food.. 
得 贵 。 近 得 
Chin‘ kuan! té? x: chin4 B té shih.? 
737 
He who neglects a good opportunity, must not after- 
wards complain. | 




















过 和 后 SB te 
Tang! ch'ii put chtii,? kuot hout mo! ‘hui? 
38 








When your horse is on the brink of a precipice it 1s 
too late to pull the reins; when calamity is upon 
you repentance is too late. 


fo, 到, Be Be 收 i OR 


Ma? taot lin? ai? shou! chiang! wan? ; ! 


em R 


至 OA : 
thuot chih* ttouz Jai? “hui? ay chi.? ! 
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739 
‘Opportunity must sometime visit the meanest. Lit. : 
There comes a day when the bits of reed in a ditch 
turn over. 
BH ee bam So 
Yang? koul li? mieht p‘ien*t yeh? yu? fan! shén! jih.4 
74.0. 
Pass no day idly, youth does not return. 
18 o 


4 A] 
Pai! jib* mo* hsien? kuo,*‘ ch'ingl ch‘un! pu‘ tsai‘ Jai.? 




















T41 
A hero without the opportunity of displaying his 
bravery. 


x 雄 RW Ws 处 
Ying! hsiung? wu? yung* wu® chih! ch‘u.4 
742 








Enjoying good opportunities. Jit.: A water-side 
tower first catches the moon: trees and flowers in 
the sun earliest meet the spring. 


Chin‘ shui? lou? t‘ai? hsien! té? yueht: 
向 阳 花 本 里 
hsiang* yang? ‘hua! mu‘ tsao® féng? ch‘un.! 
743 
ata youth brings miserable age. 


少 AGH. & Ke GB 


Shao® chet put lu3 if lao® ta* tu? shang! pei! 
744 
A year’s opportunities depend on Spring; a day’s on the 

dawn; a family arenas sand a life’s on industry. 














fe 在 it # 
Y? nien? chihl chit tsai* yiil ch ants 
日 2 st © mM 4 
1 jibh4 chib' chi* tsait yiil yin? ; 


= 


yi 

一 .家 2 tt BR 

yi! chia! chihl chi‘ tsait yii! ‘ho?; 
y 


-_& Fe R 其 
i! gshéng! chib! chi‘ tsait yi! ch in.? 





一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 
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745 
If you have but a green willow you can tie your 
horse thereto: there are roads from everywhere to 
the capital. 
AR 杨 堪 x be 


Tan4 yu® la* yang? k‘an! chit mas : 








卡 RAR BB BR 
Ch‘u‘ ch‘ut yu? lu* tout Chang®-An.! 
Nore.—Chang-an, the capital of China during the Ts'in, Han, Sei, and 
T'ang dynasties : the old name of St-ngan-/u. 


74:6 
Every high road leads to Peking. 
大 通 北 京 
Tino? t'jao? ta ju t‘ung! Pei?-ching.! 
7 人 7 
When a vessel is in the middle of a river it is too 
late to stop the leak. 














we Ht &§ Be EF 
Ch'uan? tao‘ chiang! hsin! pu® ljou4 ch‘ih.? 








748 : 
A fair wind fans the flame ; the boat glides with the 
stream. 


顺 BKK. TK FF mM 
Shun‘ féng! ch'uil thuo®; bsia4 shui? hsing2 ch'uan.? 
749 
If you do not kill a man outright he will live to be 


your enemy. 

Sha! jén? pu* ssi? fan? wei? att,» 
750 
He borrows the wind to cross the river, 














ff 属 过 河 
Chieht féng! kuo* ‘tho.? 








751 
To light a fire in a hot stove. 
: ) 


é* teao4 ]i cho? 了 as ‘huo.® | 
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752 | 

Strike while the 
te Obed 

Ta? tieh* kan? jé4 


753 : 
When you see an opportunity, act. 








iron’s hot. 








Chien‘ chi3 érh? tso.* 

754 | 

Meet an honourable man and you'll be satisfied with 
food ; meet a premier and you'll be clothed in 
court dress. 








XK fm 
Yiit kuei* jén? A pao® fanpt : 
2 


yiit tsait hsiang* ch‘uan! ch‘ao? i} 








| 72585 
When the melon is ripe it will drop of itself. 


Kua! shu? tzti* lo. 
‘756 
One whom opportunity serves to please all parties. 

fat.: A sharp knife cuts bean curd leaving both 


sides smooth. | 
快刀 打 了 豆腐 两 面 2 
K‘uai* tao! ta? tou* fu? liangs mien4 kuang.! 














5 
When a time to drink wine comes, drink it; and 


when you are in a proper place sing aloud. 
rf 3 


Yii* yin’ chiu® shih? hsiil yin® cbiu3 ; 


té? kao! ko! ch‘u* ch‘ieh® iB, Ko.! 

758 

Neither leave a spot when there is fish, nor long for 
a place of shallow rapids. 


休 别 有 甸 gw. mR 


Hain! pieh? yu? yi? ch'u,‘ mo* lien‘ chiens ttanl t'ou.2 














SECTION VIII.—ON JOYS AND SORROWS. 


CHAPTER I. 


AMUSEMENTS. 








759 


Once in a while you may go to a play, 
But they are not the things for every day. 


作 Bo 不 
Féng? ch'ang? tao‘ hsi,* put Kios on 
760 


After dice throwing and card playing, 
Disputes must arise about paying. , 


kK eR BR, ba 下 
Mos p‘ai? chih‘ shai, pit yu’ hsia4 ch‘ang? pai. 


761 
Losing comes of winning money. 














Shu! chien? chih? wei! ying’ ch‘ien? chis 
762 
If you believe in gambling you will have to sell your 


house. 
asTre wT BE 
Hain‘ liao? tu? mai‘ liao? wu.! 
763 
When four armed men ascend the arena, each tries to 
kill the other. 
J 


Lt 场 四 
Shangs ch ang? ssii_pa® tao,! 
MRA RR RB ih 


ni3 put sha! wo? wo® sha! ni.’ 
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764 | 
Money goes to the gambling house as criminals to 


execution. 
3 Be. A 到 法 
Chiien? tao* tu’ ch‘ang,? jén? tao* fa? ch'ang.? 
765 
When the gambler’s wealth is spent, and his purse 
empty, he must stop. 
‘Mieke Ue RB 2 自然 体 
Tu’ po? chia! ts‘ai? chin* nang? k‘ung! tzii* jan? bsiu. 
766 
To persuade gentlemen not to gamble, is to win for 
them. 























Chiiiant chin! mot tu? shih* ying? ch‘ien.? 

767 

Men in the game are blind to what men looking on 
see clearly. 


当 


Tangt chii? ch6z mi? ptang2 kuanl ché* ch‘ing.! 











CHAPTER II. 


CALAMITY AND GRIEF. 








768 
‘Tis not calamity in any shape, 
From which it is possible to escape. 


UR A WB RHR R 
To? BR put shih* ao shiht ‘huot to? pu to 








69 
To have iron made lips, and feet of beancurd made, 
Is such a calamity as no one can evade. 
5 Pew eo Om RS 
T'ieh* tsui? tou* fu? chio,® shih* huot to* pu’ to 
77O 
If the white tiger star faces your gate, 
Some kind of misfortune must be your fate. 
门 坐 。 无 Rob 有 Om 
Pai? ‘ho? tang! mén? tso wu? tsai! pi* yu® ‘huo.* 
771 
If men eat flesh and do not flourish, 
The reason is the grief they nourish. 
ARR 肉 只 RSH 好 
Chiih' jou‘ pu‘ chang® jou,* chih? weit to! yu! ch‘ou.? 
7'72 
Once in trouble it is hard to get out. Lnt.: 

To the claw of the heron the bloodsucker sticks, 
And he can’t shake him off though he lustily kicks. 
os @ £ eae Ee 脚 
Ma? ‘huang? ta? tao? la4 ssit! chio,® 


不 得 


Yaot t'ol put té ft'od 


























773 . 
Severed living and parted dying, 
No grief on earth can be so trying. 


se 死 Bi ° aR a x 切 
Shangl I? ssti? Dieb pei! a tsui* ch‘ieh.* 
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77 
Full of trouble. Lut. - 

An ox in a mill—a horse bearing mail— 
Actors before the Ch‘eng-show turning pale. 


坊 eR 


= lot mo? 名 ma’ lo* yi‘— 








Hsi* | p‘at a ch‘éng? shou? 11.3 
Note.— “ Chténg-shou,” oa military officer, or commandant, in charge 
of a city ; a sort of superintendent of police. He is dreaded by actors on account 
of his wel] known rapacity ; be will force them to perform without remuneration. 








7'75 
Out of the mouth calamities fly : 
In by the mouth all sicknesses 下 


ae. tang? Kou! us, 和 w k‘on® x, 
776 
Whenever the raven flies over one’s head, 
There must be before us some trouble to dread. 

88 2 FB 8. RR KA 和 视 

Wu! ya! tang! t‘ou? kno,‘ wu? tsai! pit yu® ‘huo.* 
'7'7'7 
Those who know me, can for me feel ; 
Can those who don’t pray for my weal 2 
BK b> 
Chih! wo® ché? weit wo® hsinl yu!; 

不 HK HF BR fy R 

Po‘ chihl wo® ché? wei* wo® ‘ho? ch‘n?? 
778 - 
On Heaven and Earth he loudly cries; 
Both Heaven and Earth his prayer despise. 
mK KB. he 
Hans tien! tienl pu* ying*; chiao* ti* ti* pu* ling? 
779 
Men may despise me, but if Heaven does not, 
Suffering is an agreeable lot. 


























NK KOH te we ee 
Jén? chi! t'ienl wu‘ ch‘i,! ch‘th! Kae! chiu* shih‘ pien* i.? 


- 一 一 
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780 
‘Prosperity and misfortune are common to all times 
and places.” 


em 年 年 A, KR R 


Feéng! shu? nien? nien? yn, tsai! yang! ko ti* fang." 
781 
Our pleasures are shallow, our troubles deep. 














So? lé* ché? cbtien s 803 ‘hnan* ché? shén.! 
782 
Grief knits the brows. 
xk BB K 


rr) 


Ch‘ou? so* mei? chien.! 

-一 一 '783 

Full of pric Int.: Your thoughts are confused as 
uncarded hemp. 


Hsin! ssi! lan* ju? ma.? 
784 
A burnt tortoise kop his pain inside. 

















f 


"Huo? Loe 5, kuei! nei* li? t’eng.? 
Notg.—“ The heart knoweth his own bitterness”. Prov:,xiv, 10. 
785 
In trouble think of your relations; in danger depend 
on old friends. 
AR eS Rm RB Fe 
Yi‘ chi? ssi! ch‘in! ch‘it; lin? wei? to! kut jén? 
786 
Calamity and happiness come not of themselves, but 
only at the call of man. 














we a PY. ME 人 
‘Huot He wu? mén,? wei? jén? so? chao.l 
787 








Though a dumb man has eaten gentian, he keeps his 
trouble to himselt. | 











a 
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Boe t 8.8 25 2 

a? pal chibl ‘huang? lien,” kus tsai* hsin! li. 

788 

Extreme danger. Jvt.: A bridge of one pole is very 
bad to cross. 


BAK eG 其 ER 过 


Tu? mu‘ ta? ch‘iao* chén! nan? té kuo. 

789 : 

What is the use of weeping over broken vessels ? 
Spit water cannot be gathered up again. 


4 A> 














fi i 
Chis to* fu? tséng* fan? ku* ‘ho? i?? . 


Fan? fu? chihl shui? shou! chih! shih? nan.? 
Nore.—‘‘For we must needa is die, and are as water spilt on the ground, which 
cannot be gathered up again”. 2 Sam: xiv, 14. 














790 
Out of the wolf’s nest into the tiger’s mouth. 
Em we he 
Cheng* li? lang? wo,! fan? féng? ‘hu? ksou.8 
| 791 
Whilst keeping a tiger from the front door, a wolf 


enters by the back. 
虎 。 和 后 A # 猥 


Le : 
Chiien? nén? chii* ‘hu, ‘hou* mén? chin4 lang.? 








9 
When one leaf moves all the branches shake. 


一 Few & & 

Yi yeh* chi? tung* pais chih! chieh! yao.? 
793 
Whilst men sit in their houses, Heaven sends calamity 


upon them. 
fe 4. 


Jén* tsai* chai! ji ts0,! ‘huo* tee? tien! shang? ]ai.2 

794 

‘The mischief will falf on your own pate. Jat.; When 
are trackers drowned by the upset of a vessel ? 
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UM OR me eT tk Om ft 
Fan! ch'aan2 ti! chi? shih? yen! gsii? liao? ch‘é® ch‘ien! ti.! 
795 








Calamities may come down from Heaven ; but let us 
seek to be blameless. 
mM 从 天 上 KR HR OK 愧 
"Huo! ts‘ung? t‘ing! shang‘ lai?; tan* ch‘iu? hsinl wu? k‘nei.* 
796 


To extract sweetness from what is bitter. 
好 6: 


从 FF 
Ts‘ung* k‘u? chung! té? kan.} 
797 
Worse and worse. Int.: “When a rat creeps up the 
horn of a cow the higher it mounts the narrower 
the space.” 


2, BT on 越 R 


Lao® shu® pa! niu? chiao! yiieh* pa! yiieh* chien’ liao.3 




















798 
Grief is ten times bitterer than gentian. 
mk & BR + 
Ku? pi? huang? lien? shéng* shih? fén,1 
7939 








Woe! and Alas! Death is hard to guess. 
ie FS eH. A 


P3 
Wo! ‘hu! ail tail! jén? ssii? nan? ts‘ai.! 
Nors.—This furnishes a specimen of the Innuendo: for several other ex 
amples, aud notes thereon, see Index. 


800 一 一 
Calamity cannot raise its head. 








i] 
Kn pn* ch'u! t'on.? 


SOL 








Hoping to lift up his head, he lifts up his feet. 2.e. dies. 


a 到 ft OR, 


Wang* tao* shén! tfou,? pien* yao* shén! chiao.8 
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802 
If the heart be not wounded the eyes will not weep. 








KAA EG & RA pt 
Jén? pu‘ shang! hein! leit pu‘ liu.? 
803 
The three misfortnnes are,—in youth to lose one’s 
father, in middle age to lose one’s wife, and in old 
age to have ne son. | 
= #,> Db & RB 父 
San! 外 hsing,*—shao* nien2 sang! 人 fo, 














= BKM F 
chung‘ nien? ssii® ch‘i,! lao? lai? wu? tzii.3 
804 
A blind man ona blind horse, coming at midnight | 
upon a deep ditch. 
人 








S05. 

For bringing down calamity there is nothing worse 
than a bad temper; for warding off misfortune 
there is nothing better than patient concession. 


招 Rm 2 wR RRR 性 
Chao! yang! chih! tuanl mo‘ ‘hén® yi? chit hsing*; 


em. RR BR eB 


pi* “huo* chih’ fa? mo* kuot yi? jén® jang.* 








Don't raise waves in the world, and youll keep ice 
and coal out of your bosom. 
不 作 x R 世 
Pu‘ tso* fengl po! yii? shih* shang,‘ 
AR kK RR FR 
tzi* wu? ping! ttan4 tao* hsiung! chung.! 
| 807 
No escape from trouble. /nt.: There is no road up to 
heaven, nor door into the earth. 


BAH OR PY 


Shang? t'ien! wu? ui jut tit wu? mén.? 
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808 
Sympathy. Jnt.: When your tooth aches you know 
how to pity another in the same fix. 





a. 2,7, 8, BBA 
Chih tng? fang! chih! ch'ih® tng? jén.2 
809 
The sheep drops into the tiger's jaws. 








Yang? lot thn? oe 

810 

Better a dog in time of peace, than a man in time of 
rebellion. 








ER. RM 作 A 
wes fe a p'ing? ch‘iian,? mo* teo* nit lan‘ jén.? 
811 
Despite all his thousands and myriads of schemes, a 


’ gimlet strikes against his skull. 
S & - 


Chiien! suan‘ wan‘ suan‘ tang! t‘ou? yi! tsuan.l 











CHAPTER III. 


HAPPINESS. 


rc 





812 


The happiness of good men may be looked on as reward: 
The happiness of bad men as a snare we must regard. |" 





Shan‘ jén? té? fu? wei? chihl shang*: 
oF ; WR 
O* jén? té? fu? wei? chih! yang.! | 
Note.—‘‘ The prosperity of fools shall destroy them”. Prov: 1; $2. 
813 
The ox ploughs the field while the horse eats the grain; 
One rears a son and another gets the gain. 








« 


牛 耕 田 ° A) re 4 
Niu? kéng! ttien,? ma? ch‘ih! ku? ; 
别 NR Fe fh =F 忆 
Pieh? jén* yang® érh,? t’a! hsiangs fu.? 
814 


The more mouths to eat, 
So much the more meat, 








4 @@ 越 
Tien! jén? cbiot k'ou,8 yiieh* ch‘ih! yiieh* ya.’ 
815 7 
Happiness he has but no powers of enjoyment, 
Who, though his sails are set, must give his oars 


employment. 
有 和 害 不 


\ o 
Yus fu? pu‘ 'huit hsiang,® ch'es ch'i? png2? lai? t'ang* chiang.3 
816 
For neighbours to keep up a friendly tone, 
Is equal to finding a precious stone. 


好 。 猎 如 


‘Ho? 人 t hsiang! lin? thao,? yu? ju? chien? té? pao. 
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— S817 
One man in a house, of joy possessed, 
Passes it on to all the rest. 
胆 


A Oh. 
YP jém* yu® fu,? to! tait man’ wo! 
818 


To assail a man with a whole day’s cursirg and strife, 
Orly adds to his happiness and his life. | 
, 

















ea 多 | HR 
yi tient yi! chon,! tien! fu? tien! a 
819 
The hair grows luxuriant when the mind is at rest; 
And when a man has nothing to do his nails grow best, 
o Hw Ww, Be He OF ， 
Hea! bsien? heiu? ttou2 fa*; shén' hsien? hsiu? chih® chia.’ ! 
820 | 
In the hum of the market there is money; but m, 
seclusion there 1s rest. 














a bi A olen? ; , og fe z rf 
S21 
The older you grow the more hale ay you be | 








z @® 
Yiieh* lao® yiich* Kang! chien.‘ 
SB232 
May you live long, your years be plerteous, and your 
seasons felicitous ! 











823 
With a healthy body a thetched cottage in comfortable; 
with a settled disposition even cabbage roots are 
frasrant. 


身 ke BH. H ERR F 
Shanl anl mao? wu! wen’; hsing* tang ts‘ait kén! hsiang': 


————— 


! 
| 
XN 8 * @ 节气 和 | 
Jén? shou‘ Djen2 féng' chieh! ch‘it ‘ho.? | 
| 
| 
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S24 
jf you long for pleasure, you must labour hard to get it. 








x AFH LR 
ch‘iu? shéng! k‘uai* thuo,? hsiil hsia* ssa° kung! fu.! 
825 
Sorrow is born of excessive joy. 








i 极 
Lé* chi? shéng! pei. 
826 
Unjustly gotten happiness must be followed by 

calamity. 


Je i, Wa oe BB 


Wo? tuan! ‘huot fu,? ‘huo* pi‘ sui? chib.! 
-一 827 一 一 
Days of sorrow pass slowly ; times of joy very quickly. 











K%3 A i ae ‘huan! Hs 让 kuo.4 
828 
Earth has no feasts which don’t break up. 
下 Rm MH 
Tien! hsia* wu? pu‘ san‘ tit yen? hsi.? 
g29 —-— 
Happinesses never come in pairs; calamities never 
come single. 
m”ArA 8 2 mw OG 
Fu? pu4 shuang! chih*; ‘huo* pu‘ tan? bsing.: 
830 —-.--- 
slappiness is transient. Lnt.: The bright moon is not 
round for long ; the brilliant cloud is easily scattered. 














fH. Be 容易 项 
Ming? yueh* pu‘ ch‘ang? yiian2; ts‘ai® yiin? yong? i* san.‘ 
”一 831 








Happiness stands by the ugly. 


Fu? tsait ch‘ou® jén? pien.! 
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83a 
One generation plants the trees under whose cool 
shade another generation rests. 





| Bw. RA 风 OR 
Chien? jén? tsail shu,* ‘hou* jén* hsieh! liang.? 
| 833 —— 
One generation opens up the roads on which another 
generation travels. 


Y 人 并 路 .和 后 A FF 

Chiien? jén? k‘aj! lu,* Shout jén? hsing.? 

834 

There are only a few days in the year for eating flesh- 
meat. Jnt.: for roasting the Yamén sacrifices. 


Bh RAM FO 


Shao! ya? chi‘ ti! jih* tzii? yi! nien? yu? chi® ‘hui. 
— 835 —— 
Who do their duty are free from trouble all their lives. 
但 能 eA HH SF RM 


Taot neng? i! pén? fén,! chung! shén! wu? fan? nao? 
—— 836 
Peace and joy are more precious than yellow gold. 


黄 St kK BH Re fe MS 


‘Huang? chin! wei! wei? kuei,* an! let chih? ch‘ien? to. 
一 -一 一 837 ”一 一 一 
Of the five happinesses long life is the greatest. 





—— 


= 


Wu fu? chih! chung! shout wei? hsien.! 
Norr.—It is remarkable that, though the Five Happinesses are spoken of 
everywhere, scarcely any one can tell you what they are. The orthodox five, 


however, must be those mentioned in the Book of History ; viz, Long life = 
Wealth = health 康 ef, the cultivation of Virtue 修 好 fis, and a nataal 
death 考 图 Or. 
——1 838 
Happiness, long life, and health, are the common 
desire of all men. 


HB 上 康 AN fal 


~ Fu? shout Kang! ning,? jén? sot tung? yi 
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839 
In a country at peace great talent is honoured; in a 
family ies ree children. are proud. , 
BA TR, RE 小 ,名 
Kuo? ch‘ing! ta Fi kuei*; chia? fa hsiao® érh? chiao.! 
B40 
To.dwell in peace is happiness. 
Chii! chihl an! p‘ing? wei? fu?. 
—— 841 — 
More comfortable than the gods! 


oe. 
Pi® shén? bsien! ‘huan? shu! fu.? 
—— 842 — 
It 1s good to a. neither too high nor too low. 
高 不 , 得 低 不 得 


Kao! put ia til put i chiu* hao. 
843 
Happiness is Heaven-sent. 





Fo? tzii* tien! lai.? 
一 一 844 一 一 一 
Possessed of happiness don’t exhaust it. 
Amt WS oe 
Yu? fu? pu* kos hsiang? chin.‘ 
—— 845 一 一 
Without a Wu-t'ung tree you can’t get the phoenix 
to visit you. 


“Awe Mh. Ue 
Mu? yu® wu? t'ung? shu,* chiao* pu* cho? féng* huang? lai.? 
Norr.—The meaning of this proverb is, that without some inducement certain 
benefits cannot be attained. The Wu-t*ung tree “is much’ admired by the 
Chinese, the popular idea being that its branches are the favourite resoit of the 
phoenix”. See Stent’s Vocabulary, page 673. 


846 
Having harmony in the family, and being in harmony 
with all men, all your affairs will be harmonious. 
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| 和 
Chia! ‘ho? jén? ‘ho? wan‘ shih‘ ‘ho? ~ 
8+4'7 ry 


The two words Peace and Rest are worth a thousand 
taels of gold. 


wm F ft 于 @ 
Ping? aa! liang® tzii* chih? ch‘ien! chin. 
848 
When all our affairs are in order great is our felicity 
and profit. 














a. 顺 , 天 直 大利 
Pai® sbih4 ts‘ung? shun4 ta* chi? ta‘ 1 


849 
When happiness comes the mind grows more in- 
telligent. 








m2 © & 
Fu? chih* hsing! ling.” 
850 
“An immoderate use of dainties generally ends i 

disease ; and pleasure when past is converted into 


pain. 
m AH eS fe fh 痢 
Shuang! k‘ou® shih? to! p‘ien! tso* ping‘; 








PN 3 
mie bain! ht s. ae se yang.) 
S51 
To the contented even poverty and obscurity bring 
happiness; to the discontented even riches and 
honours bring misery. 
Tp Se 


Chih‘ tsul ché? p‘in? chien* 让 1é*; 
不 知 BAK BHR 
pu‘ chih' tsu? ché? fut kuei* i* yn. 
852 
A happy condition. Int.: No creditor at the dopa, 
and nobody sick in the house. : 
4 


oa. 
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1 前 无 + 案 me 病 
Mén? ch‘ien? wu? chai* chu,? chia! chung! wu? pingt jén.? 








853 
The happy know not how time flies. 


活 不 Al 日 “ 通 
及 "uait huo? pat cbihl x jih* kuo. 
854 
The two words Pure and Leisure no money can buy. 


e 








ff ws Ht 
Ch'ing! hsien? liang? tzii* ch‘ien? nan? ma.® 
S55 
Be very careful of happiness; and provoke notcalamity. 
| 多 if Wi >. ey r 
To! hei? fu? shao® jé® oo 
856 
Since life has nothing in it like tranquility, can it be 
a thing obtained by chance! 
6. it 


Jén? shéng! wu? ssii* ch'ing! ue i 
得 到 ff HR R 
té? tao* ch‘ing! hsien? ch‘i® ou3 jao.? 

857 

Whether rich or poor be pleased with your lot; for he 
is a fool who can’t laugh (under all circumstances). 




















Zz fut “中 pin? chiieh? sui? hsi3 ; 


won 笑 是 mA 

个 Kail Kou! hsiao* shih* ch‘ih? jén.? 

858 

Three meals per day, one sleep per night. 
+ 眠 二 








— ° 
Jih* tu* san! ts‘an,! yeh* mien’ yi! su.? 


859 
You must have four ounces of happiness to get one 
ounce of gold. 
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= B KR @ BW wR & 
i! liang® ‘huang? chin! ssii* liang? fu? chi.‘ 
860 


Few desires—and buoyant spirits: many cares—and 
feeble health. 


Z = 








o eS Ml A 惨 ， 
Kua? yii* ching! shén” shuang!: ssit! to! hsieh’ chi‘ shuai.! 








CHAPTER IV. 
INJURIES: GIVEN AND SUSTAINED. 


Sei 
One stroke one kick, 
Ends the thing quick. 








一 % 一 H. | . 

Yi! ch‘ui? yi! chio,’ kan! ching‘ p%eh! t'o,! 
Nore. —Said of injury done to anything in one’s possession. 
862 
Shrimps are the victims of big fishes’ foul play ; 
And shrimps in their turn too impose on the clay. 








GK Rio Re Ue 
Ta‘ yii? chil! bsia j hsia! ch‘! ni? pa. 
863 | 








Though suffering wrong, 
Keep | working along. 


eure 


得 | 
Chih! té k‘uei,) tsai* yi! tui} 








S864 
The moth which dashes into the flame 
And burns itself, has itself to blame. 


Fei! 0? bd tangl tzii* shao! ch'i2 shén.! 
865 —— 
Whoeer provokes misfortune and distress, 
Deserves to suffer for his foolishness. 

a Te 7h Kh fl SF MR 


Jé ‘huo* chao! tsai,! wen4 tsui* ying! kai. 
866 
In shallow water dragons become the joke of shrimps; ; 
And tigers on the plains are the butt of canine imps. 














7, 


Km BF LR 


. e ve ? bd 
| ‘Hu? lot p‘ing? yang? pei‘ ch‘iian® chi. 
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86'7 
He who spurts blood at another, first defiles his own 
mouth. . . | 
= ff Ww A, % iF : 
‘Han? heieh® fén* jén,? hsienl wu! tzii* chi® 
868 
To injure others you must injure yourself. 














(Hait jén? chung! ‘hai chi.? 
869 
To come into unpleasant contact with hard men. 


Int.: To run against a nail. 








Pténg* tao® ting! tsi.’ 

8'7O 

At the first stroke of an egg against a stone, the yolk 
runs out. 








So ft 石 头 。 一 & MR He 黄 

Chi! tan‘ chuangt shih? t‘ou,? yi! chuang* chiu* liu? “huang.? 

S'71 

It is easy to avoid an arrow shot in one’s sight; but 
hard to escape one aimed in secret. . 


Wn 2mm eH 最 多 沪 


"Ming? chien* yung? 让 to?; an* chien* tsui* nan? fang.? 
. 8'72 
To injure secretly. Lnt.: To hide mailed soldiers. 














A *N 
An‘ ts‘ang? chia? ping.! 
873 
The same. Lit.: To conceal a dagger in one’s sleeve. 








Hsiu* li ts‘ang? tao.! 
8'74 
To murder by means of another's sword. 








ff J, B 
Chieh* tao! sha! jén? 
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8'75 
To murder without a sword. 


me NAA RH 

Sha} jén? pu* yung‘ tao.! 

8'76 

Injury is infectious. Jvt.: When a city gate is burn- 
ing, the fishes suffer in the moat. 














城 门 Fe OK KR Hh 角 
Ch'éng? mén? shib! no yang! chi? ch'ih2? yii.? 
87'7 - 
A wise man will sometimes overlook injuries done to 


his face. 
好 


Haos ant 个 ， chihl yen? ch‘ien? k‘uei.! 
878 
To injure by means of some great person. Int.: To 
bring a great hat to oppress one. - 
拿 得 大 帽子 来 B 
_ Na? t@ tat mao* tzii®? lai? ya 
879 
Never presume on authority or power to injure 
orphans or widows. 




















名 Ee shih* i i 2. 7 kes = 

880 

As the pig’s-blood-seller said to the robber—sup my 
broth but spare my life. 








pele 打 适 
Chiiang’? tao4 ta® ssi? 总， i lit Hy 


ib 
Jao? ming* ‘ho! t'ang.? 
S81 
The locust chases the cicada, ignorant that the yellow 
bird is after it. : 








4 fp 2 EO 在 和 


o dh 
T'ang! lang? pus ch'an,? ch'is chih! Shuang? ch‘iao® tsai* ‘hou.* 
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S882 一 
If you miss the tiger, he won’t miss you. 


DEAE BES oe 

















883 
Summer mosquitoes provoke raps with the fan. 


a 
Z， 
Lu‘ yiieh* wén? ch‘ung* chao! shan?‘ ta.° 


884 
When a man takes fire into his bosom, he provokes 


his own calamity. 
K A & H R 


Chieh® i? pao* ‘huo,? tzii* jé> chi? teai.! 
885 
To drop the bricks one is carrying, on one’s own foot. 














Tzii‘ chi? pan! chnan! ta® tzii* chi? ti! chio.8 

886 

The load a beggar cannot carry he has eget himself. 
= 








Kao‘ thuat tzti? peit put B tzii* tfa0? ti. 

88'7 

Paper and pen may take a man’s life without the use 
of a sword. 


* ee AK A 
Chih® pi® sha! jén? pu* yuag* tao. 


888 
It is the beautiful bird which gets encaged. 














Chiao! niao® pei? lung.? 
889 
One man may obstruct many. Jvt.: One dragon may, 

obstruct a thousand rivers. | 


om 


Yi! luzig? te'ut chu! ch‘ien! chiang! shni.® | 








v - 
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—— 890 一 一 一 ， 
When one horse will not go, a hundred are thrown 
into trouble. 
一 BA Ff BH 
Yit ma? pu* hsing’ pai? ma* yu. 1 
—— 891 一 一 
Cold water entering the mouth drops into the heart. 


mm OE 心 
Léng® shui? jut k‘ou® tien® tien® tsai* hsin.1 
Norg.—Said of slights or injuries, which are not soon forgotten. 
—— 892 —— 
To draw the big net out of a water-butt. 





Shui’ kang! = pan! tséng! yiian! wang.’ 
NoTE.—This is another specimen of the innuendo, so frequent in Chinese 
proverbs, The meaning is all in the last two words, which, in sound, exactly 


resemble a 枉 ， to ill-use, to accuse falsely; and this is the meaning of the 


proverb. 
893 
Through life do nothing to make men knit their 
brows, then the world should not contain a man to 


grind his teeth at you. 
平 FR h BB 


P‘ing? shéng! mo* tso* chou mei? shih,‘ 


世 上 应 人 无 D & A 
shih* shang* ying! wu? ch‘ieh* cb'sih3 jén.? 


一 一 一 894 
To entice a sheep into a drove of tigers. 











eA 记 

Chien! yang? ju* us ch'tin.? 

——— 895 

Strike a man dead and you must forfeit life ; not so 
if you can deceive him to his death. 





7, RS 
Ta? gst? jén? yaot tien? ming‘; 
My 


‘Hung? ssi? jén? put tien? ming.4 
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| 896 ! 
To mislead. Int.: To give one a chimney to climb. | 








Pa® yen! as wo® tsuan.} 

897 

A blind man with inflamed eyes, suffers more and 
more grievous injury. 


3 kK hh, LR LA 
Hsia? tzii® ‘hai* ‘huo* yen,? yut ‘hén® yu‘ lit ‘hai. 


898 
Chase a dog down a passage, and he will turn again 
and bite you. 














a & # 5a. od 

Chih? hsiang* kan? kou;3 ‘hui? tou? yi! k‘ou. 
s99 一 一 
To throw stones on a man 1n a well. 








me tT 

Lo‘ ching’ hsiat shih.? 
— 9OO 
To help the tyrant Chieh to tyrannize, 








Chu! Chih? wei? nio.! 
| 901 
To injure men is misery; to pity men is happiness, 

Ey 








K‘wei! jén? shih* ‘huo*; jao? jén? shih‘ fu.? 
902 
Man cannot injure man as Heaven can. 


oA KR & 


Jén? ‘hai* jén? put ssi’; 


天 


tienl ‘hait jén? ts‘ai? 中 ai4 ssit® liao.® 




















CHAPTER V. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 





903 
Any kind of life above the sod, 
Surpasses burial under the clod. 











ef ,在世 上 RF BH Le 
Ning? tsait shih* shang* ai,? pu‘ yiian* t'u? li? mai.? 
904 


| When we take off our boots and stockings to-day, 
That we shall wear them to-morrow, who can say ? 


今 HR 了 # 

Chin! jih* t‘o! liao® hsich? ‘ho? wa,‘ 
不 知 WA hh A 
Pu‘ chibl ming*® jih*t sa! pu‘ sa.! 
905 
The man lives, but wit lives not; wit lives and the 

man grows old. 
lafe and wit both live; but e‘er a man knows it his 


days are told. 
易 E 


Rw RA BRAS 
Jén? shéng! chih* wei‘ shéng!; chih* shéng! jén? i* lao’: 








智 an 切 生 o 《个 无 常 
Shéng! chih* yi! ch'ieht shéng!; pu* chiao* wu? ch‘ang? tao.‘ 
906 


The roots of an old tree in the earth you may find ; 
But a dead man is fully cut off from his kind. 








Shu‘ lao? kén! ‘huan? tsait s-jén? ssii? liang® tiu! k'ai. 

907 

On the road to hades (or the Yellow spring) no 
account is taken of old and young. 


无 老少 


‘Huang? chtien? lu shano* wu? lao? shao. 3 








~_— 
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908 oO 
Insects of voy kind covet Jife and fear death. 











Ch‘ung® i® yeh‘ t anl shéng! p‘a‘ ssii®. 
909 


Man’s life is like a candle in the wind, or hoar-frost 
on the tiles. 








人 & £ ft, o BW 二 
Jén? shéng! tsai‘ shib,* ju? féng! ch‘ien? chu,” 
如 观 上 
ju? wa! shang‘ shuang.! 
910 一 一 
Man’s life on earth resembles a spring dream ; when 
once the soul has fled, all ls over. 








生 
Jén? shéng! tsai* shih* ju? ch‘un! mang4; 
ling? ‘hun? yi! tsou* wan‘ shih‘ hsiu.} 
911 
Though a man live a hundred years still he must die; 
and the sooner we die the sooner we have done 


with the body. 








Jen2 ‘huo? pai? suit yeh? shih* ssi; 


tsao? ssii? tsao8 hsiehl t'o! liao? shén.! 
912 
Man’s days are numbered. 








修 Leese 
Jén? chih' hsiu! tuan® yu® Shu. 


913 








Few have ever attained the age of threescore years 


and ten. 


古 来 稀 


人 生 七 十 ie 
Jén® shéng! chil! shih? ku? Jai? hai.) 





一 一 


| 
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一 一 一 914 
The fsh which sports in the pan has but a short time 
to live. 
Go ou: 2 中 HE 
- Yu? yu? fs chung! sui! shéng! pu! chiu.8 
— 915 
Man’s life is truly a performance. 
生 tte MF BB 
Jén? shéng! tsai* shiht wu? fei! shih* hsi.4 
Norse.—‘* All the world’s a stage.” 
916 
Before a man knows it he has grown white-headed. 
4 EB i a 
Pu‘ chiao* yu4 shih* pai? tou? weng? 
917 
In the Great River, preceding waves are swallowed 
up by those which follow ; so in the world, new 
men take the old men’s places. 


nad 




















到 
Chang2 chiang! Shon‘ lang* ts‘ui! ch‘ien? lang‘: 


shih* shang4 hsin! jén? Shuan* chiu4 jén.? 

918 —— 

The ancients see not the modern moon; but the 
modern moon shone on the ancients. 


人 不 .网 FS 
Ku? jén? put chien‘ chin! shih? yiieh* ; 





chin! yiieh* ts‘éng? chia! chaot ku? jén.? 
a 919 — 
There are trees on the mountains a thousand years 

old; but a centenarian amongst men ut is hard to | 


find. 








Shan! chung! yeh? yu? ch‘ien! nien? shut; 


| 世 上 # Am A 


shih* shang* nan* féng? pai? suit jén.? 
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920 
Some hate to see a hoary head, I view one with 
delight ; for many young men die, attaining not 
an old man’s death. 
我 昂 


白 
Jén? chien‘ pai? tou? chtani ; wo’ chien‘ pai? tou? ‘hsi*: 
SD Db £ GF BEB 死 
to! shao*® shao® nien? wang,? pu‘ chien4 pai? tou2 ssi.’ 
921 
Man lives a generation as plants a spring. 














NK & 一 世 。 生 一 & 
Jén? shéng! yi! shih,* ts‘ao® shéng! yi! ch‘un.! 
922 
After full moon the light diminishes; after middle 
age man’s affairs begin to lessen. 
十 wb 
Yueht Kno! shih? wu? kuang! ming? shao? ; 
人 , 到 © F BF 
jén? tao* chung! nien? want shih‘ hsio.! 
923 
Though life cannot reach a hundred years, men 
cherish the troubles of a es. 














人 £A- Ho Bi 
Jén? shéng! put man® pai,’ ch‘ang? ‘huai? shh! suit yu! 
924 








Men live like birds in a wood together; but when 
the set time comes each takes his flight, 
K &£ 0 8 WK 


Jén? shéng! shih* niao® t‘ung? lin? su?; 


及 


Xx, Pe ， lai? shih? ko‘ tzii‘ fet.) 
925 
Whom Yen wang dooms to die in the third watch, 

can never live on to the fifth. | 


MF & # = 


Yen? wang? chu‘ ting* san! kéng! ssti,? 
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ping! pu! liu? 各 tao* wu’ kéng.! 
Nors.— Yen wang is popularly regarded as one person, a sort of Hades or 
Pluto ; really, however, this designation is applicable to the Ten Kings of Hell, 
who are supposed to have rule over the life and death of men. 


—— 926 一 一 一 
Sick folks dread a devil’s call (2.e. to die). 
A, 忻 鬼 ， 上 
Huan‘ ping* ti! piat kuei® chiao.* 
一 一 一 27 — 
Death has reached the poimts of his eyebrows. 


dge 
Ssii® tsait mei? mao? chien! shang* lai? jiao.3 
Nore.—This means that a man is on the point of death. 
oo 29228 一 一 
When the oil is exhausted the lamp dies out. . 


ith, BE 
u? kan! téng’ hsi.? 


929 
He does not close his eyes in dying. 
他 £RA BR 


Tal ss 证 put pit yen? 
Norg. 一 That is because he has sume trouble on his mind ;—some anxiety for 
the welfare of his survivors. 


一 一 一 9330 — 
Who knows whether the bonze or his wooden fish 
will last the longer ? 


: Aw BAA. B 
Hsiao’ té? shiht ‘ho? shang‘ ch‘ang? mu‘ yii? ch‘ang.? 
-一 一 一 9331 一 一 
Get the coffin ready and the man won't die. 
ow RH eA RK 
Pan‘ tao‘ kuan! ts‘ai? jén? put ssii.® 
一 一 一 9332 —— 

Fitful life is but a dream. 


LAX 


Fou? shéng! jot méng* 
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933 
Flowers bloom and wither year by year; but how 
- can an old man grow young again ? 


花 Bt w 年 年 有 


‘Hua! k‘ai! ‘hua! hsieh* nien? nien? yu’; 








4 何 #8 4 
jén? lao® ‘ho? ‘hui* chuan3 shao® nien.? 
934 
There is a day to be born, and a time to die. 








& AA RA We 
Sheng! yu? jih* ssa? yu® sbih.? 
Note. —‘‘ A time to be born,and a time to die.” Eccles. 8. 2. 
935 
No medicine can secure long life, even to a minister 
of state ; no money can buy for any man a virtuous 
posterity. 


u? yao* k‘o? yen? ch‘ing! hsiang! shout ; 

有 和 总 

yu® chb'ien2 nan? mai? tzii? sun! hsien.? 

936 

The great wall of a myriad miles still remains, but 
Chin Shih ‘Huang, who built it, is gone. 














i 7: 
Ch‘ang? ch‘éng? wan! li? chin! yu? tsai,* 


: Bm 和 皇 
pu‘ chien* tang! nien? Ch'in? shih? ‘Huang.? 
93'7 
What centenarian has 36,000 days of pleasure ! 

人 
Jen2 shéng! pai® sui,‘ 


HRa= BA tf ZR 
| 








na? yu san! wan‘ lu‘ chien! jih* chih! lé*? 
938 
Our whitened bones must needs lhe buried under the| 

green sod ; and yellow gold will hardly buy back 


the raven locks of youth. | 
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RF ey . 
Chung? hs 记 pai? ka” mai? ch'ng’ chung? ; 
金 黑 JA 
nan? pa? ‘huang? chin’ mai® ‘hei! t'ou.? 
939 
The Emperor with all his wealth cannot buy myriads 
of years. 
3 
“Huang? Tit yu® ch’ien? nan? mais wan* wan‘ sui.4 
| 940 








A. beggar will not cross a rotten bridge. 


Rit : 

Chih! kaif pu‘ kuot hsiu? mu‘ ch‘iao.? 

941 

To-day secures not to-morrow’s affairs. 

2 . Bm 明 

Chin! chao! pu* pao? ming? chao! shih.* ~ 

| 94:2 

We can’t secure on going to bed that we shall get 
up again. 














Shang® ch‘uang? nan? pao? hsia* ch‘uang? lai.? 
943 
When a man will risk his life, ten thousand cannot 
stop him. 
— 人 +# 命 o B R 
Yi} jén? p‘an' ming,‘ wan‘ fo! nan? tang® 
944 
If you envy a man’s wealth, do not envy his food ; if 
you are dissatisfied with hfe, do not be so with death. 
Tu* ts‘ai? mo* tut shih’; yiian4 shéng! mo‘ yiian4 ssii.3 
| 945 
A generation is like a swift horse passing a crevice. 


一 ff to By Gh 
Yi! sbib* ju? chiil kuo* hsi.? 























CHAPTEB VI. 


MOURNING AND BURIAL. 








946 
Any soil ie do to bury in. 


Ch'u* of sooty t'u? ‘hao? mai’ jén2 
947 
| A son’s mourning for his mother startles Heaven and 
moves Earth. 








子 EF mM 攻 动 地 
cae tzii? ku! niang? ching! re tung‘ ti.4 
948 


A daughter's mourning for her mother is true and 
sincere. 


女 “me Ro i 
Nii? a a niang? chén! hsinl ie i. 


949 
A daughter-in-law’s mourning for her mother-in-law 


18 purely hypocritical. 
i 
Hsi? fut kul p‘o? p‘o? chia’ ch‘ing? chia? 1‘ 
950 
A son-in-law’s mourning for his mother-in-law is 
short and fitful, 


Ke Rt eT eB 
Nii? hsd* k‘u! chang* mu® li? tzii> fang* pi 
Note.~—The jatter part of this proverb I have preferred to translate freely, 
since it contains an ilustration less beautiful than striking. 


























951 
The hare dies and the fox mourns. 
Rx WH 


T‘n! ssti® ‘hu? pei! 
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952 
When puss mourns for the rat it is all sham pity. 


B 
Mao! érh? k'u! lao3 shu? chia? tz‘i? pei 
953 - 
When his lady dies, hundreds of visitors haste to 
condole ; but when the general himself dies, not a 
single soldier appears. | 
fe Fy 


Fu! jén? ssi? pai? kiot lin? mén?; 














将 军 一 % F 至 
Chiang! chiin! wang? yi! tsu? pu‘ chih.* 
954 
Over a husbands’s death a wife will truly mourn three 
years ; over a wife's such favour is not shown for 
more than a hundred days. 
R GH 三 
Fu! ssii3 san! nien? ch‘! ta* bsiao4; 
无 BA 思 
eb’! ssi? wu? kuo! pai? jih* ssi.) 
955 
Vain is the sacrifice of an unfilial son. 
x @ AE ae oy it 
Tsai‘ shéng! pu‘ hsiao,* ssi? chit wu? i. 
956 
Why should he, who does not honour ‘his parents 


when living, mourn for them when dead 2 
4” 


e 




















Tsai* shéng! a pa? fu* mu? ching,* 
何 必 St St Sh 

ssti® ‘Shout ‘ho? pi k‘u! ling? ‘hun.? 

957 

To offer a bullock at one’s parents’ grave, is not equal 

to presenting them while living with fowls or 


sucking-pigs. 
i 曹 


Yi? chi ch‘ui? nin? érh? chit mu,4 
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不 如 

put ju? chi! tsun2 chih’ tait ts‘un.? 
958 
Men mourn for those who leave fortunes behind them. 








亲 B- &€ RK THAR 
Chuang? t‘ou? yi! ts‘ang! ku,? ssi? liao? yu® jén? ku? 
959 
Don’t distress yourself for the dead. Jnt.: Let the 

dead care for the dead, and the living for the living. 








a 死 的 。 的 ci + 

Ssii® ti! ku4 ssii® ti!, ‘huo*® ti! kut ‘huo? ti! 

960 | 

If a mourner, you cannot sing ; if you can sing, you 
cannot mourn. 


Ba 风 FH HM A OR 


u! tsé* put kol; ko! tsé? put ku! 











CHAPTER VII. 


REPUTATION. 


— —— 961 

Fragrant perfumes will exhale wherever musk is 
found : 

And wind will not be needed to spread the scent 


around. 
& RH & BK. 
Yu? shé* tziit jan? hsiang! : mo* tsai‘ tang! féng! yang.” 
962 
Wealth among men is like dew among plants; 
Foam on the waves is the fame which earth grants, 


人 


月 
Jen2 hsien2 fut kueit ‘hua! hsien? lou4 : 











世 上 功 名 水 上 渴 
Shih* shang* kung! ming? shui? shang‘ ou.* 
963 
Wealth is but cng: a face is worth thousands of gold. 


x ft, 脸 


Chiien? ts‘ai? ju? fént as lien? mien* chih? ch‘ien! chin.! 














| 64 
A dying leopard leaves” his skin; a dying man his | 
name. . 
A) EB 皮 。 人 


Pao4 ssi? liu? pi2 jén? ssit? lin? mino.2 
Pl'3 J 








965 

As the scream of the.eagle is heard when she has 

passed over; so a man’s name remains after his 

death. 

i He. As 
Ying! kno* liu? shéng!: jén? chtit lin? ming. 

966 
His fame is great, like thunder in one 8 ear. 


22 二 


A ey 








Shéng! ming? ta* ju? lei? kuan* éh.® 
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ees 
——- 367 一 一 一 
Merit and fame never crown the a 
功 名 不 上 
Kung! ming? pu* shang? lan® jén? oe 2 
-一 一 一 968 — 
The sound of drumming on a lofty hill is heard far' 
and wide. | 
iy St, 次 
Kao! shan! ta? ku;3 shéng! ming? tsai* wai.‘ 
969 


Whoever gains fame dignifies his parents. 


Yang? ming? hsien® chin. 
S70 一 
Wide-spread his fame, who comes with waving flags, 
and roaring cannon. | 
Fil. 
Ch'é? ch‘? fang* p (ao 和 shéng! ming? ‘hao* tang.4 
— 971 一 
The tiger is terrible even when dead. 
上 席 死 Ht OG 在 
(Hus seit? hsiung? hsin! tsai.* 
972 
A great man who fails to leave a good name fora 
hundred generations, will leave a bad one fora 
myriad years. 


ALKA BR FS A 世 
Ta* chang* fu! chi” put néng? liu? fang! pai? shih,‘ 
便 j 
pien4 i* ch‘ou* wan‘ nien? 
973 


To sweep clean at a stroke. 
wi tee tits i, 得 OF 
Yi! t‘iao?.chou® sao? té* kan! ching. 
Note, —This is said of a reputation suddenly forfeited from any cause. 
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一 一 一 9742 —— 
One’s good deeds are known only at home ; one’s bad 
deeds far away. 


好 事 不 出 站 。 恶 事 a: 
“Hao® shih* pu* ch‘n! mén?; o* shih* chuan‘ ch ienl li.’ 
Norse.— ‘The evil which men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 
9'75 


In your ten years secluded study no one will know 
you; but once take your M. A. degree, and your 
fame will be known through the empire. 


下 # A B 
Shih? nien? ch‘uang! hsia* wu? jén? wén*; 
yi! chi? ch‘éng? ming? tien! hsia* chih.? 
9'76 


When the dragon has returned to his sea caves, the 
clouds retain their moisture: after the musk-deer 
has crossed the green hills, the grass and trees 
retain its perfume. 

ME i 6 SS 3G A 
Lung? yu? ‘hai? tung* yiin? yu? shihl : 

过 青山 HA F 
shé* kno‘ ch ingl shan! ts‘ao® mu‘ hsiang.! 
zO'7'7 

One thounder-clap resounds through the empire. 


ond 








| 
Yi! hsia* lei? ‘hung’ tienl hsia* hsiang.8 


Nore.—This refeys to any act or event by which a man acquires sudden 
notoriety. 


9'78 
Once scale the dragon gate, and your fame is tenfold | | 
me 和 
fe, Pi. 汐 


+ 从 
Yi = lung? m*n,? shéng! chia‘ shih? pei.* 
Nore.—To ‘scale the dragon gate’ is to take the B. A. degree. 





=e 
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9'79 
When the tiger dies he does not lose his dignity. 
虎 死 不 AS 
‘Ho? ssii? put tao® Weil 
980 
At court men contend for fame; in the market for 
profit. 
SAW. F AA 
Chéng! ming? jut ch‘ao®; chéng! lit jut shih.‘ 
981 








Vicious conduct will cause a man’s name to stink 
for ten thousand years. 


mm eR Rh RF 


Wei? ‘o* tsé i” chou4 wan‘ nien? 








a 


982 

The reputation of a thousand years may depend on 
the character of a single day. 
号 


Té@ shih! yi! chao,! jung? jut chien! tsai.? 

983 

If one man praises you, a thousand will repeat the 
praise. | 








人 道 HB T A a 
Yi jén? tao* hao,’ ch'ienl jén? ci shih.” 


一 


1 
a LT SSS SS sa ei is tei 








CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PLEASURES, ETC, OF WINE. 








984 
Old monarch in the eating line ; 
He will not touch a drop of wine. 


% © 
Tien* chiu? pu* ch‘ang’—clhi‘ih! ts‘ai* lao? wang.” 
985 
In every morning’s stroll for him the wine doth 
flow ; a 
Returning home at eve fair garlands crown his brow. 








‘Chao! chao! ch‘u! ch'iit chiu3 sui? ‘hout; 


Yeh* yeh* kueil lai? ‘hua! man’ t'ou.? 
986 
When flowers are blooming then pour out the wine; 


But don’t ascend the tower when there’s no bright 
moon-shine. 














酒 。 无 月 
Yu? ‘hua! fang! cho? chiu?; wu? yueh* pu* tengl lou.? 
987 


As limpid streams within earthen banks are bound, 
So midst wine’s victims are hosts of scholars found. 


Ch'ing! ch‘ing! chihl shui® wei? tsu3 so* fang,” 
BS 酒 所 伤 
Chi? chi! chibl shiht wei? cbiu3 so* shang.! 
sss | 
Don’t begin to drink with day’s returning light ; 
Or you'll be very drunk till six o’clock at night. 
| & 


吃 卯 ® ®B. F & MB 
Mo: ott mao® shih? chiu,? ‘hun! ‘hun! tsuit tao* yu. 
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—— 989 一 一 一 
Let those who desire to break off drinking habits, 


when sober, observe a drunken man. 


SERRE BR F 
Jo* yao* tuan* chiu® fa,? hsing® yen’ k an4 tsuit jén,? 
990 - 
A drop toa thirsty man is like refreshing dew; a 
cup to one already drunk is worse than none at all 


mo - mot ee 
_K‘o? shih? yi! ti’ ju? kan! lu,‘ 
添 怀 不 如 无 
tsuit ‘hou* tien! pei’ pu* ju? wu? 
_ ool - 
Medicine may heal imagined sickness, but wine can 
never dispel real sorrow. 
Bt ER 病 。 : : 
Yao‘ néng? i! chia? ping,* chiu® put chieb! chen! ch'ou.? 
一 -一 一 992 —— 
Three glasses help one to understand great doctrines; 
perfect intoxication scatters a thousand troubles. 


= Y 2 全 am 


San! pei! tung! tat tao? yi! tsuit chieh' ch‘ien! chfou? 


_ 3 - 
He got into debt for wine wherever he could. 
We A 
Chin? chai‘ hsin? ch‘ang? hsing? ch‘u* yu.3 
Nore.—This is said of Li T'ai-pai (4s kK 白 ) an epicurean LL. D. of 


the Tang dynasty ; who, because he saw that life was short, determined to 
enjoy in it as much pleasure as possible. 


—— 994 一 一 一 
To the drunken man heaven and earth are great ; to 
the man of leisure days and months are long. 


ER 


Tsui* ‘Shout ch‘ien? k‘un! tat; hsien? chung! jih* yueh* ch'ang.? 
一 一 一 995 一 一 一 
Good wine reddens the face ; riches excite the mind. 


面 。 财 Fs 3) 人 nt 


° ) 
\Haos chiu3 ‘hung? jén? mien4; ts‘ai? pai? tungt jén? hsin.! 
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996 
With a well-known friend, a thousand cups of wine 
are few; when opinions disagree, even half a 
sentence 1s too much. 
j# aot hk DP 
Chiu’ féng? chih' chi? ch‘ien! pei! shao® :. 
in 不 
hua‘ pu‘ t‘ou? chi! pan! chii* te. 
997 
Three glasses of wine can set everything to rights. 


= 
ea 人 . 


San! pu* ‘ho? wan! shih.‘ 
998 
Wine ean both help and hinder business. 




















Be 成 BS BB h = 
_ Ghin? néng? ch‘éng? shih,* chiu® néng? pai* shih 
——_ 999 
Wine is a discoverer of secrets. 








aoe Bs a 
Chiu® fa! hsin' fu? chih' yen.? 
LOOO 
Wine is a poison which perforates the bowels ; lechery 

is a sharp knife which scrapes the bones. 








if Ss Hb eR 
Chiu Bi ch‘uan! ch‘ang? tu? yao*;. 
5 we Ww 
sé* nai? kna® ku® kang! tao.) 
. ~ LOO01 : 
Wine isa proper drink for men, as grains a proper 
food for pigs. 
订 是 人 MHA HB we mH 
Chiu® shih* jén? ‘ho! ti,! tsaol shih* ehu! ch‘! ti. 
Nors. —This is said to deter men from drinking too much. 
1002 
To be mad with wine. 














eH x 
Fa! chiu® féng.! 
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1LOOS3 
Your whole face is reddened with the sprmg wind 





Mans mien‘ ent féng.! 
LOO 
Do not drink more wine than you are able to carry. 
us 








kK 过 量 < 
Mo‘ yin? kuo4 liang? chih! chiu.? 
1005 
Intoxication is not the wine’s fault, but the man’s. 








° A 梧 
Chiu? put tsuit jén,? jan2 tzti* tsui.*t 
1006 

Drunk but still intelligent. 
mH oO 明 
Chiu® tsui* hsin! ming? pai.? 











1007 | 
Whether the affair be settled or not, we must have 





our eighteen bottles of wine. 


y mM ot AN OR 
Ch'éng? put ch'éng? shih? pa’ p‘ing.” 
1008 
When drinking ‘wine remember the poverty of your 
family. 











ivy 家 a 
Chih! chin? nien* chial, p‘in.® 
1009 


No wine, no company; no wine, no conversation. 


ae 湘 ,不合 & BH 


u? chiu? pu4 ‘Shui#: wu? chiu® pu‘ i. 

| 1010 
Over the wine cup conversation is light. 
ii a 











’ fi 
Chiu® pei! shuo! ‘hua‘ ch‘ing.! 
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1011 
Rich or not it is my country’s wine. 


美 不 

Mei? pu‘ mei® hsiang' chung! chiu.® 
1012 . 
Excessive joy breeds sorrow; excess of wine disorder 


#0) . we Rl Al 


Lé* chi? tsé? pei! ; chiu® chi? tsé? lan.‘ 

















SECTION IX.—ON LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


CONVERSATION. 





1013 
With Wén wang your manners and music display ; 
With Pa wang let arms be the talk of the day. 





浊 x 王 施 i 
iit Wén? wang? shih! 13 yo‘; 


Hoit Pat wang? tung* kan! ko.) 
Notr.— Wén wang. The King Alfred of Chinese history, who reigned about 
1150 years B. C., and forms the liuk between the Shang and the Chou dynasties. 
Pa wang. There were five chiefs or Kings thus designated ; the most poversfal 


of them was Huan wang or ‘Huan kung (#8 ZS), whose reign dates from 


717 B. C. 
1O14 
If you deal in tittle-tattle, 
In on 昌 ears will curses rattle. 


Ciant jax? Bee! as) ao! jon? 
1015 
The talk of a person can never be true, 

Who has pointed lips and a very long queue. 


Se Fe 毛 R. BR ae 


Tsui* chien! mao? ch‘ang,? shuo! ‘hua* ‘huang! t‘ang.? 
1016 
Suit your talk to your man: 
Suit your lot to your plan. 




















=, 
= 


a 人 OR it. ; 
K‘an* jén? shuo! ‘hua‘: k‘an‘ shih‘ ta’ kua.* 
1O17 
If one word misses it aim, 
A myriad will do the same. 
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— B 不 中 6 ea B LL eee 
Yi! yen? pu* chung,‘ wan* yen? wu? yung 


1018 
Say what will please; straight-forward words provoke 


like. 
f ° me 人 
& ve fs, ae E 总 jen? es 


- 1019 
Many men, many tongues. 








id 
Shun‘ ch‘ing? 








Jén? to! shé? tou? Fe 1 
- TO]ZO 
Who know, don’t talk ; who talk, don’t know. 


me ze we MD 

Chih! ché? pu* yen?; yen? ché? pa‘ chih.! 

1O21 

Sitting alone meditate on your own faults ; in con- 
versation talk not of other men’s. 














oe! & B&O 
Ching* tso* ch‘ang? esii chi kuo*; 


hsien? t‘an? mo* lun‘ jén? fei.! 








1022 
On weddings and burials it is hard to answer clearly. 


, ‘Hung? pai? hsis shih* nan? ta! pai? 
Nors.—This proverb (another specimen of the innuendo) is commonly used 
in the seuse of—Mind your own business; and frequently only the last three 
characters are spoken, the others being understood. 


1023 
There are Chiang-nan men sitting by, be careful what 


you say. 
i 


Tso* shang‘ yu® chiang! nan.! 
Nore.—In the Yu-shioh ($f &), section Jén shih (JA SF), where this 
proverb occurs, we read that there exists a song called ‘*The Song of the Part- 


ridge ” (eS af Hi), which when heard by a man from the provinces of Chiang- 
nan, causes him earnestly to desire to return. So when sitting with euch guests, it 
is good manners not to sing that song. 
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1024 

A jars mouth may be stopped; a man’s cannot. 
wz 口 # 得 住 。 ff 
T'an? k'ou® féng! té? chu‘; jén? kon3 fengl put chu.t 

- 1025 

It is a waste of words to repeat a thing three times 
over. 














= —- 2 
=a 


an = 

‘Hua* shuo! san! pien* fi hsien? yen.? 
. 1026 | 
Do not talk to a man about what he cannot under- 


stand. 
ABR WM FRR PR 
Pu‘ shib* chih' yin! pu* ya? t’an? 
1027 
Never mention Han Inu. 
不 担 省 3 一 
Put ti? “Han? Lin? érh* tzii.‘ 
Nore. —' Han Liu 万 situ (es 3 #5) or, according to his reigning title, ‘Han. 
Kuang Wu (yes 光 BH) was the enemy of the usurper Wang Mang (下 苦 ) 
Some one happening to mention "Han Lis in his presence, Wang Mang uttered 


this trivial remark, which from that circumstance has become proverbial in thé 
geuse of—Never mention a nan’s enemy before his face. 


1028 
A. troublesomely re talker is sure to make mistakes. 
说 tf BRR KH MH 


Shuo! ‘hua‘ lo? so,!} nan* mien? wu? ts‘o.4 
b] 


¢ 
































1029 

Never joke in the presence of a Prince. 
jf mR 言 

Chiin! chien? wa? hsi* yen.? 
| 1030 . 
Neither let tongue nor pen wag as they list. 
=] aL %E., 笔 不 
Yen? put lan* fa pi? put wang* tung.t 








- 1031 | 
The lion opens his mouth ; the elephant shuts his; 
shut yours. | 
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开口 mF 象 。 不 可 a 言 
K‘ai! kou3 shih! tzii ; pi* kon’ hsiang* ; ; put k‘o? lan yen. 2 





LOS2 | 
If one compliments everybody, who will be one’s 


enemy ? 
好 ， 话 。 那 有 不 对 


Féng? 他 > shuo! 中 ao ua na’ yu? pu tuit? 
1033 
You chatter like magpies over a broken egg. 











Yal chiiaos ta? p‘o* tan.t 
1034 
Speak carefully and be slow to speak. 
m &B OL & BB 

Chin? k‘ai! k‘ou,® man‘ k‘ai* yen.? 
Nots.— ‘‘ Let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak.” James 1. 19. 
1035 
Double-tongued. Lnt.: To beat a gourd in the east, 

a ladle in the west. 
东 打 Hm, wi 际 
Tung! ta? ‘hu? lu,? hsi! tas p‘iao.? 

1036 
No discussion no rousing. 


不 tn 醒 


Put ti? put hsin.3 
LOS'7 
A good questioner is like one beating a bell. 


























oe A 3 | 
Shan‘ wént ché? ju? chuang* chung. 
1038 
Meeting a man speak of ‘Hang. 








Féng? jén? shuo! Hang.‘ 
Norg. 一 That is, speak of some one well known. Hang Ssii (项 斯 ) WAS & 
| famous scholar and poet, at the beginning of the Z"ang Dynasty. See Yu-hsioh 


| (Sf xB), section Jen-shih (A Ht). 
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1039 
Meeting any one say but few words; don’t set out all 
that is in your heart. 








= 


逢 A HB Rm a 话 
Fang jen? chsiehs shuol san! fén! ral 








可 人 金 一 
weit k‘o® ch'ien2 p‘ao! yi! pient hein? 
1LO4O 


Beware of being overheard. Jvt.: Partitions have 
chinks, and walls have ears. 


“us& 8 #A #F 
Chiang? yu3 féng,® pi? yu? érh.® 
1041 
A stammerer of few words need not be a fool; a glib- 

tongued man need not be wise. 


mine 言 A KH 
La® la’ kua® yen? ché? wei‘ pit yif?s 

eA A 未 , 必 智 

tich? tieh? li* k‘ou® ché? wei* pi‘ chbih.4 

1042 

The head may be cut off, but the tongue cannot be 
restrained. 


How 新 。 否 不 WH 
Tou2 k‘o® cban'8 shé? put k‘o® chin. 
1043 
He who talks much must err; he excels who says 


nothing. 
SMe AG Bw 
Yen? to! pit shih’; pu* yen? wei? kao.! 
1044 
If you converse by the way, remember there may be 
Imen in the grass. 


























BOE am m HA A 
Lu‘ shang‘ shuo! ‘hua, ts‘ao® li yu? jén.? 
1045 

Meeting men or devils, talk as they do. | 
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mA BR A GU Bt : 
Yii* jén? shuo! jén? ‘hua,* yiit kuei® shou! kuei® ‘hua.4 
1046 
A man my say what he has seen. 








Chien* té? tao* shuo! te ch‘u.! 
104'7 
One may discourse with a wise man; it is hard to 
converse with a fool. 
可 ,入 ,如 ,者 BR eA 言 
及 038 wei? chih! ché? tao*; nan? yii? su? jén? yen.? 
。 1048 
Be careful what you say. It.: That which goes out 
of your mouth, goes into other people’s ears. 
ny HAH A 耳 
Ch'u! tsai* ne? k‘ou,? ju* tsait jén? érh.? 
1049 
Never converse on the faults of others ; nor presume 
to speak of your own virtues. 




















Reka O 芒 
Wang’ t'an® pi tuan?; mi? shih* chi? ch‘ang.? 
1LO50 
It is not so safe to open the mouth, as it is to keep 

it shut. 
te 


K‘ai! tan pu! ju? hsien? k‘ou’ wen’, 

1LO51 

In conversation you must exercise control over the 
feelings. 














Shuo! ‘hua* yao‘ liu? ch‘ing.? 


CHAPTER Il. 


SIMILES. 








1052 
Pompous. Lnt.: Like an Imperial Preceptor. 
Feng! it Wet GA at Shoat? 

1053 

Stupid. Zit.: Like a wooden image, 
© 一 个 木偶 
Hsiang‘ yi! ko* mu* ous jén.? ; 
1054 
Very lazy. Zit.: Like one who has drawn out his 
muscles, 














fa 抽 T -A 
Haiang4 ch‘ou! liao? yi! fu* chin! 
1055 








Containing stores of ill-arranged information. Lit.: 
Like a waste-paper basket. 


Hsiang‘ yi! ko‘ tziit chih* 2, 
1LO56 
Depraved. Int.: Like a door all awry. 
像 一 个 焉 Me 
Haiang* yi! ko* wai! mén? hsieh? shih.‘ 
1057 
Useless. Int. : Like a funeral paper god. 


Hsiang* yi! ko* hsiens taot shén.? 

Nors.—The Asien tao shén are huge, light, paper-covered images, carried st | 
the head of an officer’s funeral. Doolittle gives a good description of them in his | 
4 Social Life,” Vol. i, page 203. : 
1058 


Very ugly. Mnt.: Like Yang Fan of Ts‘ou. 




















mw 
Hsiang‘ Ts‘ou? kuo? Yang? fan.? 


一 一 一 
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1059 
Poor, Int.: Like anything washed by many waters. 








Hsiang! ta! Rs hsis liaos 
LOGO 

Like a beaten dog. 
像 


Hsiangt ta’ yang! ti! kou® tzii.8 
1061 
Wise. Int.: ‘ Like an efficacious tortoise. 


像 个 直 & 
' : Hsiang* yi kot ling? kuei.? 
1062 
Like a sister-in-law of Su Ch'in. 




















Hsiang‘ yi! ko* Su! ch'in? ti! gao® tzii.8 
Norz.—That is, to cringe and bow to one in prosperity, whom in adversity you 
have slighted. See note under proverb 2629, 


1063 
To come Suddenly and go gradually. Lnt.: As wind 
and rain it comes, as small dust it goes. 
7 如 Bh 雨 。 
Lai? ju? féng' yii,? chi* ssti# wei! ch‘én.2 
1064 
Uncared for. Lit. : Like a dog whose master is dead. 














Ju? sang! chia! ti! kou.8 
- 1065 | 
Gradually. Lit. : : As water soaks into wood. 
ti AK: 








Ju? shui? a mu.4 
1066 
Without sustenance, Lit.: As a fish out of water. 








mh k 水 
Ju2: yii? shih! shui.® 
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1067 ° 
As hard as a stone. 

A West wu 硬 

及 6nol shih? t‘ou? ché* mo® ying. 

1068 

As intimate as brothers. 


如 同 胞 
Chin! ju? t‘ung* pao.! 
1069 
As like as two claps of thunder. 




















a | 
Fee ely: 
LO7O 
As far as heaven from earth. 








Tien! jang? chih! fen.! 
10'71 
As far as heaven from the abyss of the ocean. 








Hsiang! ch'iit tien! yiian.! 
LO'72 
As thin as a rail. 








Ku? shou! ju? ch‘ai.? 
1073 
As weak as cotton. 


a 


Juan’ ju? mien.” 
———  LO'74S 
As hard as iron. 


Ying* ssi‘ tieh.® 
10'75 
As clear as the pebbles at the bottom of a brook. 


a wb 明 
Shui? ti? sha! ming.” | 
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1076 
Gradually. Lit.: As the silkworm eats its way. 


m £ 
Ts‘an? shih? érh? chin.‘ 
10'77 
As stupid as black lacquer. 

















B, t'u? hsiangt chil 
10'78 
As orderly as printing-blocks. 








Yin‘ pan? ts‘éng? tz‘ti.4 
10'79 
Glib-tongued. Jnt.: Lips sharp as a knife. 








Tsui> ssii* tao.! 
1080 
Smooth-tongued. xt.: A pair of oily lips. 








a } 
Yi! chang! yu? tsui.8 
1081 
Sudden. Jnt.: Like a clap of thunder in the sky. 








Hao’ pi® pan‘ tien! yiin? li? yi! lei? 
1082 — 
Quickly. Zt.: As ice melts and hoarfrost evaporates 


Ju? ping’ bsiaol wus san‘ yi! psan.! 
1083 
Pure as water, clear as a mirror. 














off, BS ete BS 
1084 
Useless. Jvt.: As the chaff of fine rice. 
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nmk hh OR 
Ju? hsit mi® wai‘ ti! Kang! pi.? 
1085 








As easy as to take anything out of a purse. 


T‘an! nang? ch'ti® Wu. 











CHAPTER III. 


WORDS， 








1086 
If you always remember the words you have spoken, 
Then your peace to the end will continue unbroken. 
J 前 Fillo 到 % 不 fig B 
Chit té? ts‘ung? ch‘ien? ‘hua,* tao* lao? put she! ma.3 
: 1087 
Faithful words do conduct good while they the ear 
displease ; | 
And‘ good drugs, bitter in the mouth, may cure the 
disease. 
ii 


Bp PRA R 行 
Chung! yen? ni* 人 hy lit yii hsing? ; 
Rf OA He) 
Liang? yaot k‘u? kou3 lit yiil ping.* 
1088 
All the words which sages said, 

Gods respect and devils dread. 














& RR BG tm we XK R 
Shangt hsien? yen? yi shén? ch‘in! kuei3 fu.? 








1089 
Whilst our words resemble wind. 
Writing leaves a trace behind. 


Biz Be 是 
K‘ou? shih* féng,! pi? shih* teung.! 
1O90 
If your words are not pleasing, hold in half of them. 
no 
‘Hua put tou? chi! lin? pant oi 
. 1091 
Words whispered in the ear may be heard for a 
thousand miles, 














人 one 
Fut érh® chihl yen? wén? yii! chien’ li! 
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1092 —— 
Beat your drum inside your house, and outsiders will 
not hear. 





在 内 打 BWA Y 
u® teait neit ta,’ shingl pu* chien* wait hsiang.® 
—— 1093 


F ine words are incredible; credible words are not fine. 
Bt ff. fa B.A” 
Mei® yen? pu‘ bsin*; hsint yen? put mei,® 
10942 —— 
A man of few words escapes slander, of few desires} 
preserves his health. , 
é 
Kua® yen? i Bie am a fe on | 
1095 —— 
A wise man will learn something even from the words, 


of a fool. | 
Bp 于 ABS 


K‘uang? fu! chih' yen? shéng* jén? tsé? yen.! 
1096 —— 
One good word can warm three winter months ; one 
bad one can stir up anger. 





好 R- yi = & | 

‘Hao? ‘hua‘ yi! chii* san! t‘ung! nuan3 ; | 

恶 话 Wf A 心 | 

O* ‘hua yi! chii* nao8 jén? hsin.! | 
Nors.—In that part of the Yu hsiao ( 幼 学 ) called Sw shih (at H¥)| 
a story is told of one Ko Hsien (B {ils a wonderful individual, who performed 
a feat similar to that referred to in the first line of this proverb. During. the cold 
winter weather he invited some guests to his dwelling ; and, on their arrival, he 
emitted such a fire from his mouth (THE JR) as made the house warm as in spring 
time, 20 that his guests were obliged to put off some of their clothing. The second | 
line of this proverb bears a strong resemblance to Proverbs 15: 1.—‘‘ Grievous 

words stir up anger.” 
-一 一 1097 一 一 | 
One word of his settles the matter，L 纪 : By one, 


stroke of the saw he severs the gourd into a couple 
of ladles. 
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— & 两 
Yi! chiit liang? pa’ p‘iao.? ° 
1098 
One word may be better than hundreds or thousands. 








言 + 百 
yi yen? shéng* ch‘ien! pai.° 
1099 
One word may be worth a thousand taels of gold. 








- 
ae = 


Yi no‘* ch'ien! chin.! 














1100 
Listen to a man’s words if you wish to know his 
mind. 
1oKk SRB 口中 eS 
Yii* chihl hsin’ fu? shih,‘ tan! ting! k‘ou® chung! yen.? 
1101 
_>|A man’s meaning becomes visible when he opens his 
mouth. 
oOo 
， K‘ai! k‘ou® chien‘ jén? feit fu.8 
1102 








When a man opens his mind his real meaning be- 


comes evident. 
np 


开 见 OR 
Keait hain! ohtent chen éng.? 














L103 
What you do not understand, say nothing about. 
m 不 
Mo! pu‘ ch‘ing! pai,? put yao‘ lan* ta! pai? 
1104 


Stop up your mouth like a bottle neck; guard your 
thoughts like a city. 
i. 防 


如 
Shou’ k‘ou® ju? p‘ing!; fang? ‘it ju? ch‘éng,? 





1105 
Do not talk about a thing when it is done; spilt 
water cannot be gathered up again. 
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成 mK 光政 
Ch'ng” oy mo* Pe, fu? shui? nan? shou.! 
有 1106 a 
Praise is hard to get; but censure is easy to give. 


& GBH 施 
“Hao® yen? nan? te2; of yii® i* shih! 


1107 
When a man is calm he says nothing; when water is 


level it flows not. 
人 不 HK PER 8 
Jén? ote! pu* yi’; shui? p‘ing? put liu.” 
1108 
No single word can be recalled. Znt.: One word let 
out, a swift horse cannot overtake it. 




















—- BK H AE & i 
Yi? yen? chi? ch'u,! shiht ma’ *nan? chui.! 








1109 
One hurtful word wounds like a sharp sword. 
伤 一 话 。 利 如 J) 市 
Shang! jén? yi! yi lit ju? tao! ko 
1110 


What one says may be false; what a hundred say 
must be true. 
一 人 . 
Yi! jén? chuan‘ hsiil ; pai? jén? chuan‘ shih.? 
L111 
The wound of a sharp knife will close up; but the| 
hate provoked by evil words will never die. | 
AD HH FR 
Li* tao! ko! ti? ch‘uang! yu? ‘ho? ; 
Bb eH A RA 消 
Yen? yii® shang! jén? ‘hén? pu‘ hsiao.! 
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1112 
Books do not exhaust words, nor words thoughts. 
Bo B. 不 
Shu! pu‘ chin* yen,? yen? pu* chin* i 
1113 
Always beware of many words; when words are 
many there must be error. 
REM 多 us HF 
Ch ii shih‘ chieh* to! yen?; yen? to! pit shh! 
L114 
Neither drum nor bell can sound unstruck ; and words 
unspoken cannot be understood. 
ERHRM SR HR RH 
Ku® pu* ta’ put hsiang*; chung! pu4 chuang4 pu4 ming? ; 
ah RM 
dua4 pu‘ shuo! pu* ming.” 
1115 
When good words fill the empire, no one’s mouth 
offends. 


























HBR F ROS 
Yen? man? t'ien! hsia* wu? k‘ou? kuo.4 
1116 
Three boors cannot carry the word Reason. 


==. 
on 








San) ko* man? jén? ttai2 put chi? yi! ko* li? tsit.4 
111'7 
Bitter words are medicine ; sweet words an epidemic. 


we — 








一: 
—, —) 


K'u? yen? yao* yeb?; kan! yen? chi? yeh.3 

1118 

Sages have written thousands and myriads of words 
to rouse up dreaming men. 








ROOT aa, i Se 中 人 
Shéng* hsien2 ch'ien! want yii3 ti bsings méng‘ chung! jan.? 
1119 








Having something to say speak plainly, and never 
conceal it. 
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话 明 不 必 Wh 
Yus oat ming? 可 put pit ying man? 
1120 
Good words are like a string of pearls. 








‘Hao? yii® ssii# chu! ch‘uan* yi! yi. 
1121 
“Petty distinctions are injurious to rectitude ; quib- 
bling words violate right reason.” 
小 HS Boh FB 
Hsiao’ pien4 ‘hai* i‘; hsiao® yen? p‘o* tao.* 
1122 
Tall talk is followed by no true action. 
高 OR m 没有 一 点 实行 
Kao! ttan2 hfio* lun,* mu? yu® yi! tien’ shih? hsing.? 
1123 
“As the light of a single star tinges the mountains 
of many regions ; so a single unguarded expression 
injures the virtue of a whole life.” 




















— FF ) 
Yi! hsing! chih! thuo® néng? shao! wan‘ ch‘ing® chib! shan!; 


- WF B i 生 之 德 
pan‘ chiit fei! yen? wu* sun3 psing2 shangl chih! té.? 





1124 


Plausible talk is not equal to honest speech ; and a 
clever man needs but few words. 3 





Chiiao® yen? 个， ju? chih? tao*; 
明 人 不 用 条 OR 
Ming? jén? pu4 yung* hsit shuo.! 
1125 
Words may not be foolishly spoken ; what you say 

must accord with reason. 


Br SRHRDB B 


Yen? put wang‘ fal; fa! pit tang* li2 
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1126 
Who makes his strength cheap obtains men’s respect ; 


who makes his mouth cheap obtains their dislike. 
a 


力 得 人 吕 

Lit ae té? jén? ae ; k‘ou® chien* té? jén? tséng.! 

1127 

When you have anything to say, first think and then 
say It. | 














sR HRS 
Yu3 go? yen? pit i* chihl érh? ‘hou* yen.? 
1128 
He who seldom opens his mouth, often shuts his eyes. 


0 








) 
Shao? kai! k‘ou,® to! pi* mu.* 
Nors.—‘ Shuts his eyes”; #. e. meditatively, thinking well before he speaks 
1129 
When troubles are few dreams are few ; when words 
are scarce faults are scarce. 


R»be A be BR OH SB 
Lit shaos méng* tziit shao®; yen? hsi! kuot i* hei? 


L130 
The pen can convey one’s meaning for a thousand miles. 














星 
了 ia ching? ta? ch‘ien! 1i.3 
L132 
The mouth which boasts of the sea, utters big words. 


= ~ 








= 
— 
-_ = 


海口 
K‘ua! ‘hai? k‘ou® shuo! tat ua 


SECTION X.—ON LAW AND GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


LAWS AND PENALTIES. 








1132 
Never beat if you must fine; 
If you do, all fines decline. 

出 就 不 TT KR OR OA 

Fa? chiut put ta*; ta® cniu* pu* fa. 

1133 

Try you to defraud in customs and revenue ; 

The mandarins soon will try to be having you. ， 


| ) 
man? kuan! lout shui*; na? cho? wén‘ tsui.‘ 
: 1134 
Whether you punish or reward, 
To friend or foe show no regard. 
. 优 。 一 不 ” 防 
Shang? pu4 lun4 yiian! ch‘ou,? fa? pu* lun* ku? jou.t 
1135 
Decapitation, strangling, banishment, exile, and trans- 
portation, are regulations which may not be broken. 
i“ HR we HA T RB 
Chan? chiao® chin! liu? t‘u,? fa? put Kios fan.4 
L136 
He who fears the laws will not break them; he who 
dreads punishment will escape it. 
不 犯 法 


Chii* fa? tz 这 Put fan‘ fa?; 


要 WH AW #& 刑 


wei? hsing? tzii* k‘o? mien? hsing.? 





























LAWS AND PENALTIES. 


1137 
In making laws, severity is indispensable ; in adminis- 
tering them, clemency. 
立法 不 可 不 大 
Lit fa? pu* ko? put yen?; 


行 法 不 可 不 把 
hsing2? fa? pu4 k'os put shu.4 


1138 


One word settles life or death ; so the pen may not 
carelessly move. 
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ou 


HE, EK Bi 


Al 
Yi! tzii* ting* shéng! ssu*; pi? mo* lan‘ tung.4 
1139 


One word from a magistrate’s pen may decide for life 
or death. 








2 = BGK — jE & 
‘Hei! pi? hsieh® pai? chih,? yi! tzti* ting* shéng! gsi? 
1140 
He drew a line on the ground for a prison. 


‘Hua* tit wei? yii4 
Note.—This proverbial saying, referring to the obedient people of Wén wang, 
8 nuw used as the equivalent of pu kan tung (不 BK Bh) ‘1 dare not move.’ 
1141 


Though the sword of justice be sharp, it will not slay 
the innocent. 














m OE 


Kang! tao! sui! ktnai 4 pu* chan3 wu? tsui* chih! jén.? 
1142 
If gentle means fail, harsh means will not 
足 a 化 有 R 
Shan‘ ‘hua‘ pu! tsu,? o* ‘hua yu? yii2. 
1143 
No punishment on the Bench, no law below it 


at 8 We OT ee 


shang‘ wu? hsing,? an* hsiat wu? fa.3 




















CHAPTER II. 


LITIGATION. 





1144 
Happy is the man who himself alone arraigns ; 
With others go to law, you've trouble for your pains. 


moo 者 } 讼 人 OR 
Sung* hsin! ché? hsiang? ; sung* jén” ché? yang.l 
Liss 
With only right to back you, 
Be sure the yamens lack Wa 


从 学 , 8 8, 0, it 

















Pa! tzii* ya? mén? nan? ma 

有 , Re: Em 

yu® la wu? ch‘ien? mo* chin‘ lai?. 
L1t6 


If the warrant omits your name, 
Take you no notice of the same. 


Go tk 4 eH 应 ， 
Pang® shang‘ wu? ming,” chiao* pu‘ ying. 


1147 
It one family has a lawsuit, ten families are involved 
in calamity. 








一 Ae HR 十 家 

Yi! chia! yu3 shih,* lien? lei? shih? chia. 
1148 
The bite of a thief goes three inches into the bone. 


Tsei? yao? yi! k‘ou? jut ku® san! fen.! 
Nore.—This proverb refers to the false statements sometimes made by prisoners 
at the bar,charging others with complicity in their offences. 











4 





一 - -中 一 一 -一 -一 一 一 一 -一 -一 一 -一 -一 一 -< 一 一 一 一 — 
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1149 
Inform against a man once, and three of his genera- 
tions will become your enemies. | 
Kaot jén? yi! chuang‘ san’ shih yiian.! 
1150 
An indictment cannot be got up without. lies. 








EO 成 记 
Wu? ‘huang? pu‘ ch'éng? ssii.? 
_LL51, ; 
If but one word of information against a man get 

into the court, nine bullocks cannot drag it out 
again. 
—- FA BA, LF, HOR 
Yi! tzii* ju* Kung! mén,? chiu3 nin? tiol pu* ch'u.! 
L152 
Let householders avoid litigation ; for once go to law 
and there is nothing but trouble. 
后 家 Ff DR BW  W 
Chii! chia! chieh* chéng! sung*; sung‘ ts62 chung! hsiung.! 
LLI53 
Win your lawsuit and lose your money. 


in : 
Ying? liao? kuan! shih‘ shu! liao ch‘ien.? ~ 
L154 
Winning a cat you lose a cow. 


a THR OT 

Ying? liao’ mao! érh? shu! liao® niu.” 
1155 
“Nine lawsuits out of ten are settled by arbitration.” 
































sith oh Fo 3 Am dag? & 

L156 -一 | 

The plaintiff's charge makes the defendant seem 
worthy of death ; but the defendant's answer shows 
there is reason on both sides. 
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原告 一 号 eR EF RH 要死 
Yiian? kao* yi! chang’ chib,® pe 让 kao* chiu* yao* ssii® ; 
wi  — he . WH tT HA B 
peit kaot yi! chang! chih,® liang® hsia* tu! yu? li’ 
115'7 
His pen is as sharp as a sword. 








如 刀 A 

Pi3 ‘ho? tao! 1i.4 

Note. —Said of one who writes indictments. 
1158 
To retain some feeling in writing an indictment. 








x 

Pi? hsia* liu? ch'ing.? 

L159 

Wishing to criminate, no difficulty will be met m 
finding a pretext. 


Km se, 何 & Mm td 


chia! chih! tsui ‘ho? ‘huan* wu? ssti.? 
1160 
In life beware of yamens; in death beware of hell. 


eA, ERA HR 


Shéng! pu‘ ju‘ kuan! mén’; ssi? put jut tit yii4 

1161 

On the magistrate’s table a sheet of paper ; at his 
feet a pair of lips. 




















上 eG 下 一 mm & 
T'ang? shang* yi chang! chih*®; t‘ang? hsia* yi! chang! teui.3 
1162 
Before you arrest a magistrate, arrest his domestic. 


Na? kuan! hsien! na? chia! ida 

1163 

Three or six hundred cash; two or four hundred 
cash ; cash for runners, and cash for clerks. 














—_— = — 


= 7» Be = “Flo ac 。 
San! In* pai®; érh* ssii* pai’; ch‘ai! feit fang? li. 


Nore.—‘‘ Hundred’ in this connection is said always to mean ‘ thousand!” 
| 
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1164 a 
Though nine times you present an accusation, the last 
must agree with-the first. 
Chiu’ chuang* pu4 li? yiian? ssi.” 
1165 — 
He who can get up a lawsuit will have calls on his 
cash. 
会 


\ 了 ait ta? kuan! ssii! yeh? yao‘ ch'ien.2 
1166 


You cannot get at the Emperor, to tell him your wrongs. 
Ee 寺 


/ 




















‘ = 
Put néng? chien‘ t'ien! tz? yen? ch‘ing.? . 
116'7 


Of ten reasons by which a magistrate may decide a 
case, nine are unknown to the public. 


人 条 kn 


ogy oye 
Kuan! tuan‘ shih? tiao2 li? chiu? tiao2 jén? put chih! 
J P 
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CIVIL OFFICERS. 








1168 
Whenever a neighbour office takes, 
The event a gen’ral gladness makes. 


Lin? shé* tso* kuan,! ta* chia! hsi3 ‘huan.! 
1169 
One dash of a civil magistrate’s pen, 
Makes the martial magistrate jump again. 
xX Ew -# HE WAS 
Wén? kuan! tien® yi! pi? wu* kuan! pa! pu* chi? 
11'70 
The magistrate sitting to judge in court, 


Is helped by underlings of every sort. 
te 革 , 














Kuan! fa3 tsot t‘ang,? shu! ch‘ai! ya? yi pang! mang. 








工 工 7 工 
Do you wish to enjoy a peaceful state— 
First settle all claims of the magistrate. 
者 要 发 KB 和气 
，  Jo* yao* ap) hsien! wan? kuan.} 

1172 | 
Civil and martial mandarins must, 
One to his seal, one to his flag, trust. 














a FD fz. a, ane 
Wee ping? yin* hein! wu’ p‘ing? ‘hao* jing. 
1173 


The two Commissioners of salt and grain, 
Keep, each of them, to his own domain. 
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[a BH 道 。 各 管 mR 

Yen? iM liang? tao,* kot kuan? yi yi ‘hao.4 

11'74 

With friends at court, it is easy to get into office. 
B 


Woh 有 
Ch‘ao? chung! yu? jén? ‘hao? wei? kuan.? 
1175 
Deceive but don’t insult a mandarin. 














ey ik ‘Bf 
Man? kuan! Re, ch'il kuan.! 
1176 


An officer’s door is like a market-place ; his heart is 
like pure water. 

BA 如 市 。 臣 必 

Ch‘én mén? ju? shib,* ch'en2 hsinl ss 认 shui. 
11'7'7 
High office is necessarily dangerous. 

i i 

Kuan! kao! pi‘ bsien.3 
1178 | 
An honest magistrate cannot get on. 




















i] 
Ching! kuan! put tao‘ t‘ou.? 








1179 
The civil magistrate takes his pen and pacifies the 
empire. 
RR 
Want ie 和 pi? an’ tienl hsia. 
1180 








The dignity of high office is widely known. 


‘ Kuan! kao! chiieh? hsien.® 
1181 


iA magistrate will not consider your poverty, nor the 
| devil your leanness. 
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BF To OO TO 
Kuan! put p‘a‘ mis ch‘iung,? kuei* pat p'a* ni? shou. 
Nore.—The meaning of this caustic say"1g is, that the one wil! have your 
money and the other your life. 








. 1182 
An honest magistrate can hardly escape dishonest 
clerks, 


e 
四 】 


Ching! kuanl nan? t‘ao* ‘nua? li* shou.? 
L183 
Men’s hearts are like iron, and the rule of mandarins 
like a furnace. 
人 OG DO Rm Bett 


Jén? hsin! sstit t‘ieh?; kuan‘ fa3 a, lu.?. 

—- — 1184 

If the homes of the people are without learned sons, 
ee are the magistrates to come from ? 


mm e fF. B 和 从 


of wu? tu? shu! tzii,? kuan! ts‘ung? ‘ho? ch‘'u* lai#? 
1185 
A mandarin must aim at being Premier, and so must 
begin early to contend for the first rank. 
B b Af HH. 及 第 


Wei? kuan! hsii! tso* hsiang,} chi? tit tsao® beg! hsien.! 

1186 

The magistrate has his proper laws; and the people 
their private agreements. 


人 条。 KR 有 私 iy 


Kuan! yu? cuéng* t‘iao” min? yu3 esti! yo.! 
1187 
A magistrate who is not a lord among his people, has 

received the Emperor’ s high distinction and pay in 


vain. 
已 不 RR fk SE 


Wei? kuan! pu‘ yii® min? tso* chu,° 





























Wang? shou! ch‘ao? t'ing? chiieh? lu! kao 


_ 
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1188 - 
A wise man before a magistrate will be mute for a 
little while. 


好 we BE = BE 
‘Hao’ 中 an4 chien* kuan! san! shéng! ya. 


1189 
A poor mandarin equals a rich merchant. 














Chiung? kuan! tang* fut ko. 
L190 
He who takes office far from home only does so for a 

living. ' 

r & BA a, 
Chiien! li? tso* kuanl chih? wei? tsui.3 

1191 
He who in high station is without pride, is exalted 

without danger. 


在 tk em wm WH KR 
Tsai! shang* pu‘ chiao,! kao! érh* pu‘ wei.? 
1192 
Aman may display great ability in any office high 
or low; aman without ability reveives high rank 
and pay in vain. | 
djy 


v 
Yu° te‘ai? pu4 tsait kuan! ta* hsiao’; 


天 + 枉 R H Re 


wu? ts‘ai? wang’ shou‘ chiieh? In* kao.! 

1193 

The Chih-fu can exterminate families; the Chih- 
hsien can confiscate goods. - 


-FS ko ORF. Fi 
Mieh* mén? chih! fu*®; ch‘ao! chia! chih' hsien.*‘ 
L194 
Even an honest Chih-fu may, during a three years 

term of office, save ten myriad snow-white taels 


of silver. 
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一 ff kn +t & & 银 
Yi! jén* fhe Chih! i shih? wan‘ hsiieh? ri yin.’ 
1195 
Before he comes into office he reproves a thousand 


faults ; after he comes into office he commits the 
same himself 


未 于 般 

Wei fi, a 上 ch‘ien! pan! ; 
做 一 

tso* nde wet fi yi! pan.! 

1196 


There are three rules for men in office: be upright, 

. oe be diligent. 日 

Tang! kuan! a, sant a, yack! ois ich! hy yiieh! RA 2 

1197 

Among magistrates there are distinctions of rank ; 
among their assistants, none. 


官 有 大 小 。 ER ew 


Kuan! yu° ta‘ hsiaos ; lit wu? tsun! pei.! 
1198 
Better awe-inspiring police than awe-inspirmg man- 
darins.; for if the police be not so, the mandarins 
will be lightly esteemed. 
SB 威 A iM i 威 


Kuan! wei! pu* ju? ya? yi* weil; 
































i 役 不 威 
ya? yi* pu‘ wei kuan! chiu‘ ti 
1199 


Magistrates innumerable beget sons to die of want; 
whilst many unofficial men bear sons who turn out 
courtiers. 


S mR Oe 
u? hsien4 chn! mén? shéng! of p‘iao®; 
gS 


chi® to! pai? wu! ch‘u! ch‘ao? lang.” 
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1200 | 
Neither dogs nor mandarins injure those who give 
them anything. 
(i 不 陵 局 屎 的 
玫 ou8 pu4 yao3 ol sui! til; 
EFT 8 BH 
kuan! pu‘ ta® sunp* li? ti.) 
Nors.—This common and very suggestive proverb, is too coarse for any more 
literal translation than the one given above. 








CHAPTER IV. 


“MILITARY OFFICERS. 





1201 
When against rebels a general does an army bring, 
His first endeavour ought to be to seize the rebel king. 





将 @ 上 Rm &. hk 5G 王 
Chiang! chiinl shangs chan4 ch‘ang,? ch‘in? tsei? hsienl ch‘in? wang.? 
1202 
Nailmakers don’t good iron use ; 
Nor good men to be soldiers choose. 


ST, 好, 人 不 B OR 

‘Hao? t‘ieh® pu ta’ ting; ‘hao’ jén? pu* tang’ ping’ 

| 12083 

Under a powerful general there are no feeble soldiers. 
。 mW 兵 
Ch‘iang? chiang! shou? hsiat wu? jo* ping.! 

1204 | 

The rank of general is opén to the meanest born. 




















Chiang! chiin! pu* p‘a‘ ch‘u! shén’ ti! 

1205 

Though you kill ten thousand, you will have three 
thousand killed. 








Ce = 
Sha! jén? yi! wan,‘ tzii* sun? san! ch‘ien.! 
1206 








Armies are kept a thousand days to be used on one. 


Yang? chiin! ch‘ien! jih* yung* tsai* yi! chao.? 

1207 

To rush on the foe at the poimt of the spear, is the 
mark of a truly brave man ; and the scholar who! 
can move heaven and earth is wonderfully : 
talented. | 
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mh Rf A ie 
Ch'ung! féng! p‘o* ti? chén! ko* ta* ‘tan.3 
| 才 
hsien! t‘ien! chiehl tit fang! shiht chit te‘ai.” 
1208 
A great general is honoured everywhere. 








Ta‘ chiang! chiin' pa! mien‘ wei! féng.? 

1209 

A (defeated) general never dismounts, so each soldier 
may flee where he Pee 








TB. 莽 
Chiang! chiin! pu‘ hsia‘ ma,3 各 tzii* pén! biens ch'éng.? 
1210 








A thousand soldiers are easily obtained ; one general 
is hard to find. 








兵 易 得 一 
Chiien! pingl i* té?; yi! chiang! nan? ch‘iu.? 
. 1211 


The martial magistrate draws his sword and puts 
down all rebellion. : 
A 


B te JJ € X 
Wo? kuan! ti tao! tingt kan! ko. 


CHAPTER V. 


YAMENS AND YAMEN-RUNNERS. 








1212 
As sheep drop into a tiger’s jaw, 
Cash drops into an underling’s paw. 
$8 沙 将 eo % {JE 
Chiien? lo ch‘ai! shou,® yang? lo* ‘hu? kou.® 
1213 
A police-runner’s actions are subject to fate. 
Does he fear lest a shower should sprinkle his pate! 
SB 差 .不 自由 。 那 怕 雨 淋 
Kuan! ch‘ai! put tzti* yu,? na3 pa yiis fh. t‘ou.? 
1214. 
Though the yamen be small the law is the same. 
ai 月 内 小 法 度 一 例 
Ya? mén? it hsiaos fa? tu‘ yi! lit 
1215 
Yamens are deep as the sea, and their corruptions 
lofty as heaven. 


oe Mm U wm K fo 


Ya? mén? shén! ssii‘ ‘hai,? pit ping* ta* ju? ttien.! 
1216 
Official underlings see money as a fly sees blood. 
A Ak 钱 in & HK ie 血 
Kung! jén? chien* ch‘ien? ju? ts‘ang! ying! chien‘ hsieh® 
121'7 
Yamen-runners must be very brave who can deceive, 
frighten, defraud, and extort. 
I 2 
Hur? hsia* p‘ien* FE chtail tan? ta.‘ 
Nore.—See next proverb and note. 
1218 
What paddy-fields and corn-fields belong to the 


yamen ? 
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Ak H&A AR 
Yu? mo! ya? mén? t‘ien,? yu? mo! ya? men2 ti‘? 
Nore.—This is the yamén-runner’s reply to the charge conveyed in the prece- 
ding proverb. 








1219 
However wrong the magistrate and his assistants 
may be, their messenger is not to be blamed. 


ie = = KA KR SE 
uan! cha! jit ch‘a! lai? jén? pu‘ ch‘a.! 
1220 
Those who follow mandarins eat mandarins’ rice. 








Kén! kuan! jén? ch'ihl kuan! jén.? 
1221 
Quickly pay your taxes, even should that empty . 
your purse ; then i wil - most nap 
a 里 ze 
Kno? k‘o* tsao3 can? a nang? wut yi, 从 

tzii* té? chih* ]6. 
L222 
An inmate of a yamen may easily acquire merit 

公 
Kung! A chung! ‘hao* hsiu! hsing.? 














SECTION XI—ON MAN. 


MANKIND. 








1223 - 


Take a hundred men, and you 
Will find all sorts and every hue. 


生 
Jén? shéng! 本 pai.’ chung* chung* sé* sé.4 
1224 


Man resembles the stump of a tree ;— 
Completely dependent on clothing 1 is he. 








Jén? shih* shut chuang,! ch‘ien? k‘ao* i! shang.! 
Norse. —Here is an idea worthy of the author of Sartor Resartus. 


1225 
Men are one in heart, and their hearts one in principle! 








CHAPTER I. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hi. 必 同 此 
Jén? t'ung? tz‘? hsin,! hsin! t'ung? tz‘? 11.3 


1226 


| 
Who but the sages are free from faults? ! 
eo  & | 

Jén? fei! shéng! hsien? shu? néng? wu? kuo*? | 
1227 


Of men there are good and bad, as of goods there 
are valuable and worthless. 


x RAS 


Jén? yu® ‘hao® tai,? ‘hnot yu? kao! ti. 
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1228 
Man is the most intelligent of all creatures, 


人 移 


Jén? wei? wan‘ wu‘ chihl ling.? 
1229 
So long as no favour is sought, all men are equal ;| 
as the place is level where water flows not. 
Nr RA HK 


Jan pu: chiiu? jén? yi! pan! ta‘; 











Shui? put liu? lai? yi! pan! psing. 

1230 

He who sits in, and they who carry, the sedan, are 
alike men. 








Tso‘ chiao* tzii? yeh? shih* jén?; 


em F 
t'ai? chiao* tzii? yeh? shih* jén.? 
1231 
All men have faces, as all trees have bark. 


NA 8 BH BA 皮 


Jén? jén? yu? lien, shu4 shu4 yu3 pi.? 
1232 
Man is heaven and earth in miniature. 














_ Jén* shén! yi! hsiao® tien! ti 
1233 
When in their lives are men satisfied ? The aged may 
steal a little leisure. 
XN 生 i #2 fT HB 足 
Jén? shéng! chih! tsu? ‘ho? shih? tsu.? © 
A nH 8 8 
Jén? lao® tou! hsien? ch‘ieh® shih* hsien.? 











CHAPTER ITI. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF MEN. 





(1) AGED MEN, 








1234 
An aged man will always be, 
The jewel his his tamily. 

次 


RG 2 是 个 
Chia! yu3 lao,® shih* ko* pao.3 
1235 
Old trees become half empty at the core: 


Old men see all things clearer than before. 


> A : 
jn 


1236 


See the old man of eighty cutting dried reeds : 
For each day he does not die, fuel he needs. 














A+R 2 Kw OS 
al shih? suit Jao* po ‘huang? ‘hao.! 
Yi! jih* pu4 ssi? yao* ch‘ai? shao.! 
1237 
There is nothing like newness in clothes; nothing 
like age in man. 
KR TH. AK SB th 
I? mo* jo* hsin'; jén? mo* jo‘ ku 
1238 
Age lacks kindness, as dry weather dew. 
NB 扰 xm 
Jén* lao? wu? jén? chting,? t'ien! kan! wu? lu* shui.® 
1239 
Aged men are virtuous. 
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OB 
Nien! kao! yu? té,? 
1240 
Better die ten years sooner, than live those years in 


poverty. 
短 十 年 Re A 
Yiian* tuan3 shih? nien? shom4 put k‘o? lao® lai? p'ing.8 
1241 
An old man ready to depart. Znt.: The sun descend- 
ing the mountain sides. | 














下 山 jk HOR 

Haia* shan! p‘o! jih* tou.2. 

1242 

White hairs don’t all disappear with the old men, 
for we see them again on young men’s heads, 


A ze 不 随 ,， 老 ，， 
Pai? fa? pu* sui? lao? jén? ch' 记 4 
少 
Kan* kian4 yut shang? Shao3 nien? t'ou.? 
) 1243 
I won e laugh at another for having grown old; for 
that will assuredly happen to me. 














Mo‘ hsiao* tal jén? lao’; chung! heii? ‘huan? tao* WO. 
12a44 








We remember riding on bamboos as boys, and lo! we 
are white with age. 
; Rt D> + mH B 
. Chi* te2 shao* nien? ch‘? chu? ma,’ 
BA 
k‘an* k‘an* yat shih* pai? t‘ou? wéng.! 
1245 
On earth impartial justice is with the aged; they 
will not show mercy to noble offenders. 
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公道 世 A HG 


Kung! tao* shih* chien! wei? pai? fa>; 


人 = 
kuei* jan2? tsou2 shang* put tséng* jao.? 
1246 
The older ginger and cinnamon are, the more ‘pungent 


their flavour. 
Zk#He 2 # BEB R 
Chiang! kuei! chih! hsing* yii* lao® yii* la.* 


1247 
If deferential to experienced old men, in perplexity 
you can rely on them. 


志 老成 和 急 则 可 相 倩 
Chiii! ch lao® ch‘éng,? chi? tsé? k‘o* hsiangl i.3 


1248 
At seventy a man is a candle in the wind. 




















七 + Bit 烟 

Chi! shih? fengl ch‘ien? chu.? 
1249 
At eighty a man is hoar-frost on the tiles. 








N+ k 上 & 

Pa! shih? wa! shang‘ shuang.! 

1250 

He who won't take an old man’s advice, will one day 
become a beggar. 














不 信 老人 B.S 2 
Pu‘ hsin4 lao? jén? yen,? ch'is érh? yu? té* tgo.! 
1251 


He must err grievously, who won't listen to aged 1 men. 


B. 2 fk © 


A B 
Pu‘ t'in! lao jéo? yen,? pit tso* hsin' huang? shih.‘ 
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(2) BAD MEN. 





1252 


A hook attached to a ring : 
To him let nobody cling. 





Kou! ta? lien? Shuan?: mu? te? jén? ch‘an.? 
Note.—This is a specimen also of the innuendo, or as the Chinese call it 


人 后 an hsveh *hou yi Only the first four words are ever spoken ; the last 
four being always understood. The sense of this proverb is—Let nobody be deceiv- 
ed by him ; he is one of the lot. 








1253 
He who dare risk being made a mangled corse, 
May drag an emperor down from his horse. 
: 得 一 出 
Sbas té? yi! shén! kuoa'3 
| 帝 老 于 
Hee ti# lao? tzii* lo? hsia4 Lif 
1254 
His conduct is cruel, and he fights ; 


In cursing and swearing he delights. 


ses WHR KS 
Hsing? hsiung! ta? chia‘ k‘ai! k‘ou® chiu* ma.‘ 


. 1255 
A barefaced wight, thinks everything right. 
' ko 














Lien® érh? yi! pi pai? shih* tat chi? 
1256 
Whose teeth are white and visage yellow, 
Is an opium-smoking fellow. 








i 客 
Mien‘ ‘huang? ya? ch‘ih® po,? pi‘ ting* ya! p‘ien* k‘o.* 
1257 
Where he has trodden no grass will grow. 
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Tsout liao? lu‘ put shéng! ts‘ao.° 
1258 
A rogue is soft as cotton; a fool hard as iron. 


Kee hn a i, mate, eat Bh & am a 

1259 

A rogue fears a simpleton; and a simpleton fears 
importunity. 


% 棍 怕 了 上限 子 RM F 


Kuang! kun‘ p‘a* yen3 tzii?: yen® tzit? p‘a* mien? ch‘an.? 
og pa’ 了 > 了 p 


NotEe.—The simpleton may spoil a rogue’s plan; and importunity is sure to 
result in the simpleton's being taken in. 


1260 
One rat may spoil the nest. 

一 个 一 

Yi! ko* lao3 shu? ta*® uait yi! ch‘ao* tung. 

1261 

His heart is not upright whose eye looks askance. 


R Hb A E 
Yen’ hsieh? hsinl pu4 chéng* 
1262 
Amongst bullies there is always one more overbearing 

than the rest; and bad men must be by bad men 
ground down. 
































EAR wt 
Ch'iang? chung! kenl yu’ ch‘iang? chuogl shou? ; 
Jess 须 用 恶人 
O* jén? hsiil yung* of jén? mo.? 
1263 
A tribe of foxes and dogs. 








‘Hu? chin? Kous tang.8 
1264 


A vicious blackeuard. Zit.: One with a black heart; 
and a rotten liver. ! 
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mm 心 iT 
‘Hei! hsin! lan* kan.! 
1265 
A shameless man is ready for anything. 


百 


人 无 说 FE WT B 
Jén? wu? lien? ch‘ih,? pai? shih* k‘o? wei. 
1266 ; 
A lazy good-for-nothing. Int. : One who goes slipshod 


in old shoes. 
级 + BR Se 
Sa! pan‘ tou? hsieh.? 
1267 


Bad men are hated by all. Znt.: When a rat crosses 
the street, every one cries “Hit him.” 


AP 划一 




















也 
Kuo‘ chieh lao? shu? ch'i? chiao* ta.’ 
1268 
An untruthful man is iron without steel ; an untruth- 
ful woman is rotten grass and tangled hemp. 














Nan? érh? wu? hsin‘ tun4 t‘ieh? wu? kang’: 
女 5, fe 烟 i 
nii2 érh? wu? hsint he) ts‘ao> ma?” jang.” 
1269 
A lying machine. 


Ch'é? ‘huang? chia‘ tzii.$ 


12'70 
A lying machine am oe a city ae 








a ， 织 不 得 所 
Ch'es ‘huang? chia‘ tzii? Bu pu‘ be ch‘éng? fa 


12'71 
The skin of his face is as thick as a city wall. 








kk 有 城 
Lien? yu? ch‘éng* ch‘iang? thou.* 
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L2'72 
A bad man will not confront a good man. 








| D mm tk IE 
Hsieh? pu‘ ti? chéng.4 
Union of bad men. Jxt. : Dry fuel rears a blazing fire. 


a 8 A OK 
an! ch‘ai? p‘ang? lieh* ‘huo.® 
1273 
The disobedient provoke many stripes. 
NB i 
Chiang‘ jén? to! t‘ao® ta.3 
12'74 
You’ve put your bowels out of shape by swallowing 

a carrying-pole. 


Chih! liao® pien*® tan! ‘héng* liao® ch‘ang? tzii.3 
Note.—This is said to one who has degenerated into a violent and cruel 
character. 
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(8) CLEVER MEN， 





1275 


Wiser than the eniperor none can ever be ; 
Shrewder than the premier you can never be. 


i WR mR e =F 


Ts‘ung! ming? mo* kuot yii! tit wang :? 
Ling? lit mo* kuo* yii! tsai* hsiang.! 
1276 


In the wise and strong, 
There is nothing wrong. 


Ok 
‘ Ching! ming? ch‘iang? kan,? ssii! ‘hao? pu‘ lan.‘ 


1277 ——— 
Half your talents are natural ; the other half acquired. 
— #, & hk — & 
Shéng! ch'éng? yi! pant; hsiao3 ch‘éng? yi! pan.4 
1278 
A word is enough to a clever man. 
是 明白 人 说 得 kn 
Shib* ming? pai? jén? shuo! té? chiu4 chib.} 
. 12°79 
Clever men are often the servants of fools. 
8 
Ts'angl ming? jén? shiht ‘hu? t'u? jén? ti! yung4 jen.? 
1280 
A clever man needs few words; as a drum but to be 
lightly beaten. 
明 人 不 oe 
Ming? jén? pu‘ yung* hsit chiang? 
“J. 
































‘ $6 
hsiang® ku? pu* yang‘ chung? chiiu.? 
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1281 
Three fools equal one clever man; three clever men 
equal one District magistrate. 


二 , 个 & AB ff WA. 


San! ko* yii? jén? tang! ko* ming? jén ;? 


= 个 明 


san! ko* ming? jén? tang! kot chih! bsien.! 
一 一 1282 
Clever for a lifetime ; foolish for a moment. 
a 明 ™ 生 。 tii. 涂 —™ He 
Ts‘ung! ming? yi! shéng!; ‘hu? ta2 yi! shib.? 
. 1283 
A wise man can fill a thousand mouths; a fool can 


only protect himself. 
me - A 




















Yu? chih‘ yang? ch‘ien! k‘ou?; wu? cbih4 pao® yi! jén.? 
1284 
The wise are minished by half; and self-scrutinizing 








men are all gone. 


nm 者 mk Se F 者 全 扰 
Chih' ché? chien’ pan‘; hsing3 ché? ch‘ien? wa? 
1285 








The clever have more, the stupid less, than enough. 


a 者 不 足 


Ch'iaos che? yu? yi chueh? ch® put tsu.? 
1286 
A wise man needs three assistants. 








se 帮 2 

*Hao? ‘han* yao* san! ko* pang! shou.’ | 
1287 | 
The clever man sees, at a nod of the head. 


WH 人 点 头 就 知 


Ming? jén? tien? ton2 chiu* chib.1 














1288 
Clever men are sometimes the dupes of their own 
cleverness. 
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x mM WR 
Ts‘ ang! ming” fan? pei‘ ts'ung! ming? wu.4 
1290 





Dust never stains a highly-polished mirror ; nor 
do licentious vices generate in a mind enlightened 
with wisdom. 

& Hl Ee RAR 
-Ching* ming? tsé ch‘én? ai? put jan?; 
智 明 则 WD 恶 不 , 生 
chih* ming? tsé? hsieh? o* pu‘ shéng.! 

1291 

Let him do a thing once, and he will surpass all 
others. 








Le HB Ewa — 固 
Fan? Shiht yiieh4 lit: kuo* yi! ‘bui,? 
昂 蔗 同人 
chien‘ shih* tsungs pu‘ t‘ung? jén.? 
12392 
Enlightened men do no dark deeds. 
明 人 不 作 障 事 
Ming? jén? pu4 tso* an* shih.* 
1293 


A very cunning man. J/vf.: A murex wearing a 
pagoda has one point above another. 


wy: 
Lo? shit? ting? pao? t'a? chien! kuot ting.3 
1294 ——— 

A good drum does not require hard striking. 
Hao? a pu yung! ch‘in? ch‘ui? ta. 
1295 - 
He has met with his match. Lit.: The chess-player 


has met with a sturdy opponent; the general has 
encountered a worthy foe. 


—_— 
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ck + 将 8 RD 
Chii? feng? ti? shon*; chiang! yii* liang? ts‘ai.? 
1296 
Clever men pronounce sentence on themselves. 


明 


Ming? jén? tzii* tuan.4 











(4) CONCEITED Men, 


—— 1297 一 一 一 
He is little like men, and less like devils. 


一 分 不 像 人 。 七 分 人 不 
San fenl pu‘ hsiang* jén,? chi! fenl put hsiang4 kuei.3 
Norte.—Said in contempt of a proud pretentious knave. 


L298 —— 
A self-conceited bad man must have many errors. 


A, i RRS 
Kuai! p‘i! tzii* shih,‘ ‘hui? wut pit to. 
—— 1299 
His eye beholds an empty world ; within its range no 


man appears. 
一 fk Hi WH 人 
Mu‘ kung! yil shih! ; yen? neit wu? jén.? 
1300 
He looks on others as nonentities. 


ge 人 
Pang? jot wn? jén.? 
L301 
Very fond of bragging. 





‘Hao‘ shua? p‘ai? tz 首 .3 


=- 一 一 一 om- -一 一 一 一 -一 一 -一 一 一 -一 一 一 一 -一 一 -一 -一 一 
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1302 
Its a bragging rat that climbs the steelyards. 
ee shu? pa! ch‘éng? kou! tzii* ch’éng! tzii.* 
L303 
One fond of wearing a lofty hat. 

Bi 高 帆 

Ai* ftait kao! mao* tzf.3 
1304 


The self-conceited come to grief ; the boastful are but 
fools. 














Tzit* man? ché?* pai! s tzii* ching! ché? ce 
1305 —— 
A boastful fellow. Jnt.: One fond of wearing an 
eel basket. 
&Re & Ee FT 
Ai‘ ta 让 shan* vii? Jou® tz 疙 .3 
1306 —— 
In his eye he has no superiors. 
nh wie chang? shang. 
一 1307 








Proud talk. Jnt.: When a toad gapes, what a mouth! 
and what breath ! 
eg Me RT KK 


Lai‘ bsial ma! ta? .ol ch‘ien* ta* k‘ou? ta* chii! 

L308 

The humble receive advantage; the self-sufficient 
provoke loss. 








= aa 


Chien! shout 这; man® chao! sun.3 
13809 —-—— 
Heaven, Earth, Men and Spirits, all love the humble, 
not the proud ; to the humble is given happiness, 
to the proud calamity. 
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KRwA mM HR Rk FR B 


~ Ten! tit jén? shén? chii* hsi® ch‘ien! put hsi® ying?: 
chien! ché* tz‘i* cbihl fu,? ying? ché? tz‘a* chih! ‘huo.‘ 
Nore. —‘‘ Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly: but 
the proud he knoweth afar off.” Ps. 138: 6. 


1310 
Proud men are disgusting. nt.: The characters for 
‘self’ and ‘great’ compose the character for ‘stinking’. 











Tzit* ta* shih* ko* chou‘ tzii.* 

1311 

A lofty lamp-post lights what is distant, not what 
is: near. 








—- tAR B® HE SE 
Yi! chang‘ pa! ch‘ih® kao! ti! téng! t'ar,? 
mm HM 
chao* yuan? pu‘ chao‘ chin.* 
_Nore.—This is said of one blind to his own, but not to the faults of other 


people. 
1312 ——— . 
The humble reap advantage ; the haughty meet mis- 


fortune. 
Be 8 se A R 


Tzii* sun*® ché? i; tziit i? ché? yang? 
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(5) DEFORMED MEN. 





“1313 


From a dwarfish dwarf you'll hear, 
Nothing but the strange and queer. 
Fe, 一 Ht 
Ai? tzii? ai,? yi! tu? kuai.4 
L314 
To pry into what’s said the deaf aro too prone ; 
The dumb cannot bear to let talking alone. 


& FRA GM BR oh 
Lung? tzii® ait ta® ch'a*; ya? pa! ai* shuo! ‘hua.*‘ 
1315 
The thoughts of the blind are like a knife. 

ia F aD 思 像 = 把 JJ 

Heia? tzii? bsinl ssii! hsiang* yi! pa® tao.! 
1316 
The blind get led, and the lame supported. 

EF 有 人 RT A 人 KR 
Hsia? tzti? yu3 jén? ch'ien,! p'og tzii? yu? jén? fu.? 
1317 
' When one blind man leads several blind: men, before 
long all will fall into a fire pit. 





























Bk BO # 8A K 坑 
Yi mang? yin® chung! mang,? hsiang! chiang! ju* ‘huo? k‘éng.! 
1318 








When the blind lead the blind, they will certainly 
fall into a ditch. 
fe 3 
Hsia? tzii? ch‘an! fu? hsia? tzi,° 
未 DR 
wei‘ pit pu‘ tiao* hsia* Kengl ch‘u.* 
Nors.—“ If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch.” Matt. 15: 14. 
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1319 
The blind are quick at hearing, the deaf are quick at 





sight. 
GAEeE 8 4 ES 
Ku? ché? shan‘ t‘ing,! lung? ché? shan‘ shih.* 
1320 
Dumb men are fond of making signs. 
me PA SF fk 
Ya? pa! ‘hao* tsot Kud tien.3 
1321 ——— 


When a dumb man sees his mother, he wants to 
speak but can’t. 
mM eR mR 有 话 OR 
Ya? pa! chien* niang? yus ‘bua‘ shuo! put ch u.l 
L322 


Couldn’t Wu Ta Lang, get a living ? 
BK WM A B 
Wu Ta‘ Lang’ put kuot jib* zit? 2 
Nort.— We Ta-lang, a notorious dwarf of the Sung dynasty, was less than’ 


the least of dwarfs, yet seems to have made his way in the world. Hence thi 
proverb, used by dwarfs when repelling banter. 





| 
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(6) EXCITABLE AND ANXIOUS MEN. 


1323 一 | 
Men in a flurry from morning to night, 
Seldom: are seen to continue all right. 


Chao! yeh? mang? mu‘ yeh? mang.” 


chien* mang? jén? té? chiu® ch ang.? 

1324 —— 

An excitable, restless man. Jvt.: One for whom no 
ti-ch". was burnt in his ante-natal life. 
ft 

cos shih‘ weit shao! ti* chi‘i* 
Nore.—The fi-ch’i is the deed of purchase of the grave written for the dead, 
ana burnt at his funeral by a son or relative. It is supposed that ane of the three 


souls (=) of the departed takes this document to Yen Wang (i 王 ), or 
Pluto, for his seal; thereupon the grave is secured against violation, and the 


soul (BR) which is supposed to reside therein, secured in peaceful possession: 
That such a paper should not have been burnt at the close of a former life, is though® 
sufficient to account for any amount of giddiness and restlesness, any person 80 


neglected may display in this. 
1325 


Flurried men lack wisdom. 


ict 人 无 # 
Mang? jén? wu? cbih. 
一 1326 —— 
He has the head of a cat, the eyes of a rat. 


Mao! t‘ou? shu’ yen.8 
1327 


An unsettled person. Lit.: One who now wishes to 
be off to Nankin to buy horses, and anon to Peking 


to buy office. 
m RB 


Hsiang? tao* Nan? ching! mai? ma,° 


RB tL KR RR E 
yu* hsiang? Pei? ching! mai? kuan.! 
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1328 


He cannot wait till his cake gets Be heated. 
KER RS Ai 


“Huo? li shao! pa! téng® put ie dns 
1329 


He may sit in a tub of cold water, and it will emit 
no steam. 











Tso‘ tsai* léng* shui p‘én? li? put chi? chii.t 
Nots.—Said of a sluggish individual ; one not excitable. 
LSS3O 
Anxious as the men of Ch‘z who feared the heavens 

- might fall. 
my 多 。 如 we 
Hain! to! knot ji ja? Ch‘? jén? yu! tien! 
t331 
An anxious individual. Zit.: One who is afraid that 
his bones should decay before he is dead. 














; 有 Th OT OR OR ! 
Jen2 ‘huan? weit yu? ssi,’ p‘at lan‘ liao? ku3 ttou.? 
1332 








The same. Lit.: One who is afraid that his eyes, 
should decay before he is dead. 











Es 
Jén? weit ssii,? p‘at hsien! lan* yen? ching.! ' 
1333 | 
One who fears the falling leaves will break his 
head. | 
了 th 3m 
Shut yeht tiao liao? bsat ta® p‘ot t'ou.? 
1334 








One who fears the falling dust will crack his skull. 
下 来 。 怕 打 破 At 


Yang? ch‘én? tiao* hsia‘ ai psa4 ta? p‘o* nao3 k‘o.! 
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1335 
Early risers are in jolly spirits; anxious thinkers 
have enfeebled health. 
时 pa 精 证 K, 思 多 B53 
Tsao® ch'is ching! shén? shuang’; ssii! to! heieh® chi‘ shuai.) 











(J) GOOD MEN. 








1336 | 
One good man represses a hundred bad ones, 


一 ER A ® 

Yi! chéng* ya! pai? hsieh.? 
1337 
Good men suffer much. 

多 

_ ‘Hao® jén? fot 5. Se 
1338 
Virtuous men are a kingdom’s treasure, 














[Bu 
Haien? wei? kuo? chia! chih! pao.8 
L339 
There are straight trees on the mountains, but no 
straight men in the world. 








ae @ 上 # BA 
Shan! chung! yu® chih? shu,* shih* shang* wu? chih* jén.? 
1340 
Good men get cheated ; as good horses get ridden. 


i 善 w 


Jén® shan‘ pei* jén? ch‘i,) ma* shan‘ peit jén? chi? 
1341 
Pretty things and good men are difficult to make. 














S 
‘Hao? k‘an‘ nan? tso,* ‘hao? thant nan? tgo,* 
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1342 
Men join themselves to the good, but separate from 
the bad. 


好 人 H eB A fm 
Hao? jén* bsiangl féng,? o* jén? hsiang! li? 


一 一 一 1343 
He is a good fellow who can endure wrong. 





Z, i 好 
ote té? keueil Ra ‘hao? ce 
1344 
A good fellow will stick to his bargain. 








Hoos &. 多 be oe a. a 
1345 
True gold fears no fire. 
KR 全 K 
Chén! chin! put p‘a* ‘huo. 
1346 
An honest man. Jvt.: One who tells true fortunes. 
KH #8 & HA 
Suan‘ Jao® shih? ming‘ ti! jén,? 
1347 
The same. Lzt.: An uncoloured man. 
本 
Pan’ sé jén2 
1348 
Good men are one in a hundred. 


























ft 上 ## AH 中 ®R— 
Shih* shang* ‘hao® jén? pais chung! hsiens yi! 
1349 











! 


There are two good men—one dead, the other unborn. 


个 死 了 一 个 


A 人 。 一 
了 us liang? ‘hao? jan,? 一 7il ko* ssit? liao,’ yi! ko* wei shéng! 


| 
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1350 
An innocent man fears nothing. Jnt.: He who is free 
from fever fears not to eat water-melons. 














必 ER + wo Th mm we 瓜 
Hain! ni’ wu? léng® ping,t na® p'at chihl hsil kua.! 
13521 


His goodness will appear by and by. Zi As the 
water recedes the stones appear. ’ 


B® 石 出 
Shui? txuit shih? ch‘u.! 
1352 
Filial, disinterested, and upright men, are honored byall. 








ao! ff. as ee. PAR ae féng* wt 

| 1353 

He is one who pursues a pig in a passage, going and 
coming in a straight course. 








eé he hk HRB Fs 
Heiang* li? kan? chu,! chih? lai? chih? ch‘ii.4 
1354 
His words command general assent whose conduct is 
upright and unwavering. 


SHE #8 & HSA wR ® 
Hsing? ta? chéng,* tso* té? wén,? ch‘n! yen? jén* chieb! chun’. 


L355 
Good men are not to be found amongst bad ones. Lit.: 
Out of an indigo vat you can’t draw white calico. 


. eit * fa. th ® 
Tien* kang! li? la! pu* ch‘u! pai? put lai.? 

















(8) HYPOCRITES. 








L356 


The man who pretends to be deaf and dumb, 
May have no truth, e of lies ae have some. 
mR 


Chuang! lung? tso4 g, wu? chén! 有 有。 chia.3 
1357 
When a beggar is out o’nights, it is all a pretence of 
being. busy. , 
告 花子 BRE BE RK tt 
Kao? ‘hua! tzii® tsout yeh* lu,* tu! shib* chia* mang.? 
1358 


He is a mock sportsman who slings a dead rat in his 
irdle, 














Beh — ff t € i TG 
Yao! li? p‘ieh! yi? ko* ssi? lao® shu,’ chia? ch‘ung! ta? lieh* ti! 
1359 
His mouth is sweet as honey ; his posteriors biting as 








ginger. 
Se 如 密 。 局 i ee W = 
Tsui? li? tien? ju? mi‘; pit ku? lat ssii* chiang.! 








1L3S6O 
In the East he eats dog’s head, in the West sheep’ 
head, 


Me 狗 me 
Tung! pien! chih' kou® ie ha 2. ch'ih! yang? he 3 
L361 
Superior man before folk ; mean man in secret. 


Wm A FM Bh 人 


Ming’ wei? chiin' tzii,> an* wei? hsiao® jén? 














@ 
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L362 
Saint outside, devil inside. Lzt.: To have the mouth 
full of Benevolence, Righteousness, Reason, and 
Virtue ; but to be in heart thief or whore. 
一 DERE B 


Yi? k‘ou _ it tao‘ té s 
ie SF 
tu? jli3 nan? =. nii? ch‘ang.! 
1363 
When you see a cold-eyed man laugh all over his face, 
he is secretly hiding a murderous sword in his heart, 

















A mh * — 
Chien‘ jén? léng® yen3 hsijao* yi mien,* 
1 ef 
hsin! chung! an‘ ts‘ang? sha! jén? tao. 
1364 
-A laughing 7's‘ao-Ts‘ao. 








Hsiao* mien‘ kiungs T's‘ao? Testao.l 
Nore.—A pleasant but crafty fellow, like Zs*ao Ts*ao of San-kuo notoriety. 
1365 


A false one man ; but a true mean man. 


a F Rh 人 

Wei chiin! tzii® chén! haiao* jén.? 

1366 

Outside he wears a sheep's skin, inside he hides a 
wolf's heart. 














Wait pi! yang? p‘ ‘2 neit ts‘ang? lang? bein! 
Notsr.—‘' Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep's clothing, but 
inwardly they are ravening wolves.” Matt. 7: 15. 








1367 
His mouth is sweet as honey; his heart as venomous 
as a snake. 
ut &b Be 似 


Kou li? t'ien? ju? mi‘; bsinl li’ tu? ssii* shé.? 
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1368 
One mouth with two tongues. 


Yi tsuis liang® shé? t'ou.? 
L369 
A fox assuming a tiger’s terror. 








"Hu? chia? tha? weia 
1670 
Sweet-melon lipped ; bitter-melon hearted. 
nD 
Tien? kua! érh? tsuis ;keus kual érh? bein. 1 
13721 
| He has the mouth of a Buddha, the heart of a snake. 


Hs wba abel net 

1372. 

Like a lamp-stand, he lights others but not himself. 
RB & 训 HO A AL A 


BAS 
Shu® téng! t'ai? ti chaot pieh? jén,? put chaot tzii* chi 























(9) RICH AND POOR MEN. (SEE SECTION ON WEALTH.) 


(10) STUPID MEN. 








1373 
Whilst the dolt is allowed to dine, 
The cunning knave is left to : 


BRE SH 个 
Ch‘ih? chith? tai! tai! oh kot pao,® 


J 4 hh fh RB 


Tiao! tiao! chiieh? chiieh? 0* té Shao? 
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1374 
He, like a camel in his might, 
Prefers the a to the light. 








他 是 fos ce 形 
Tal shiht ko* lo* to2 hsing,? 


ki ohn a a cif) 
1375 
Of wit and wisdom entirely free, 
Dog to another mae he must be. 


无 A, 
Ts‘ai! chih* wu? ro Rie! jén® tsou4 kou.8 
3'76 
Stupid fool! he lets one of his water-buckets fall, 
And rushes on as if nothing had happened at all. 














ee Pi ee OK 祖 
éng! li? méng! tung’ t'iao! tan! shui? t‘ung,® 


Ls ito 7 oat Fo wl 

Lo‘ liao® yi! chih! yu* wang? ch‘ien? chung.? 
一 13'7'7 
You're thick enough for a porridge. 








精 
‘Hu? tu2 ch‘éng? keng'! 
1378 | 
An ,ignoramus. Jnt.: You cannot blow up a fire 
through a solid stick. 

HoH hk ok — @ RB 

Kan? mien* kun‘ ch‘ui! huo3 yi! ch‘iao‘ pu‘ t‘ung,! 
13'79 
Bore as one will, the pricker will not enter. 














Shih* tsuan! tzii® tsuan! pu‘ tung. 
NOTE.—This is said to one intensely stupid. Nothing can be got into him. 
1380 : 
A stupid bundle of "dregs, 








wen 


‘Hu? tu? yi! pao! cha.! 
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1381 
An ea — 


Nae 2 oe téng! a 


1382 
A wooden man. 














Mu‘ t‘ou? jén.? 
1383 | 
A fool. Znt.: One hundred, sixty, and ninety. | 
ao” 了 
Pai® lu* chiu.? 

1384 
The same. Lt. : Three eighty-threes. 














二 / 

San! ko! pa! shih? san 
1385 
The same. Jnt.: Two hundred and fifty. 














1386 
The same. Jnt.: The fourth of a thousand cash. 


Yi! ch‘uant ch‘ien* ssii* k‘ai.! 

1387 

Black as pitch and ink. 

: 


Erh! pai? wu.3 








® RR 县 
Wa! chi! mo* ‘hei.! 
NOTE.—This is said as well of a dark night, as of a dark mind. 


‘1388 
Having eyes he yet cannot recognize gold inlaid with 


jewels. 
GMM e MX ! 
Yu yen® pu‘ sbih‘ chin! hsiang! y 记 4 
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—- 1389 —— 
One who has not yet opened his eyes, 





次 有 ee 来 的 
Mu? yu® Kai! kuo* yen® k‘ung® lai? ti. 
NOTE.—Said of a stupid, raw fellow, who wonders at every thing he sees. 
—— 1390 
One who looks brighter then he is. LA bright- 
eyed blind man. 


A) 





Rm 了 睹 
Kuang! yen? hsia? tzii.3 
—— 1391 一 一 一 


One who mistakes a teapot for a chamber-pot. 
“4h lee 


Pa’ chtaz ‘hu? tang! yeh! “bu.? 
1392 . 
Who sits in a well to observe the sky does not see 


very much. 
” Tso‘ ching? kuan! t'ien!. so? chien‘ pu‘ ta.‘ 


NOTE.—Said of an illiterate ignorant man, whose sphere of observation is 
naturally limited. 





1393 ——— 
He won't buy soy with money for vinegar. 


‘Ta’ ts'u4 ti! chien2 pu* mai? chiang* yu.? 
Nore.—Said of one who is so stupid as not to see that it does not matter with 
which particular money he buys anything, so long as he buys it at all. 


. 1394 
Fools are unequal to great undertakings. Lit.: You 


cannot serve dog’s flesh at a banquet. 
yD 





Kou? jou4 shang* pu* te2 chéng* hsi.? 

1395 

A good-for-nothing, Jvt.: He can make nothing out, 
either in literature or soldiery. 


oun RR. BHR E 


Hsi? wén? put ch‘éng,? hsi? wu pu‘ chiu.* 
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1396 
‘The more stupid the more happy. 
日 








Yiieh* pnt ta'ungl ming? fan? k‘uai‘ ‘huo.? 

1397 

If water be too clear it will contain no fish; and if a 
man be too ee he will not be wise. 


nm A, 


ds of ie g! tsé? wu? yii,? 


无 8 


NK ER “hi 

jén’ t’ai* chin® tsé? wu? chih.‘ 

1398 

A goose. Int.: One who meeting a bouze cries out 
‘ Brother-in-law.’ 


j 1 
fee 2, ba aw heh oe 六 
1399 
A merciful man is not stupid ; a stupid man cannot 
show mercy. 


人 不 是 BB 沉 
Jao* jén? put shih* chih2 an4; 




















ch'ih? B, put ‘hui# e. Fag 

1400 

One unable to distinguish between right and wrong. 
Int.: A fleshy, pupil-less eye. 








oe 


Jou*t yen? wu? chu. 
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(11) SUPEIOR_ AND MEAN MEN. 





| 1401 
The friendship of superior men is like water thin 
and pure ; 
Without constant interchange of feasts mean men’s 
friendship can’t endure. 
we 8 c 
Chiin! tzii® cbihl chiaol tan* ju? sbuis : 
小 eB 
Hsiao® jén? chih' chiao! tsui3 ‘huan‘ tsui.3 
1402 
Honour maketh more humble superior men ; 
But avoidance the mean man resenteth again. 











BB FF 敬 BW) 不 
Chiin! tzii® ching‘ chih! tsé? put shéng,* 
小 A Bes 划 经 
HLsiao3 jén? yiian® chihl tsé? yiian.‘ 
1409 
The superior man but one word needs ; 
One lash is enough for fiery steeds. 








一 3, RB 3 

Chiin! tzii® yi! yen*; k‘uai* ma’ yi! pien.l 
1404 
The superior man contents himself in poverty’s estate; 
The intelligent man submits himself to all that is his 


fate. | 
zR BA 
Chiin! tzii? an! p‘in?: ta? jén? cbihl ming.‘ 

1405 
There are plenty of men, but few superior men. 

人 多 BF 

Jén? to! chiin! tzti® hsi.? 
1406 
Though poor the superior man is not fearful. 
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不 
Chiin! tzii? sui! ‘han? érh? pu‘ ch‘an.4 
1407 


One evening’s conversation with a superior man, is 
better than ten years of study. 
共 





一 & 
Kung* chiin! yi! yeh‘ * 


ir 





话 。 十 年 书 
hua,‘ shéng* tu? shih? nien? shu.l 
1408 
The superior man speaks beforehand, not when all is 
over. 





一 





= =) 
Chiin! tziti? yen? ch‘ien? pu* yen? ‘hou.* 
: 1409 
The superior man’s life is at the service of Heaven 
x 








7 we Ze A 
Ta‘ chang‘ fu! bsing* ming* chiao! yii? t'ien.1 


1410 
An equal combination of elegance and plainness is the 
fashion of the superior man. 








于 
Wen? chih? pin! pin! chiin! tzii? yang.4 
14:11 





A superior man breaks off a friendship without any 
. unpleasant words. 


OR 田 
Chiin! tzii® chiieh* chiaol pu‘ ch'ul -o 





# 
* yen.2 
1412 


The superior man avoids intoxicated people. -: 
a 、 





j 答 
Chiin! tzti® pit chin3 k‘o.4 


| 14:13 
If the superior man desires wealth, he gets it in a 
proper fashion. 





~ 


之 有 道 
Chiin' tzi 认 ait ts‘ai? ch'i® chibl yus 


tao.4 
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一 一 1414 —— 
In the wide world men are numberless ; but where is 


the superior man ? 
海 人 无 数 


Mang? mang? ssi‘ ‘hai? jén? wn? shu‘; 
m 个 男 be 
na? ko* nan? érh? shih* chang‘ fu! ? 
-一 一 一 1415 ——— 

In liquor’ yet not loquacious, marks a true superior 
man ; just, in respect of wealth, proves one of su- 
perior virtue. 

不 证 其 
Chiu’ chung! pu4 yiia chén! chiin! tztis : 
分 MA KR 
ts‘ai? shang* fén' ming? ta* chang* fu. 
—— 1416 
When a matter is over, men recognise the superior man. 

: 思 
Kuot ‘hou! ssi! cbiin! ¢zii.3 
1417 
Right moves the superior man, profit the mean man. 
AB) oh A 

I* tung‘ chiin! ti lit tun8gt hsiao® jén.? 

1418 

The superior man’s friendship is thin as water ; the 
mean nian’s sweet as honey. 

we 
Chiin! tzii® chih! chiao! tan* ju? shui? ; 
小 人 之 交 HH Mm B 
hsiao* jen2 chih! chiao! tien2? ju? mi 

1419 

He is a true superior man who gives coals in snowy 
weather: he is a mean man who adds flowers to 
embroidery. 

Hsiieh? li? sung* t‘an* chén! chiin! tzii’: 
锅 上 wea 花 是 


a v 人 
chin? shang‘ tien! ‘hua! shih* hsiao3 jén.? 
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1420 
The superior man is happy in being such ; the mean 


man is mean to no purpose. 
my 4 


Chiin! tzii® 164 té? tso* chiin! tzii’; 
小 人 枉 自 做 小 人 
hsiao® jén? wang? tzti* tso* hsiao* jén.? 
1421 
A man with a big head is a superior man; one with 
big feet is a mean man. 


RAE SF BOK 是 ,小 ,人 


Tou? ta* shih* chiinl tzti?; chiao3 ta‘ shih‘ hsiao® jén.? 
一 一 一 1422 
The superior man is able to bear with othors; the 


mean man cherishes an envious spirit. 
os 


chin tzii? yu? yung? jén? chih! liang? ; 
hA & BF 之 心 
hsiao® jén? ts‘un? chit kou4 chih’ hsin.! 
1423 
The superior man eats for the taste; the mean man 
gorges himself to death and is not satisfied. 
o yh A he HG RE 
-Chiin' tzi ch'ih’ tzii? weit; hsiao® jén? chang‘ ssti? put tsu.’ 
1424 
Propriety rules the superior man; law rules the 
mean man. 


mer 8B Ft #& iw 小 


Li? chih® chiin! tzti*; fa? chih? hsiao® jén.2 
| 1425 一 一 一 
He whose virtues exceed his talents is the Superlori 
man; he whose talents exceed his virtues 18 the, 
mean man. | 

















已 
和 62 shéng* ts‘ai? wei? chiin! tzia5; 


+ le & Boh A 


ts‘ai? shéng* té* wei? hsiao® jén.? 
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1426 
The superior man’s heart is liberal and indulgent ; 
the mean man’s heart is selfish and mean. 
F ib ZB 
Chiin! tzii? chih! hsinl kung! érh? shu‘; 
小 人 之 必 私 而 
hsiao3 jén? chihl hsin! ssi! érh? ko 
a. 1427 . 一 一 一 
A thief is a mean man; a wise man surpasses the 
superior man. 

















dyy 人 。 kr He zz 
Tsei2 shih* hsiao®? jén?; chih! kuo4 chiin! tzt.3 
1428 


A mountain stream is easily swollen and easily ex- 


hausted ; a mean man’s heart is easily moved to 
and fro. 


时 
2 


KR 
I* chang? i* tsui4 shan! ch‘! shui’: 
BR BB oh A 必 
让 fan? i* fu? bsiao3 jén? bsin. 


四 


(12) YOUNG MEN. 





1429 
Who has no hair upon his lips, 
In business will have many slips. 


Sam hh SK F 


Tsui® li® wu? mao,” tsot shib* pu‘ lao. 
1430 
In all sorts of affairs, youths are without experience. 


年 mw we HF et 


Nien? chi? yu‘ De 1! shih* shih* wei ching! yiieh* li. 
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1431 
Inferior in youth, useless in old age. 


Y x ff mh 人 
Shao? chuang* shang‘ pu‘ ju? jen.2 
老 欢 多 无 用 
lao? lai? kén’ to! wu? yung. 
1432 
The mark must be made in youth. 

必 定 少 

Pit ting* shao® njien2 kao! fa.! 
1433 
Withered trees, in Spring burst forth afresh s but men 


cannot twice be young. 




















K‘n! mu* féng? ch‘un! yu? tsai* fa; 


KKB 度 再 少年 


jén? wu? liang? tu‘ tsait shao® nien.? 

1434 

The boy is fathcr to the man. Jvt.: You may see the 
man in the boy. | 














名 小 
Ts‘ung? hsiao® k‘an‘* ta.4 
1435 


In judging of what a boy will be, notice what he is in 
infancy. 





3 Boh’ ie 
Hsit wa! kant bsjae3 shih.? 
-- 1436 





He who enters an asylum for the aged at twenty, en- 
joys that happiness too soon. 


Erht shih? gui jut ku! lao’ yiian 4 hsiangs fu? tai4 teao.3 

1437 

When Pat Chu-i was seven months old, he knew the 
two characters chih and wu. 








” gy wee 


白 居 易 生 im OR 
Pai? chii! I* shéng! ch‘! yiieh,* pien4 shih’ chih' wu2 erb* tzii.é | 
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1438 
When La *FTuo of the T‘ang dynasty was just seven 
years old, he composed his poem Kao-hsiian-kuo. 





Tang? Lit ‘Huo* ts‘ai? ch‘! sui,4 
作 高 加 a — 
tso* Kao! bsiianl kuo* yi! pien.1 
Nore.—For brief en of these two celebrities see the Yu-hsiao (Sf ee) 
section wén-ts2’ (FP 


(13) WOMEN. 
1439 
Mandarins, customers, and widow folk, 
You must be careful not to provoke. 
一 me 一 
Yi! téng? kuan,}! é&ht téng’ ko, 
二 等 FF Me 得 
Ban! teng3 kua® fu,* jé® pu4 té? 
1440 : 
Nine women in ten are jealous. 
十 te A HT 
Shih? kot fut jan? chiu’ kot tu.‘- 
1441 
A maid marries to please her parents; a widow to 
please herself. 
, - 
Yu‘ chia‘ ts‘ung? chsiol ; tsait chia* yu? shén.! 
-一 一 一 1it42 —— 
Even Mo’s mother had some beauty, and Asi-shth, 
some defect. 


Mo? mu® yu* so? mei, 3 了 shih! yu? so? ch'ou.3 
Nore.—Mo or Wang Mo (二 i, a scholar of the Han dynasty, whose 
| ynother, though remarkably ugly, had some redeeming feature. Hsi-shih, the 


: beautiful concubine of the King of W’u (R)- See note under proverb number 1460. 





一 上 -一 
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1443 
An ugly Mary an ugly Miss. 








小 
Chiou! liao’ fe baie! dhious bs ons 
144-4 
If heaven wants to rain, or your mother to marry 
again, nothing can prevent them. 








@ ag @ 有 法 a 
Tien! yao‘ hsia,* niang? ee chia,* wu? fa® os ke 
1445 
Lazy women will try to carry everything at once. 
事 一 挑 
工 an8 p‘o? niang? tso* shih* yi! tan! t‘iao.! 
1446 


Unmarried, a woman obeys her father; married, her 
husband. 


在 me. Hm 和 从 夫 
Trait Rea yu? ae ch‘u! chia‘ ts‘ung? fu. 
14:47 


I guess that a good-looking woman needs no rouge to 
make her pretty. 














yw) 








ss TH Sian Wet cht a 


不 的 £€ HH BR it 
pu‘ ts‘a! ‘hung? fen3 yeh® féng! lin’. 
、 1448 
When a chagte lady desires pleasure she gets it properly. 
J; EG% 之 US 
Chén! fu‘ ai* 984 na‘ chih' i3 115 
1449 
Fair maidens are very unlucky, and clever young men 
have little beauty. 
命 


AKT 多 

Hung? yen? nii? tza* to! , ing,* 
ye WF , 

ta‘ung! ming? tzii® tit shao® yung* yen.? 
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—— 1450 一 -一 
A maid’s virtue is unlimited; a Wifes resentment 
without end. 


4 名 无 和 终 
Nii? 8 条 = & fa‘ yiian* %, chung.? 
cfc—- 1451 —— 


There is no such poison in the green snake’s mouth or 
the hornet’s sting, as in @ woman’s heart. 


we RE Hh wR 蜂 尾 上 st 
Ching! chu? shé? érh? k'ou,3 huang? féng! wei? ree chén.! 
[ me 不 算 RE BGA 
liang® pan! pu‘ suan‘ tu,’ tsuit tu? fut jén? hein 
1452 ——— 
The three kinds of nuns, and the six kinds of dames, 
are the go-betweens of adultery and robbery. 
MBAR RE & st K 


San! ku! In! p’o? shih? yin? tao* chih' mei.? 

Nore.—The three kinds of nuns here referred to are the Buddhist nun 
( 尼 ié), the Tanjst nun ( 道 if), and the Sorceress (A Hs). The six kindg 
of dames are the go-between (Hit 媒 HR), the seller of flowers ( #& 花 pe 为 the 
midwife ( 收 生 3B), the singing girl or prostitute (fF ye), the sorceress 
or spiritual medium ( i 3), and the doctoress (= Fi ye). See Doolittle’s 
Vocabulary and Handbook. Vol. 2, page 596,599. 
1453. — 


The lover’s eye sees a Hsi-shih in his mistress, 








内 出 西施 
Ch‘ing? jén? yen’ nei ch‘u! Hei! shih.l 
Norg.—See notes under proverbs, nos. 1442, 1460. 
—— 14542 —— 
A smile of her’s was worth a thousand taels of gold. 


—-— k & T 2 
Yi? hsiao* chih? ch‘ien! chin.! 


Nore.— Yu wang (i =E) of the Chow ( pi ) dynasty had a toncubine called 


Pao-ssii (& 但 a great beauty, but very sedate. To make her langh it is 
said the emperor resorted to very ridiculous expedients. This proverb, however, 
38 applicable to men as well as women. 








1244 ON MAN. 
—--~-- 1455 


‘The rouged beauty repudiates age; the jolly profligate 
never speaks of poverty. | 


SE 








“Hung? fen? chia! jén? bsiul pien* lao’ ; 


féng' liu? lang? tzii? mo* chiao*t p‘in.® 

1456 

The rouged beauty cannot come up to the bloom of 
youth 








7) 
‘Hung? fen3 chia! jén? pu4 chi? tang! ch‘u.! 
1457 


A good-looking woman in a house, is the foe of all the, 
plain ones. 








， To 
Hao? nii2 yi? shib,* ch'on3 nii? chih! ch'ou.? 
1458 
Young she’s a Kuan-yin; old she’s a monkey. 
4 A J 
Shao* shih? Kuan! Yin,! lao? shih* ‘hou.? 
1459 
A woman’s virtues need not be of the famous or un- 
common kind ; her face need not be very beautiful ; 
her conversation need not be very eloquent; and 
her work need not be very exquisite or surpassing. ' 


“se 8 AA oh 


"14 ta! che? pnt ni testa mine? chiieh? its 
Fut te ché? put pi ts ai ming? chiieh” i; 


CRRA AE ER | 




















fut yung? ch put pi* yen? sé* mei? lit; 
sR RAO RB 
fut yen? ché? put pit li! kon3 plen4 tzt?; 
we TH em i GA _ 
fut. kung! ché? put pit chit ch‘iao? kuot jén.? 
——-—- 1460 | 
With one smile she overthrows a city; with another, 
a kingdom. 





一 一 一 一 一 
<o ”一 一- 一-- 一 一 一 - 一 一 一 一 一 -一 
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— HK, A wh OR A,B 
Yi! bsiao* ch‘uo! jén® ch‘éng’; tsai* bsiao* ch‘un! jén? kuo.? 
Norre.—The lady to whom this refers is Hsi-shih ( 西 施 ) the ooncubine of 


Fu-ch'a ( 夫 ), King of the ancient state of Wu (Sz). She was eminently 
beautiful, and her beauty so captivated her lord that, for her sake, he neglected 
the affairs of his kingdom, which thereupon fell into disorder and ruin. Now, the 
proverb serves to warn against the seductive smiles of beauty. 


-一 一 一 1461 一 一 一 
Three-tenths of her good looks are due to nature, 
seven-tenths to dress. 


wu. 





ant, 


= @ 
San’ féo! jén? ts‘ai,? ch‘! fenl ta? pan. 





(14) MISCELLANEOUS. 


@ 


1462 
Who rub off corners and round curves wind, 
Will everywhere peace and concord find. 
me BR HH & eR tH B 
Chuan’® wan! mo? chiao,! ch'u4 ch‘ut ‘ho? té? cho.? 
—— 1463 —— 
A greedy fellow. Int.: One whose eyes are bigger 
than his belly. | 
小 


Yen? ta* tu’ p‘i? bsiao.3 
——— 1464 ——— 
Fellow-countrymen. Jvt.: We are all of the same 
country and of one common well. : 


i fl MS Ft HK fy A 
Tu! shih t‘ung? bsiangl kung* ching* ti! jén.? 


1465 - 
No matter whether relation or not, he is my fellow- 
countryman. 





Y 
Ch'in! put ch'inl ku4 bsiang! jén.? 
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1466 
A meddlesome person. Jit.: An enthroned monkey 
with hairy hands and feet. 
手 


te 子 
Hou2 tzii® tso* tien! hsia* mao? chiaos mao2 shou.® 


1467 - 
A useless fellow. Zit: A clothes frame: a rice bag. 














Oot! a is! 的 Rit at. oe fi, HF &. che 

1468 

The same. Jit.: Literary men can’t scribble men’s 
fortunes; military men can’t carry water.. 








x 不 测 字 。 武 不 能 
Wén? pu‘ néng? ts‘é* tzii*; wu? put nang2 的 aol shui. 
1469 








One brave as Heaven. 


Tan3 ta* ju* tien.l 

1470 

An ugly fellow. Int.: The Ho-shou-wu changed into 
human shape. 








y. AS 
. ‘Ho? shou® wu! pien‘ ch‘éng? jén? hsing? 
Nots.—Ho-shou-wu ; a kind of herb, bearing some resemblance to a child. 
14-71 
A miser. Int.: One very clear in his accounts. 








‘Hao? ait pai? suan* p‘an? ni. 
1472 
An inhospitable man. Jit.: One whose door opens on 
the top of his house. 
EB 
Wu! shan! tou? k‘ai! mén.? | 
14:'73 | 
An inexperienced man. Jvt.: One who has not seen 
the face of the world. 
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52 ew mA 

u? yu® chien* shih* mien* ti! jén.? 

| 14:74 

The same. Jnt.: One who has not tasted of the sour 
and the sweet, the bitter and the pungent. 








没有 受 通 
Mu? yu® shou‘ kuo* suan! taen2 kn? la.4 
1475 








The amiable get on smoothly. Znt.: Fair winds raise 
no waves, 


a RB HR 
Shun‘ 化 ngl put ch‘i® lang. 
14'76 
There is nothing mean in a generous man. 


AKA 薄 


人 mt 
Wei? jén* ‘hun‘ ‘hou‘ tzii* wu? k‘o! po.? 








CHAPTER III. 


HUMAN NATURE. 





14:'7'7 
Just so long as you ask nothing, man’s nature is bland ; 
Fer wine, abstainers care little what price you demand. 





ee 到 处 人情 好 
u? ch‘in? taot ch‘n* jén? ching? \haos : 
不 
Pu‘ yin® jan4 t'a! chiu® chia‘ kao.! 
1478 
To judge man from his face is as hard a feat, 
As it would be the ocean in pecks to mete. 
AU A 
Fan? jén? pu* k‘o? mao‘ hsiang,* 


a 








‘Hai? shui’ put kos tou® liang.? 
1479 
Man by right ascends ; 
Water downward tends. 








Jén? wang! kao! chat tsou4 ; shui? wang! ti! chtu4 liu. 
1480 
The measure of heaven and earth you may find; 
You'll never be able to, that of the mind. 

地 可 量 


天 可 度 
Ten! Ko? tut tit Ko3 Hang? 
AK ob A WT BB 

Wei? yu? jén? hsin! pu‘ k‘o? fang.” 
14.81 | 
Man’s heart can ne’er contented grow ; ! 
Possessed of Lung, he longs for Shu. 

人 必 A EB. 名 

Jén? hsin! pu‘ tsu?; té? Lung? wang* Sbu.3 








一 一 -一 -一 一 一 一 一 一 -一 一 一 一 一 -一 一 
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1482 
Woe, and alas! the heart of man is like a poisonous 
snake ; 
Unknown, like wheels, the eyes of heaven their revo- 
lutions make. 
必 VY 


Kan! t'an‘ jén? bsinl tu? ssii* shé,? 
Shui? chih’ tienl yen? otha? jo? ch‘é? 
1483 
Though the heavens be high and lofty, man’s desires 

yet higher rise ; 
And though his well yields wine to sell, for the mis- 
sing grain he cries. | 














wm 不 mw A hs 第 一 
rom kao! put Lens kao! jén? bain! ti* yi! &,, 


人 








ie | Be 猪 ade 
Ching’ shui> tso* chiu® mai‘ ‘huan? shuo! cha! %, Bit 1 
14842 — 


Nobody-on earth is difficult to manage ; all that is 
necessary is three times to examine one’s self. | 


oe HE 之 人 
Jsienl hsiat w u? nan? be chih! jén? ; 
chib? hsii gan! kot pi‘ tzii* fan.3 
Nore.—The phrase “ Tzi-fan” is taken from Mencius. See Legge, vol i Vi 
page 209. 
1485 
Instinct naturally inhabits man’s heart. 
A 道 自在 人 和 &® 

Kung! tao4 tzii‘ teait jén? hsin,l 
1486 
A man cannot become perfect in a hundred years ; he 

may become corrupt in less than a day. 











7 





Pai? nien? ch‘éng? chih! put tsu? ; 


yil tan‘ ‘huai‘ cbih! yus yiie 
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1487 
In learning what is good, a thousand days are insuf- 
ficient ; in learning what is bad, an hour is too much. 


学 


好 于 日 不 是 
Hsiao? ‘hao ch‘ien! jiht pu‘ tau’; 








BF — ie AR 
bsiao? tai® yi! shih? yu® yii.? 
1488 
Man’s heart secret. Jnt.: Know I what fcetus is in 


your womb ? 
fe ik + 2 


什 
Wos hsiao® té? ni3 tu? tzii® li? ‘Shuai? ti! shih? mo! t'ail? 
1489 


The same, Jvt.: I know not what sort of medicine he 
has in his calabash. 


Put hsiao® ta tal ‘bu? Iu? li’ chuang! shih? mo! yao.* 
1490 
What the eye sees not, the heart doesnot vex itself over 


见 必 , 不 ® 
Yen? put chien‘ bsinl pu‘ yiian.4 


1491 
Water can both sustain and ae a ae 


























水 we Wf ok Rf 

Shui? néng? tsai* chou! it néng? fu? chou.! 
Nors.—This proverb points to the power men have either for good or evil. 
1492 
It is harder to change a man’s natural disposition, than 
”to change rivers and mountains. 


xr lok A EE 移 
_ Chiang? shan! i* kai,> péo® hsing* nan? i? 














1493 
Man’s heart i is lofty as heaven ; his fate is thin as paper. 
ib 有 天 高 。 


Hsin! yu? tien! kao! s ming* ju? chih* po.2 
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1494 


Man’s heart is never satisfied ; the snake would swallow 
the elephant. 





NK Gost BE 
Jan2 hsinl pu* tsu2 shé? ttunl hsiang.* 
1495 








Man’s heart is hidden in his belly, as the ch‘us-pé is 


in a rice boiler. 


Ko He hE eR. f RH MR 
Jen2 bsinl ko* tu? pli? fant tséng* ko? ch‘ui! pit 
NoTE. 一 Chut-pi is a small conical plate of wicker work. 
1496 
It is easier to fill up the bed of a mountain torrent 
than to satisfy the heart of man. _ 
ZAR, A OG KB OR 
Chi! ‘hot it t'ien,? jén? hsin! nan? man.3 
1497 
The bod Sm "eg be nae not the mind. 
GA HG 
p 全 种， i} put te hsin.? 
1498 
All men love wealth, wine, and women. 


BeEAAS HR HA 
Chiu’ sé* jén? jén? ai,* ts'ai2 pai2 tung* jén? hsin.1 
1499 | 
In difficulties men are easily tested, and easily saved. 


























a A A. € x 
Nan? chung! ‘hao® shih‘ jén,? nan? chung! thao® chiu‘ jén.? 
1500 
Distance tests a horse’s strength ; long service reveals 

a man’s character. 
路 海 如 马力 . 事 久 HA &® 
Lin* yao? cbihl ma? lit; shih* chiu3 chien4 jén? hsin.! 


Note.—For a long and interesting account of the origin of this proverb, see 
‘© Notes and Queries on China and Japan,”’ vol iii, page 181. 
ag 











— 
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1501 
The human heart is bad to fathom. 
Sexe fest coat ae 

Norz.—“ Who can know it?” Jeremiah 17: 9. 
1502 
You may draw a tiger’s skin, you cannot draw his 
bones ; you may know a man’s: face, you cannot 

know his heart. 
ce Be Be, 
mAh wh Fie 

chih! jén? chih' mien* pu‘ chih’ hein.’ 
1503 
Man’s nature is as thin as sheets of tissue paper; the 
world is like a game of chess, varying at every move. 




















b 
Jén? ching? ssii* chih® chang! chang! po? ; 


世 事 如 棋局 局 新: 
shib4 shih* ju? ch‘? chii? chii? bsin.1 
1504 | 
Man naturally, like water, distinguishes between the 








high and the low ; the world is ever changing, like 
a cloud. 


Shih‘ shih* ju? yiia? jen4 chiian® shu.! 
7 1505 
Living, man knows not his soul; dead, he knows not 


his corpse. ° 
“eh. eR OR 
Shéng! pu4 jan4 ‘hun; ssi? pu‘ jén* shih.! 
1506 
Rather fear the man whose disposition is a two-edged' 
sword, than the savage tiger of the mountains. 


A fa GB 人 虎 


Jén? ch‘ing? ssii# shui? fén! kao! bsla4 : 














vy 
Ju‘ shan! pu‘ p‘a‘ shang! jén? thu,’ 


一 一 
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只 | 
chih® p‘a* jén? ch‘ing? liang? mien‘ tao.! 
1507 
One is anxious when another is not; one may seem 
to be at leisure when his heart is not sO. 


Sh RB, A Bl 心 未 
Ni? chi? tial weit ch 这 ; ; jan2 bsien2 hsin! wei‘ hsien.? 
| -一 1508 —— 
An old man may have a youthful heart ; and a poor 
man may have a noble inclination. 
NG6b Kk BA BS A 
Jen? laos hain! weit lao’; ; jen? ch‘iung? chih* pu‘ ch‘iung.? 
1509 
No flower can retain its bloom for a hundred, no man 
his virtue for a thousand, days. 


A *& + HO £ MAA ft 
Jén? wu? chiien! jih* hao,? ‘hua! wu? pai® jih* hung.? 
1510. 
Each man has his own mind, and each mind its pecu- 
lar intelligence. 
各 有 必 。 必 各 有 
J6n2z ko* yu hsin,! hsin! ko! yu chien.* 
L511 
A mind enlightened is like heaven ; a mind in dark- 
ness 1s like hell. 
bs t 明 是 堂 
Hain li3 knang! ming? shih‘ t‘ien! t‘ang?; 
必 sm te HOR 
hsin! 13 ‘hei! an4 shih* ti* yi | 
Nors.—Over this proverb, Sir John Davis wrote the beautiful lines :一 


‘+The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


1512 
Amongst men who is faultless ? 


个 人 te 无 
Wei? jén? shui? wu? kos ts ‘o* ch‘u ? 
Norx.—There is none righteous, no, not one.” Rom. 8 10. 
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1513 
What man is not guilty. of one error and half a mistake’ 












Yi! cha! pan‘ oe na® ko ee 7, ? 
1514 
Man errs as the horse stumbles. 
A Gk H BA ia 
Jén? yu? shih! ts'o4 ma* yu? lout t%.? 
1515 
Though a snake get into a bamboo tube it is hard to 
change its wriggling disposition. 














SE 改 

Shé? jut chu? t‘ung® ch‘u! hsing* nan? kai. 

. 1516 

Though stones should be transformed to gold, men 
would not be satisfied. 


e@ Nt BK E 


点 石 化 B 
Tieng shih? hua‘ wei? chin,! jén* bsinl yu? weit tsu.? 

















1517 
Fire should be hollow hearted; man true hearted. 
_ 。 AX 心 
‘Huo® yao4 k‘ung! hsin,! jén? yao4 shih? hsin.! 
1518 


The mind is the lord of the man. 


一 < 
Hsin! wei? yi! sbén! chih! chu.8 
1519 
Men love gentleness ; dogs love food. 








。 狗 
Jén? lien? wén! ts‘un?; kou3 lien? shib.? 
1520 
When you see into man’s disposition, you perceive 
that all is false. 








pn 
K‘an‘ tout jén? ching? tsung® shih* k‘ung.! 
Norr.—‘‘The heart is deceitful above all things.” Jeremiah 17: 9. 
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1521 


A man’s face is ve reflex of his states of mind, 


NK 


fa, , 随 阁 
Hsiang4 sui? te shéng! ; hsiano* sui? hsin! mieh.*‘ 
1522 
However stupid a man may be, he grows clever 

enough when blaming others: however wise, he 

becomes a dolt when blaming himself. 
KM FERRA HW 
Jén? sui! chih yi? tsé? jén? tsé? ming*: 
K# EWR F 
jén? sui! chih* ming? tsé? chi? tsé? ‘hun. 
1523 
Men know not their own faults, as oxen know not the 
greatness of their strength. 
AFM OB. FRM AK 
Jén? pu‘ chih’ chi? kuo niu?’ pu4 cbibl li‘ ta. 
. 1524 
It is easier to seize the tiger in the hills than to ap- 


peal to man for support. 


























BE 易 。 
Jut shan! chin? thus 让; k‘ai! kous kao* jén? nan.? 
1525 
Who knows himself knows others; for heart can be 


compared with heart. 


moh tk Fb Kb & 
Chih! chi* chih' pi?; chiang! hsin! pi? hsin.1 








SECTION XII.—_ON MANNEBS. 


CHAPTER I. 


BEARING AND POLITENESS. 








1526 
A man without politeness must perversely talk: 
_ A weak ox in the harrows falters in his walk. 
Seat Bs, i f, ts Shoat ; 
RA 横 
Niu? wu? lit Ja! ‘héng* p‘a.? 
1527 
The politeness of rustics is notably great ; 
After cursing each other, comes friendly debate. 
fe 人 tt 天 
Hsiang! li? jén? li’ hsing? ta‘; 
先 RBA KR RB 话 
Hsien! ma‘ jén? ‘hou* shuo! ‘hua.* 
1528 
Eneountering a soldier, it is plain, 
The graduate is polite in vain. 
8 Ak Bm Oe 不 清 
Hsiu‘ ts‘ai? yiit tao* ping,! yu’ i? chiang® pu‘ ch‘ing. 
1529 
When persons meet they greet ; 
And cows low when they meet. 
AK th. FR Fe 
Jen? chien‘ jen? shuo! ‘hua,‘ niu? chien* niu? i} ya! 
1530 
On a damsel’s boudoir, or teacher’s school, 
(To intrude one’s-self is against all rule.) 


—-t 


























> =, kK TF GF 
Hsien! shéng! hsiao® t‘ang,? nii? tzii> hsiu* fang.” 
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1531 
For the father to sit, and the son to stand, 
Is the proper politeness through all the land. 


ZaeFr we kh m F 
Fat‘ tso* tzi® li* lis mao? chéng® chi? 
1532 ——- 
Much politeness offends no one. 
BsAK 
Li® to! jén? pu* koai 
1533 
Excessive politeness must cover deceit. 
MoA & 着 
Lis to! jén® pit chat 
| 1534 
Politeness wins the confidence of princes, 























Yu i> fu? te on wang’ tao.‘ 

1535 

Keep your offence in your bosom, and you may meet 
as before. 


人 Tt 相 X 
ait ji: bein! tsai* tu,® beiang! bent 2 4 & mae 


1536 
He who confounds morals, a oe is manners, 














不 kK OF FF, i 

Pu‘ chih! bao* tai,? # in kao! 

1537 

For pleasing superior officers and governing the peo- 
ple, there 13 nothin a so good as poo 


An! shang! Ae es 5, he yi? re 

1538 | 

Nobody stands on ceremony in hot weather. Let.: In 
hot weather there is no superior man. 














& 
Shu? rae a # ae 
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1539 
Familiar friends may waive etiquette; but with a rich 
man you must be very polite. 


a. & 而 多 
Shu? put chit! ji fut érh? to! wén.? 
1540 


Tll-timed politeness, Int.: He makes his bow behind 
the rider's back. 














BRE PB ER 
Ma? pi 让 ku® pei Bue a yi Tg 
1541 
The same. Lnt.: To make'one gs bow in the dark. 
‘Heil tit hsiat tsot if 
1542 








For every foot of honour shown me, I show ten. 


A 苓 一 我 敬 人 一 下 
Jén? ching* wo8 yi! es wo® ching‘ jén? yi! ch‘ang.4 
1543 
No medicine can cure a vulgar man. 


人 无 RM B 


2 jén? wu? yaot i} 

1544 

Old and young, men and women, ought to be in man- 
ners respectful, in conversation dignified. 


内 Sh, ee 


Chang® yu* nei* wai,* i? fa? gut tz‘? yen.? 
1545 
Every officer has his etiquette. 




















您 He kuan! be J. He 

1546 

‘Before fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, itch as 
you may, you may not dare to scratch. 


在 x 昂 姑 之 所 RR 
Tsai* fut x ebiu‘ ku! chih' go yang® pu‘ kan? chua.? 
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1547 
Obedience is better than politeness. 
a 获 不 如 和 从 会 
Kung! ching* pu4 ju? ts‘ung? ming.* 
1548 
The man may be bad whilst his manners are not, 
AN BMA 
Jén? of li? put of 
1549 
He who acts for the emperor is emperor; who acts 

for the viceroy is Viceroy: 




















Féng‘ tien! tzii® chi? tien! tzt8; 


x wo Mm 伐 
fengt chu! ‘hou? chi? chu! ‘hon.? 
1550 








I am unworthy this favour. Int.; The sweetmeat-seller 
having lost his gong-stick dare not strike his gong. 


mm mw RT RK HK 
Mai‘ t‘ang? ti! tiao* lo? ch‘ui? pu4 kan? tang.) 








CHAPTER II. 


COMPLIMENTS. 


1551 
Offermg congratulations, allow me to pray, 
That your wealth may increase in a wonderful way! 














I LO 
Kung! hsis ‘ho* hsi,? ytian? paog lot ch‘. 
1552 
May he easily grow up, and easily make a man of 
himself ! 
rc ett shee? 
1553 








You certainly will outstrip the common herd ! 


Ting* chu! jén? ch‘iin.? 
1554 
May you beat all others ! 








Ch'u! jen? t‘ou? ti.4 
1555 ， 
You are the son of a noble sire! 








Chiang! mén? chibl tsii.$ 
1556 
May all your descendants be famous! Lvt.: May the 


epidendrum and the cassia put forth extraordi- 
nary fragrance ! 








p33 +t 
Lan’ kueii t‘éng? fang.1 
1557 


May your brothers together grow famous! 
x 2 








y 
Hgiung! tit lien? fang.) 
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1558 
The scholar has beaten his master. Jnt.: The black 
dye succeeds the blue and is superior to it. 


no HR eh ERE 


要 ~ Lo ~ Jat 
Ching! ch‘u! yii? lan,? érh? shéng* yii? lan.? 
1559 
Yours is the pen of a ready writer ! 














Yi! “bui! érh? chiu.* 


1560 








A wonderful child! Lit.: A swift colt! 


Ch'ien! li? chii.4 








CHAPTER III. 


PRESENTS. 


1561 
Do not take anything easily obtained, and forthwith 
make it RE to be unimportant. 


US Ate, 便 作 等 


Mo! Pe yung? i* té,? pien* tso* téng* Be Be 

1562 

When the bearer of a trifling present to one at a, dis- 
tance, be sure you do not lose it. 


cia li oo me ae, x, 多, 不 put i kee 
1563 
Suit presents to receivers. Int.: Present a jewelled 

sword to a warrior, a box of rouge to a pretty woman. 


KR 8 RA : 
Pao’ chien* tséng* yii? lieh* shih,* 


红粉 8 wR E 


‘hung? fen3 tséng* i chia! jén.? 

1564 

Though he has to bolt his door against creditors, he 
will borrow money to make a ate 


关门 


Kuan! mén? to? chai* ciul chieh! chai‘ 5, jen? ching.” 

1565 

To carry an offering of a pig’s head in one’s hand, and 
be unable to find a temple. 


kee KR SF) BA 
Tan! té? chu! t‘ou,? chao® pu‘ tao* miao* mén.? 
1566 
To get a gift,—make a proper return,—and still feel 
dissatisfied. 
Gm i 6. eo fF 8 OS 


Te? li? “huan? 1i,> tsung3 put kuo* 让 
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PRESENTS. 


1567 
When a trifling present is sent a long way, the gift 
may be light but the intention is weighty. 











Chiien! liS chit ‘hao? mao,? ,is ch‘ing! jén? if chung. 
1568 | 
To a teacher present minced meat, fish, and shrimps. 


& % 生 WB & 
Kung! ‘hsien! shéng! jou* cha? yii? heia.t 


1569 
Return gift for gift. 
ry WP 


1° ch‘ing? ‘huan? ch‘ing.? 














CHAPTER IV. 
ETIQUETTE OF VISITING. 


1570 


Better add a peck of rice to our lot, 
Than another mouth to eat what we've got. 








‘ap! 
—" = 9 pm 全 


Us aby 
Ning? t‘ien! yi! tou,? mo* tienl yi! k‘ou? 
“1571 
When magpies chatter before your hall, 
You will soon from guests receive a call, 


也 。 不 A 
Ya! chiaos tiang chsens chiao,* pu‘ chiu? yn3 k‘o‘ tao.! 
1572 
Of ladies beware in making a feast, 
Since fifty may mean a hundred, at least. 














一 
am 


请 客 责 请 女 知 五 十 当 一 百 
Oh'ings k‘o* mot ch‘ing® nii? k‘o,* wu? shih? tang* yi! po. 
NOTE. —Each one may bring a child. 
1573 
Do not be afraid of too many guests, 
One goose will satisfy all their requests. 








请 客 不 8 多 。 in Fe ™ 15 
Chiing® k‘o* put p‘a* to,! kung* chsibl yi! chih' o.? 
一 1574 
Better slight a guest than starve him. 

Bo, 


可 | Fi 
Nee! Bh Lm ko a Ve hie 
1575 
If you do not press an invited guest you will fen 
him. | 














请 赂 不 催 & Fe 客 
Ching® k‘o* pu‘ ts‘ui! kol fan? i? té? tenit jso 
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1576 
Wherever you call, give thanks for tobacco and tea. 
ge = 
Tsou‘ jén* chia! to! aM yen! ch‘a.? 
1577 : 
It is easy to treat a guest well on his first arrival; but 
if he stays too long it is hard. 
相 BBE H. AE BH BA 
Hsiang! chien* i* té* ‘hao?; chius chu‘ nan? wei2 jan2. 
1578 
He who cannot in his own house entertain a worthy 
guest, when abroad will find few to entertain him. 




















不 
Tsai‘ chia! pu* ‘bui* me ping! Ko 


Mm oo» 主人 
ch'ul wait fang! chihl chao? chu? jén.? 
15'79 








He who lacks hospitality to guests, must be a fool. 
se KE th R. 是 ie A 
K‘o! lai? chu® pu‘ kui ying* rie shih* ch‘ih? jén.? . 
1580 
He who is not hospitable to an excellent guest will 
have none. 


KR REM A eR a il 
Liang? pin! chu’ pu‘ ku,’ tzii* shib* wu? liang? pin. 


1581 
Long visits make hosts uncivil; when a poor man 
visits his relations they are cool. 














Chiu? chut ling* jén? chient ; 3 p'in® lai? ch‘in! yeh’ su.? 

1582 

Having fermented your white wine, you can feast a 
worthy guest; having spent your gold, you can 
enjoy the odes and histories. 








Pai? chiu3 niang* ch‘éng? yen? ‘hao? k‘o,4 


=. 


"huang? chin! san‘ chin‘ wei? shih! shu.? 





‘ 
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1583 
Taoist monasteries entertain the genii; schools hide 
future premiers and scholars. 
ake Dl Ft @ = fe 相 | 
Tao‘ yiian* ying? hsien! k‘o,* shu! t‘ang? yin? hsiang* ju. 
1584 
Though we escort a guest a thousand miles, still we 
must part. 
os 2B 千里 fF As BW 
Sung‘ chiin! ch‘ien! li,’ chung! bsii! yi! pieh.? 
1585 
Entertain guests but do not detain them. 




















Vest Wo! cheb wate len? 

1586 

His house is constantly full of guests; and the wine 
cup is never empty. 














m wh P BR & 
Tso‘ shang‘ k‘o* ch'ang? man’; pei! chung! chiu? pu‘ k‘ung,?) 
1587 
‘ What wind blew you here ? 
你 来 


Shént mo! féng! ch'ui! liao? ni® 1ai2? 

NotEe.—This is said to an infrequent guest. 

1588 

In ordinary life you must not be otherwise than 

economical ; when inviting a guest not otherwise 
than lavish. 








ja y 
Chi! chia! pu* k‘o® pu‘ chien*; 
naAaA TH 
‘Ching? kot pu* kos put feng.! 
1589 7 
Receive all guests that come, making no difference 
between relations and others, ! 


% 


无 | e aA 
K‘o* wu‘ ch'inl su? lai? ché? tang! shou.‘ 
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1590 
I called at the temple but saw not Zu 7%. 
t 


Shang? miao4 wu‘ chien* T‘n® Ti.4 


Norse.—The Zu 7%, T*u-shén ( #), or shé4 G+), are a pair of idols 
supposed to have all the cultivated land under their joint protection. They are 
spoken of as ‘husband and wife,’ and are represented by male and female figures. 
Their shrines, often situated most picturesquely, stud the country over. Two 
festivals during the year, are celebrated in their honour ; the first occurs on the 
fiftieth day after the commencement of Spring (about the middle of March), and 
the second on the fiftieth day after the commencement of Autumn (about the 


middle of September). See the Yu-Asiao (fj 3), section sus-shth (a HF). Now 
this proverb is used when one calls upon a person without being able to see him. 


—— 1591 
Keep back before a mandarin, but not before a host. 


Cnt ita! it halen! ca? A Ke ot tit 
1592 
As you treat guests at home you will be treated 
abroad. Jnt.: At home do not beat men, then abroad 
men will not beat you. 


家 不 FH A, Hoh OR 人 


Tsai‘ chia! pu* ta? jén,? ch'ul wait wu? jén? ta. 


1593 
Relations must be seldom visited ; kitchen gardens 
often. 
x ， 图 
Chin! chit yao‘ tsou* té? hsil ; ts‘ai* yiian2 yao* ch'iit té* ch‘in.? 
1594 


I sting your lips with your own bread. 
m th @ Rm th em 
Yang? ni* ti! man? t‘ou? ch‘ai? ni® ti’ tsui.3 


Nore.—This is said, in apology, by a poor host who is obliged to serve up the 
gift just received for his guest to eat. 


1595 - 
Too much politeness. Lzt.: No sooner are the tables 
cleared than he invites me to a return feast. 


v' 
2 


拭 is 
Shih* cho! ‘huan? hsi.? 
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1596 —— 
One guest does not trouble two hosts. 


有 — 
Yi! k’o* put jao*® 6rh4 chu.s 
-一 一 一 1597 —— 

Singing clearly to each other on the border, still the 
ferry boat will not tarry ; I also cannot tarry ; go, 
yea, go I must; after repeated hesitation, delay 
I cannot. 

上 。 oh 


Ch‘ang‘ ch6t yang? kuan! shang,‘ hsiao® chou! yebz nan? lin’ 
oe wt 也 OR A 
wo® yeh? nan? liu.? ch'iit yeh* chung! hsii! ch‘ii*; 
= BA 
tsait san! liu? pu* chu.t 

Nora. 一 This shapeless proverb is confessedly difficult to understand. Probably 
the clear singing referred to, indicates sonie ancient method of taking farewell, or 
of bewailing the departure of a guest. 








SECTION XIII.—ON MEDICINE. 


CHAPTER I. 


DISEASE. 





1598 


Still by a lotus fibre the big salt-junk is bound ; 
And having reached their climax, diseases must turn 


round. 
。 4¥3 
BRR E 
Ou? ssii! chit té? yen? ch‘nan? chu‘; 
K Ro ih w A B 
Tsai! yang! 让 man? ping! tzii* yii.4 
NoTE, 一 This proverb indicates a slight possibility of recovery. There is just a 
chance. 











1599 
A little food taken again and again, 
Will enable the sick new health to attain. 
) 多 
Shao? 多 to! tgtan ping* ao3 tzti* an.! 
1LEOO 
Phlegm, waste, wind, worms, and stoppage, sure 
Nor gods nor fairies e’er can cure. 


om @ 隔 和 神仙 BF fie 
T'an,? lao,? ch'i,* ku’ ko,! shén? hsien! i! pu‘ té.? 
1601 
Medicine for healing, soup for nourishment. 


mR 四 Me we 


Fu? yao4 yin! liao? ping,4 chien! ttangl weit pao? shén.! 
1602 
Your medicines are as effective as divine assistance. 


km RA 起。 其 效 如 Mm 


Fu? yao* yu? ling’; ch‘? hsiao* ju? shén? 
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1603 
The prescription was good, but the medicine bad. 
He Rw RH e RR 
Sbuo’ ti! shih* chén! fang,! mait ti’ shih* chia yao.! 
1604 
Though you drink a bellyful of medicine, avoid the 


taste in swallowing it. 

















53 
Yao* kuan* man? ch‘ang? k‘on® tun! mo‘ ch‘ang.? | 
1605 -一 一 一 | 
When medicine cures, the patient is under provi- 
‘dential care. 
KBAR A ， 
Yao* i! yu3 yiian? jén? 
1606 
When a disease returns, no medicine can cure it. 
Kk wm ee 
Fan’ ping* wu? yao! i} 
1607 








There is no such thing as spurious gold, or genuine 


O-wer. 
‘Huang? chin! wu? chia,s of weit wu? chén! 
NorTE.— O-wes, ‘‘assafcetida.” For some interesting remarks on this medicine, | 
its use etc., by the Chinese, see Dr. Porter Smith’s Contributions towards the} 
Materia Medica and Natural History of China, page 27. 


-一 一 一 1608 
Give.2 man a golden pill, and the devil of his disease 
will depart in a trice. 


Ue ht wR uw ® 


Tou? i® chin! tan! ping* mo? li t‘ui.4 


1609 一 一 一 | 
Men s constitutions differ in different localities. | 
| 


二 性 不 同 
工 u3 hsing* pu‘ t'ung,? 
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1610 
When disease enters the region of the heart, no medi- 
cine can effect a cure. 


mA BOF OD mh OR 


Ping* jut kao! mang,? put k‘o® chiu* yao.! 
1611 
Your ears won't go deaf if you don’t have them ex- 

amined; your eyes won't go blind if you refuse to 

















use washes. 
A At H RF 
Exh? put Kan* pu* lung’; yen? pu‘ hsi3 pu‘ bsia.? 
1612 





The most wonderful medicine must fail to cure a sick- 
ness caused by resentment. 


Miao* yao* nan? i! yiian! yeh‘ ping. 
Note.—If one man oppresses another to death, the ghost of the murdered 


man is supposed to haunt and afflict the oppressor with a sickness no medicine 
can cure. 





1613 
It is a disease which neither needle nor medicine can 


reach. 
Kia 可。 和 过 之 不 能 
Kung! chih! put k‘o?; té? chihl pu* néng.? 
1614 
A willow planted before a cook-house door will die, 
not live. 


4 FT RR Bm MA RM 生 


Tsao* mén? ts‘ai! yang? liu,? yu* ssi? wu? shéng. 
1615 
T’is easy to get a thousand prescriptions, but hard to 
_ obtain one good result. 

















oma 


@ 
Ch‘ien! fang! 让 té? yi! hsiao* nan? cb‘ui.? 








CHAPTER II. 


DOCTORS. 


-一 一 一 L616 
After diagnosis, we proceed to treat 
All sorts of diseases, ln the way most meet. 


Ho 发 率 。 
Want chéng* fa! yao,* yii? bingt bsiang! ‘ho.? 
1617 


Chair-riding doctors don’t call at the door 
Of any patient unluckily poor. 


家 不 到 
I! shéng! tso* chiao,* ch‘iung? chia! pu‘ tao.‘ - 
1618 


When the doctor’s fame is made, 
More 3 come than he can aid. 


BA 名 。 家 家 HR R 
I! shéng! A ming,” chia! chia! chieh! pu4 ying.? 
L619 —— 
He boasts that his merits match those of Puen Chto; 
Yet he’s Yen’s fatal net, for ought that we know. 


3 “er 
IJ e OY 
Taot t‘a! kung! kao! Pien® Ch'io3 ; 


tinh # ¢ BR 
Shui? chihl ta! ts‘ui! ming* Yen? lo.? 
Note.— Pien Cit io was an ancient doctor spoken of in the Historical Record. He 
was surnaned Chin ( ¥), named Huan (#2), and bore the polite designation of 


Yueh Jén ( 越 八 On one occasion he met Chtang Sang-chiin (fe 4 #) 
a geni(?), and received from him medicine and a medical book. He was also 
instructed to drink the dew from bamboo trees for thirty days, that at the end of 
that period his knowledge of diseases might become perfect. And so it happened. 


See the Yu-hsiao ($f x), Book 4, section chi-i (Rx #b)- 

1620 -一 | 
All diseases incident to cold weather and hot, | 
There must be no question if the doctor knows or not. | 


aS # RSE BE 得 


Féng' ‘han? shu? jé* i! yao* heiao® ta? 
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1621 
He'll warrant a cure when his fee is provided ; 
Men doubt it, however, and are undecided. 


Pao’ ‘hao® shou‘ hsieh*; jen? i? mo* chiieh.? 
1622 —— 





The profoundest study of Wang Shu-‘ho, 
Compared with great practice is mere so so. 
’ ii 六. 和 。 不 如 看 证 多 
Shu? tu? Wang? Shu? ‘Ho,? put ju? kan4 chéng‘ to 
Note.— Wung Sfu-‘ho, court physician during the Western Zsin dynasty, 


and author of a celebrated treatise on the pulse. See Wylie’s Notes on Chinese 
Literature, page 78. 





1623 
In a dangerous. illness call in three doctors. 


-急病 请 二 

Chi? ping* ch‘ing? san! shih. 
16234 
A clever doctor cannot cure himself. 


BR OR A 3 
Liang? it put tzii* i 
1625. —— 
A teacher will not speak against a teacher, nor a doctor 
against a doctor. 


i AR Hh, BA RK 著 

Shih! pu4 t‘an? shih) i! put tfan? i 

1626 一 一 一 

If you do not remunerate a doctor for curing you once, 
you will get no one to do so a second time. 


3 od OT OA 
Ping* ‘hao’ Bu4 bsieh* i,’ hsia* tzti* wu? jén? i. 
162'7 
Only avail yourself of my ten years’ luck, and your 

complaint will soon be better. 


2enat * &€=< Fw HR 里 


Ch*‘én‘ wo’ shih? nien? yiin,* yu® ping’ tsao3 lai? i 
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1628 
A doctor has the heart to cut flesh off his thigh to give 
to his patient, but never the mind to deceive him. 


HRa2SH BZ 必 
本 ya ko! ku? chih! bein, 


站 Re ek SS 
ping* wu? heii! chia? chih’ i.‘ 
1629 
Quacks puncture and plaster, but only use spurious 


drugs. 
mK RH RR 


St ik 
Ta’ chén! t‘ieh! kao! 7 mait yao* ti! yung‘ chia’ yao.‘ 




















630 
An unskilful doctor kills men with a secret dagger. 
Sear 明 。 We IB 


Hsiao? i! pu* ming,? an‘ tao! sha! Jens 
1631 


The unlucky doctor cures the head of a disease ; the 
lucky doctor its tail. 








Yin‘ chtiit hsien! shéng! i! ping‘ tou2 ; 
mK EE RW EE 
shih? Jai? hsien! shéng! i! ping* wei.’ 

1632 

Doctors have a run of ten years’ luck. 


行 BHA +t £ KB 
Hsing? i! yu? shih? nien*? ta* yiin4 


7 1633 
Doctors knock at no doors; they only come when 
invited. 
B* ) 门 有 请 线 
I} put koud mén? yu? ch'ing8 ts'a 这 ni, 2 
1634 
A stupid doctor murders without a sword. 


BEAK HA 
Yung? i! sha! jén? pu4 yungt tao.! 
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1635 
You are both laying up secret merit, and taking care 
of yourself. 








- 功 。 激 OD 
Pan* 各 ee, kung! oan! ts‘ang? shén-! 
1636 








Many children of clever sorcerers are killed by devils; 
and many children of clever doctors die of disease. 


+3 KH RK WR 


Liang? wu! chibl tzii® to! ssii® yii? kuei3 ; 


BR OH 2 多 死 R i 
liang? i' chih! tzii> to! ssti® yii? ping.* 


1637 
To take no medicine is as good as a middling doctor. 








不 吃 

Put ch'ihl yaot tang! chung! 让 

1638 

When medicine restores a man to health, the doctor 
truly has the ability of a and “Hl “ees: 








j fe % 生 Ae 
Yao* tao* ‘hui? ch‘un,! hsien! shéng! ie Chi? Hoe! shou® tan.* 
Nore.—Ch'i Pas (ik 从) was a minister and also Medical instructor of 
*Huang Ti ( 黄 ig) B.C. 2697. See Yu-hsiao (Sj &.), Book 4, section 
Chii-ys (& Zp) 
1639 


He who with three fingers on the pulse can restore a 
man to health, may not be an able minister, but he 
is an able physician. 








= 草 性 & 

San! chih* ‘hua* jén? hsing* ming,* 
不 HB B HF 
Pu‘ wei? liang? hsiang* pien* wei? liang? i} 
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CHAPTER I. 


CONSCIENCE. 








1640 
Men who never violate their consciences, are not: 

afraid of a knock at their door at midnight, 
BS Nm fk Mob 


Wei? jén? put tsot Kael! hsin! shih.* 
££ Ao RR 
pan‘ yeh‘ ch‘iao! mén? hsin' pu‘ ching? 
1641 
A good conscience pays badly. 








Rob eh + fH He 

Liang’ hsm! pu‘ chung* ch ihl ‘ho! # 

16423 

The same. Jut.: Talk of conscience and you will have 

nothing to eat. | 
ze RF OG BR 


fh 
Chiang? liang? hsinl mu? fan* ch‘ih.! 














1643 | 

Do not violate conscience. | 

BR ob ) 

Mot kuei! liang? hsin! 。 | 
1644 





Of all important things, the first is not to cheat the 
conscience. | 
=—- A BH B- KR KR OD ! 

Tsai‘ san! heii! chung* shih, 4 tit yi! mo* ch‘! hsin.l | 








1645 
Don’t put your conscience on your back. 
莫 把 真 必 k | 


Mo‘ pa? liang? lsinl fang‘ tsai* pei* shang.4 
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1646 ——— 


Since one cannot please others in everything, let us 
only seek not to shame one’s own conscience. 


ob me mA 


Ch'i? néng? chin* ju? jén? i,! 


RS 


tan‘ ch‘iu? wu2 ktueit wo? hsin,1 
—- 164'7 — 


Never do what.your conscience cannot endure; never 
desire what is improper to be done. 


Ro 上 过 不 


Mot tso* hsinl shang* kuo* put chb'iit chih! shib 5 


AW 
ee Le Se Sb 
mo‘ ch‘i? shih* shang* hsing? pu4 ch'iit chihl hsin.l 
Note.—There is here, in the orignial, a beautiful antithetical collocation of 
words, which one attempts in vain to copy in the English. 


1648 


If you would train your disposition you must cul- 
tivate virtue ; if you cheat your conscience don't 
assume to be an ascetic. 

须 修 8 Kk ob BH 
Yang? bsing4 hsiil hsiul shan*; ch‘! bsinl mot ch‘ib! chai.! 
1649 ——— 


Cheat your conscience and a whole life’s happiness is 
destroyed ; let your conduct be faulty and Heaven 
will send you a life of poverty. 


kD 折 m 平生 ii 
Chi! hein} ché? cbin4 p‘ing? shéng! fu 2; 


hsing? tuan? tien! chiao* yi! shih‘ p‘in.? 
LS50 
To destroy one’s good conscience by doing some evil 
deed. Lit.: To distend one’s bowels by swallowing 
a carrying-pole. 
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了 RK 了 G F 
Chih! liao® a a ‘héng* liao® ch‘ang? tzii.$ 
1651 
To corrupt the conscience by unfair dealings, Lit.: 
To eat a coal and blacken the heart. 








了 #2 RAR 了 二 
EF liao® mei? t'an* ‘hei! liao’ hsin.! 











CHAPTER II. 


GOOD WORKS. 








1652 - 
To light up a pagoda from top to base, 
Is unequal to eee up a dark place. 














培 层 。 不 Fea. 
Tien® t‘a? ch‘i! tséng,? put a an‘ ch‘ut ye téng.} 
1653 
The odour of virtuous conduct will last for a hundred 
generations. 
B = hK GF B it 
Wei’ shan‘ tsé? liu? fang! pai? shih.‘ 。 
1654 


Good deeds may fill the empire without provoking 
any one’s dislike. 


行 tm K TR GD 


Heing? man’ tien! hsiat wn? yiian wu.‘ 
1655 
Do good regardless of consequences. 








行 ”好 ， 事 。 Aw 程 
Tan‘ hsiog2 baos sbibt mo* went chien2 ch‘éng.? 
1656 
Good deeds may be ane: bad deeds may not. 
fi 
hes! vee k'o8 fee of e 总 x, wei.? 
1657 
Do noé consider any vice trivial, and so practise it; do 
not consider any virtue trivial, and so neglect it. 


AUB bh) HB 


Wut‘ i? o* bgiao® érh? wei? chihl ; 


AUF »p HK ® 


wut i? shan‘ hsiaos érh? pu‘ wei.” 
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1658 | 
Do good, and devils and gods will do you honour; do 


evil, and suffer the chastisement of Heaven. 








3 m & fF 恶 敬 
Wei? shan‘ kuei* shén? ch‘in!; tso* o* peit tiienl chien.‘ 
1659 








One good deed atones for a thousand bad ones. 


i he Fn B 
Yi! shan‘ kai? chien! 0.4 
1660 
It is difficult to know how to give alms. Lit.: The 
good door is hard to open. | 
= 
。 Sbant mén? nan? k‘ai.! 
1661 
Religious books and preachers, influence but do not! 
injure men. 














uy 不 


Ch'iian* shih* wén? ch‘iian* shih* jén,? 
ch‘iian* tung‘ jén? bsinl put ‘hai* jén.? ! 








1662 
Cultivating right reason, though unseen of men, ff 
persevered in, will be seen of Heaven. 


aa we) 


| 
Hsin! taot sui! wu? jén? chien,‘ 
| 
| 
| 


在 nb A 有 有 an hoe 


ts‘un? hsin! tzi* yu t 





1663 
Exhort men not to commit the smallest sin; but the 
smallest virtue is advantageous to men. | 


NS 作 


之 HB 
yi ‘hao? chih! o4 ch‘iian* jén? mo? tso*: 


—~#Z£ 2+ RAG & | 


yi! thao? chih! skan* yu? jén? fang! pien.* | 
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GOOD WORKS. 
1664 


Kach has his own good deeds to do; the gentleman 
his, the lady hers. 








修 Ly 德 。 ®& Ee = i 
Kung! hsiu! kung! té?; p‘o? hsiu! p‘o? té,? 
hd 
kot hsiu! kot té2? 
1665 


To say you have done good is not goodness ; but to 


do good is. 
说 好 不 篇 fk 好 


Shno! ‘hao® pu‘ wei? ‘hao’; tso* thao® fang! wei? thao 
1666 


To do good secretly is optional. Lnt.: Bowing in the 
dark is according to every man’s own fancy. 


& NA ob 

‘Hei! ch'ut tso! i 各 jen2? ping2? hsin.! 

1667 

Never go out on the hills to net birds; nor down to 
the waters to poison fishes and shrimps. 




















Wut téng! shan! érh? wang? ch‘in? niao? ; 


bbe 
wut lin? shui? érh? tu? yii? bsja.? 
Norg. 一 This does not mean that you may shoot the birds, as Sir Jno. F. Davis 
-uggests, but that their lives should be spared. 


1668 
Never kill the draught ‘ox; nor throw away written 


paper. | 
«DE Ee : , 

Wut tsai* kéng! niu?; wut ch‘it tzit chi. 
L662 


In the family leave the family ; in the world separate 
from the world. 














_ @ Hi 家 o 世 出 
Tsai‘ chia’ ch*u’ chia'; tsai* shiht ch ua shib.* 
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Note.— ‘‘I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil.”” Jno. 17: 15. 
‘¢We need not bid, for cloister’d cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell ; 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky.” 


—— 16'70 
He does eae Dat ony be told to others. 
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e, & HAs 
uw? shih* a i 3 tui* jén? yen.? 
Nore.—Ssii-ma Wén Kung (Fi) FR iik ZS) said of himself that, ‘All his 
ife ing he had done nothing that he could not tell to others.” 
1671 ——— 
It is easier to run down a hill than up one. 
容易。 上 
Hsia‘ bol yung? ji shang® p‘o! nan.? 
1672 
Surely those who have in ten lives cultivated virtue, 
may cross in the same boat ; as those who have m 
a hundred, may sleep in the same bed. 


ii 
Shih? shih* hsiu! lai? ttung? ch‘uan? tu‘; 


x mK 
pai? sbih* hsiu! lai? kung* chén® mien.? 
1673 —— 
Men will no more be virtuous without exhortation, 
than a bell will sound without being struck. 
= & A A B 
J én? put ch‘iian* pu* shan‘; chung! pu‘ ta? pu* ming.” 
——- 16742 —— 
It is not hard to talk about good ie but to do them. 
x, fF 


Yen? shan‘ fei! nan,? bsing? shan‘ wei? nan.? | 
1675 —— | | 
To save one man’s life is better than to build a seven- 


storied pagoda. 
K- @ HF € t+ RFE ! 


Chiu‘ jén? yi! ming,* shéng* tsao* ch'il chi? fou? t'n.? 
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1676 
His conduct is naturally exalted who will not conde- 
scend to beg. 








oO 
Thy TC a 
Jén? taot wu? ch'in? p‘in® tzii* kao.! 
1677 
To neglect to save life is one of the greatest of crimes. 


a~e 
owen 
o 


Chien‘ ssii? pu‘ chiu, yi! ‘hang? ta4 tsui* 














CHAPTER III. 


REPROOF AND GOOD COUNSEL. 








1678 
If to be right is your desire, 
Then of three aged men enquire. 

要 得 F Bo 三 老 . 

Yao* té? ao, wen4 san! lao.3 
1679 一 一 一 
If to have all things right be your desire, 
Then of three aged men you must enquire. 


ww 





， ， o 4 = 
Fan? shih‘ yao! ‘hao,? hsii! wan4 san! lao.® 
1680 


Although you may never have tasted of bacon, 
You have seen pigs pass and should not be mistaken. 








° 
Mu? yu? ch'ihl jou,* yeh? k‘an* chien* chu! tsou.* 
Nore.— Used by a superior to au inferior, this conveys rebuke. Used by one 


of one’s-self, or by one equal to another, it means that, though lacking actual ex- 
perience, we have a knowledge of whatever is referred to. 


1681 
To reprove one for another’s warning. Lvt.: To beat 
the grass to frighten the snake. 








as ts‘ao® ching! shé.? 

1682 

The same. Jut.: To kill the fowl to frighten the 
monkey. 








ye RE te OK 
Sha! chi! hsia* ‘hou.? 
1683 


The same. Jnt.: He points at Chang Liang and curses 
‘Han Hsin; who does he mean ? 


AN 


“\ 
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指 ie FF RR SF fa. BB HE 节 
Chih? Chang! Liang? ma4 ‘Han? Hsin,* weit cho? shui? lai?? 
Norn.— Chang Liang and ‘Han Hsin, two ministers of Liu Pang (Sil Fp) 
or Kao 73 (高 ne) first of the ‘Han emperors, whose reign datesfrom 206 B. C. 
1684 


The same. Lit.: He points at the great melon and 
curses the gourd. 








we Re He 
Chih? tung! kua! ma‘ hu? 1u0.? 
1685 


The same. Jit.: He points at the mulberry and curses 
the ash. 
ds 


\ a 模 
Chih’ sang! ma‘ ‘huai.? 
1686 — 
A wise man will not reprove a fool. 


: Hm 
Hsien? pu4 tsé? yii.” 
1687 
Faults must be corrected by competent persons. Lit.: 

Crooked trees must eome under the straightening 
hand of the carpenter. 


@ KK WH ADA 


Wan! mu‘ t‘ou? Ls pit yu® chih? mu‘ chiang.‘ 
1688 
You have done it badly Zi Your work is like a rat 


. trap. 
ike 8 HE RHR F 
Tso* te2 hsiang4 ta? lao? shu3 ti! chia‘ tz.’ 
1689 7 
_ Buy a fan to cover your face. 


Ri 局 | 
Mais pa’ shan‘ tzii® ché! lien? 
Note.—Said to another this conveys reproof; said of one’s-self, apology. 
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1690 | 
Your rump is hung with keys, but what gate do you 


keep ? 
aR 管 那 一 有 站 
P%* ku? kaa‘ yao‘ ch‘ih,? 8o8 kuaos na3 yi! mén?? 
Nots.—This is used to convey reproof of neglect of duty. 
1691 
Princes have censors,—fathers, sons that reprove them. 


号 个 = 


= = 














Chiinl yu8 ch‘én? chien,* fut yu? tzii? chien.* 
1692 


It takes little time to reprove a man; but it takes a 
long time to forget reproof. 














mse =F. ORO oe OB 
Shuo! ‘hua‘ shih? tuan®; chi‘ ‘hua‘ shih? ch‘ang,? 
1693 
Flattery is sickness ; reproof is medicine. 
ie 也 下 
- 已 ° B 
Kan! yen? chi? yeh?: k‘u® yen2 yao* yeh? 
1694 








A bitter mouth 3 is good physic. 


mA RR 

了 ng Kou? Bi liang? yao.4 

1895 

Reprove yourself as though seeking for something to 
blame ; reprove your friends as though seeking to 
to excuse oe faults. 


aR Rm 8 OF OR A 温 


Tsé? chi? ché? yii? wu? kuo* chung! ch‘iu? yu? uo." 
R 有 通 
Tsé2 yu? ché? yii? yu? kuot chung! cb'iu2 wu? Eno. 4 
1696 
Stop your mouth, and talk not of the faults and short- 
comings of others: and why should you speak of 
yours to them ? 




















分 
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v may] 
4 


= fiz 
Shou’ Kou? mo‘ t'an2 jén? kuo* tuan?: 


5 fp Ae, 
tzii* tuan® ‘ho? ts‘eng? shuo! yii® jén.? 
1697 
Before is blame others, submit yourself to blame. 





Mo‘ shuo! t'al jen, hsien! shu! liao® tzii* ehi.® 

1698 

Be vexed with yourself that you have neither branch 
nor leaf; do not accuse the sun of partiality. 


T zi‘ ‘hén* wu? chihl yeht ; mo‘ yiian‘ t‘ait yang? psien.1 

1699 

Blame yourself as you would blame others; excuse 
others as you would yourself. 











人 之 必 责 已 
Ts62 jén? cbihl bsinl tsé? chi ; 
eo 2th. 
yiian* chi? chih! hsin! yiian* jén.? _ 
1'700 
Why do not those who are continually judging of other 
men’s faults, turn about and judge themselves ? 








Png? shéng! a ‘hui* liang? jén? tuan,? 
Wy 不 回 SA 
. ‘ho? pu‘ ‘hui? t‘ou? pa? tzii* liang,? 
Notr.—‘' And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Matt. 7: 3. 


—— 1701 
First put yourself right, then others. 





先 rE at, @ 正 他 A 
Hsien! chéng* tzii* chi, Shout chéng‘ t'a! jén.? 
1702 


He who flatters me is my enemy,—who reproves me 
is my teacher. 
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rr oe ae ae EF 
Tao* wu? ‘hao® ché? shih* wu? tsei? ; 
道 吾 恶 
Tao* wu? ot ché* shih4 wu? shib.! 
L703 
To butt against the nose in washing the face. 


Hsi? lien? ait chu* pi? tzi.3 
Nore.—The meaning here is of encountering unpleasantness or danger in 
doing what one ought: for instance, of encountering the dislike of any person of 
whose conduct we have felt bound to make complaint. 


1'704 
He wont listen to my advice. Jnt.: He won’t obey 


my helm. 
不 应 我 的 能 


Put ying* wo? ti! to. 








CHAPTER IV. 


VICES.—_(1) FLATTERY. 








1705 

Only inferiors flatter superiors. At As to flattery, it 
is only given by such as captains of thousands, of 
hundreds, or of fifties. 


把 结 A 38 
Liin? pa! chieh? pn* kuo‘ shih* ch'ien! pai? pa? tsung.$ 
1'706 








On the departure of a high official, to fire a salute of 
Jour guns, is flattery that will not go. 


4 


Pl wR 
Ta* lao* yeh? ch‘u! mén? fang* ssti* p‘ao,* 








£ RAB S 
féng* chéng” pu* tao* chia.! 
1'70'7 
Only to flatter the rich. Zvt.: Only to add fuel toa 
hot stove. 
nt hE BR OK 
Chih’ tsait jé* tsao* li? cho? pa? Shuo. 
1'708 








To try importunately to flatter. Int.: His flattery 
fails, so he adds more salt and pours on more vinegar. 


Mm eA eK B 


A S| 
O! “hung? pa4 kout tien! yen? cho? te‘u.4 


(2) HYPOCRISY AND DECEIT. 








1'709 
He something out of nothing makes ; 
And painteth feet upon his snakes. 


oe 。 as 
Wu? chung! shéng! yu*®; ‘hua! ghé? tien! tsu.2 
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1'710 
If you deceive the aged, do not deceive the young ; 
the deceitful heart is not bright and clear. 


RetERKD KA DA 
Ch'il lao? mo* chil! yu‘: ch‘i! jaem hsinl put ming.” 
——_ 1711 一 一 
Te lacerate one’s skull in order to deceive. 
18 
Tao! p‘o* nao3 ch‘io* p‘ien* jén.? 
Note.—This is sometimes done by knavish beggars in order to extort money. 
1712 -——— 
To point a stag out as a horse. 


Chih? lu* wei?. ma.? 
Notse.—This was done by Chao Kao ( is =o) a powerful but traitorous 


minister of the Ch'in 人 B) dynasty, to his master the emperor Erh shih (= fit). 
Now the saying simply means to deceive. 


: L713 —— 
Sun Wu-k'ung can’t turn his summersets in Bud- 
dha’s palm. 
Hh FH 秒 


Sunl Wut Kung! kén! tou 
FR BH RE BR 心 
ta? put knot Fu? Yeh? pa! chang® hein." 

Nore.—Sun Wu-Kung, deified or canonized monkey, whose summersets are 
said to extend over 108,000 /s. His exploits are related in the Hst-yu-chs ( 西 if 
BL): This proverb is said to mean—you cannot delude me. 

-一 一 一 1714 


It will not do to say yes before a man’s face, and no 
behind his back. 


不 WT i 是 背 非 


Put os mien‘ shih* pei* fei.’ 
1715 
It will not do to say one thing and mean another. 


不 是 必 非 


可 
Put Ko? k‘ou? shih‘ hsin! fei.! 
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—— 1716 
Never burn false incense before a true god, 


面前 


Chén! p'u? sa! mien* 和 _ a shao! chia? hsiang.! 


To deceive the za tnd fear the bad. 


Chi! shan* p‘a‘ 0 





1718 -一 一 一 
Delude superiors ; it is not worth while to delude 
inferiors. 
i Ff A hw F 
Min? shang* pu* man? hsia.* 
一 一 一 1719 一 一 一 
It is not beauty that beguiles men; men beguile 
themselves. 
& RAAB 
Sé* put mi? jén? jén? tzu mi? 
(9) INGRATITUDE. 
1'720 
He freezes my warm blood into an icy cold. 


一 zh 化 & K 蕊 
Yi! chtiang! jé* hsieh* huat wei? ping! t‘an.* 
NotE.—This proverb refers to unappreciated service or kindness. 
——- 1721 一 一 一 
If he had not had a fisherman to lead him on, how 
could he ever have seen je ae 
不 因 wi 父 pn Bl. Ax 蝎 3 iz 
ut yin! yii? fai yin, 3 tgén? 多 chien‘ po! tao.? 
Nore.—These are said to be the words of Tung Kao Kung (He A ZS), 
who thus complaius of the ingratitude of Wu Tzi-heii ( 伍 子 ), a high 


officer in the State of Zstou (48), to whom he had rendered sigual service, but 
by whom his service had been for votten. 
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1'722 

To feed and clothe one’s-self without ever recognising 
the trouble our food has cost the ox,—our clothes 
the weaver. 








em rie FF 
Ch‘ih! fan* put chih! niu? hsin! k‘u'; 


chiiian! i! pu* chib! fang’ mien? jén.” 
1723 
To ae one’s friendship with enmity. 


AUK BH KRU KB 


| 

i 

Put i wo? wei? té? fan? i? wo? wei? ch‘ou.? 
| 

| 

| 

| 








(4) MEANNESS. 





‘L724 
He wants his donkey to travel away, 
But is not willing to give him his hay. 

双 

Yu4 yao4 lii? tz 放 3 tsou* te2 thao,® 

双 
yu! yao! 1ii2 tzii® pu4 ch‘h! tetao.8 
1725 
You cannot endure the great melon, and so you would 
gtind down the small long one. 


无 东 SM. WEE SM F 

Wu? nai tung! kua,! tho? cho! té* ut tzii3 mo? 
1'726 
To promise much and give little. 




















0 i 小 、 $8 
Lie 六 fi ie hsiao® ch'ien.? 
1727 
To show off by making presents with another's pro 


perty. Lit.: To seize another’s cap and throw it 0 
the stage. 
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m BA OF HK TT B 


Chua! pieh? jén? mao‘ tzii® ch‘ii* ta3 ts'aj.3 
1728 


To be generous with other people’s things, and grasp- 
ing with yarn is one’s Own. 


朋 别 人 的 天方 用 自己 前 手 
Yung‘ pieh? jén? ti tat fang’; yung! tziit chi? ti! shou? chin. 
1729 


To toady. Lnt.: To place one’s warm cheek along side 
another’s cold one. 














ah RR OR 

Jé lien? ai? ltngs liens 
L730 
Unable either to use or part with. Zit.:: The monkey 


seizes a piece of ginger,—fears to eat it, because it is 
bitter, throw it away,—and yet cannot part with it. 


wee 
‘Hou? tzii® chien’ tao? yi! k‘uai* chiang! ; 


ee Oe TR BA 得 


ch'ih! liao® p‘at Ja‘ tin! liao* yu4 shé® put t 
| 1731 
To slight. Zat.: To throw into a tub of cold water. 














Tu! teait léng? shui? p'én? ] chtii* liao.’ 





(5) QUARRELLING AND VIOLENCE, 








1732 

Cat’s paw. Jnt.: Borrowing Ch'in soldiers with Ts‘ou’s 
to fight, 

He scatters his bitter resentment outright. 


fe ok BO 


气 出 通 
Chieb* Ch‘in? fa! T's‘ou,? man4 ch‘it ch‘u! t‘ou.4 
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1733 
With monkeyish excitement, like a leopard leaping, 
He demands with blows to have all that’s in ‘our 


keeping. 
cs ‘N e 恶 要 
‘Hou? chi? pao‘ t‘iao,t ch‘iang? ta? of yao.4 
1734 


“Man alive’s a trifle,—like a blade of grass; 
Kill him though, and then see what will come to pass.” 


A OH 
Jsait shéng! shib* yi! kén! ts‘ao?; 
a 
ssii® liao’ shih* yi! ko* pao.’ 
1735 
When against any your anger glows, 
Be sure you never do come to blows, 




















怒 
Yii? jén? fa? nu, ch‘ieh* mot chéng! tou.‘ 
1736 


One thread of the feeling of kindness retain, 
And more pleasant will be your meeting again. 








. i -- 
Jén? ch'ing2 lin? yi! hsien,* chiu? ‘hou* ‘hao* hsiang! chien.* 


1737 








To excite a quarrel. Jt.: To set on a dog to worry a pig. 


we 狗 BR AB 


So! kou3 yao® chu.! 


L738 








They are not good fists which fight, nor good words 


which curse. | 
A et * 0A RR 好 SB 
ee iH x 2 thao’ ch'iian,) hsiang' mat wu? ‘hao% yen? 
1739 
A hopeless quarrel. Int.: A cock fighting a rock. 
si 


iw AF 
Chi! tzii? yii? shih? tzi> tou.4 
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1'740 


When the heron and oyster quarrelled, the fisherman 
got the benefit. | 
coe eR A BH 
Yii? pang‘ hsiang! ch‘th? yii? jén? té? lit 
A741 


When a road is uneven, those who live on each side 
level it. 
路 道 不 平 ， 
Lu‘ taot pu‘ p‘ing? p‘ang? A ch'an? bsiu.! 


Norr.—This is said when bystanders take up an ill-used man’s quarrel, and 
punish for him his oppressor. 




















1742 
Never quarrel with a woman. 


Re 不 可 与 女 图 
Nan? put k‘o? yii® nii? tou.4 
1743 


Never fight a knife with an axe. 
Naw a 
Tao! put ko? 这 fu? tou.* 
174.4 


Intimate with few affairs, you will have but few 
troubles ; acquainted with many men, you will 
have many quarrels. 

少 em Hh 少 

Chih! shih* shao* shih? fan? nao? shao®: 
HASSE 2 ES 
shih* jén? to! ch‘u‘ shih* fei? to. 

1745 

A quarrelsome family neighbours despise; quarrel- 
some neighbours slander each other. 




















v 7 
Chia! chung! pu* ‘ho? lin? li? cb'il; 
men Hh BR 是 


lin? li? put ‘ho? shuo! shib‘ fei 
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1746 ———— 
Convert great quarrels into small ones, and small ones 


into nothing. 
化 ho» 事 化 # 
Ta‘ shih* ‘hua* hsiao3，bsiao3 shih‘ Shua* wu.? 
1747 一 一 
A. fiddling business ! 


Ch'é’ ‘hut ch‘in? ti! shih,* 
Norg. 一 I don’t wonder that this illustration is used to express a vexatious 
quarrel ; for fiddling in China is worse than organ-grinding at home. 


L748 
One may reconcile enmities, but not produce them. 
不 Oe 
Yiian! ch‘ou? k‘o? chieb,? put k‘o? chieh.? 
1749 
Whoever curses a Kiangst man, insults the public 
generally. 


B- @ 江 WHR AR AD 

Ma* yi! shéng! Chiang! Hsi! lao? piao® ta* chia! yus fén! .， 
Norre.—This is essentially a Hupeh proverb. About the beginning of the: 

present dynasty, two rebels, Li Chih-chténg (2S 至 BRR) and Chang Hsier- 


chung (fe 先 HR), devastated this province, and left so few of the inhabitants: 
alive that it had to be repopulated with Kiangsi men. So that for a Hupeh man, 
to curse a Kiangsi man, is to curse an old relation, and to offend the public. 


| 
1750 | 
To anchor in order to quarrel. 

me Hh OM Me OB | 

Wan! tao? ch‘uan? shé? ma.4 | 
— 1751 | 

Kach half of the riven bamboo smokes. 





破 人 竹 @ RK IA 
Pi! p‘o* chu? tsung® chia! yen.1 
Notr.—Said of men who, when a quarrel is over, retain some remains of calonc._ 
1752 —— | 
Draw your bow but do not discharge the arrow ; for it 


1s not so effective to strike ag to frighten a man. 
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BAO 放 

K‘ai! kung! %, fang* Ao 

打 人 不 如 ow 人 

ta® jao2 pu* ju? hsiat jén? ch'iang.? 
17753 


Quarrels cannot escape the verdict of public opinion. 
2 


Shih‘ fei! nan? t‘ao? chung? kou.3 

1754 

Neither beat a man on a wound, nor curse him about 
a disgrace. 




















i, mot ta’ jén? tung‘ ch'u4 ; 
Bm S B® A 
ma‘ mo* ma‘ jén? hsiu! ch‘u.* 
1'755 
The old man claims to be right, and the old woman 
to be more so. 
RR 公 
Kung! uo! kong? A, if ey E, z Kes shee? 








1756 . | 
Lips wound the heart, as when a mosquito provokes 
a rap from a fan. | 


mt wa Tt. BH A 必 
Wen? ch‘ung? tsao! shan‘ ta tsui? shang! jén? bein.* 
1'75'7 . 
Indiscriminate cursing. Jnt.: One bamboo pole beats 
a whole boat-load of people. 








Yi! chu? ‘thao! tzii® ta’ yi! ch‘uan*® ue 
1'758 | 
If you are offended with a person, you must tell him 

what for. | 


怪 A AE HA 知 


Kuai‘ jén? hsii! yao‘ pei® jén? chih,! 
1'759 
Two scholars fighting for a pencil. 
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Liang? kot hsiao? shéng! ta? chia* wei* pi.’ 
Nore.—This is another and very well knuwn specimen of the innuendo. The 


two last words, identical in sound with He wh ‘it is impossible,’ are used to 
convey that meaning ; the rest of the proverb ueed not be spoken. 


——_ 1'760 —— 
When men come face to face, their differences vanish. 


Shib‘ p‘a* tang! mien.‘ 





(6) SELFISHNESS. 


—— 1761 —— 
Each for himself doth his hunger satisfy ; 
Each for himself # obliged to live and die. 


fy 


Ko! jén? ch‘ih! fant ko* jén? pao’: 
各 人 生死 各 人 了 
Ko* jén? shéng! ssii3 ko4 jén? liao.$ 
1762 
Coveting another's measure of rice, you lose full six 
months’ keep ; 


Whilst wrangling over a quarter of pig, you lose 4 
flock of sheep, _ 


he-AKK WH FF 
T'an! t'al yi! ton? mi® shih! ch'iieh* pan‘ nien? liang’; 


ound * =e 


fits 1 KR - BF 
Chéng! ttal yi! chiao? tun2 fan? shih! yi! ch‘tin? yang? 
1763 ——— 
Fields are vain and lands are vain, 
Men so briefly them retain. 
Gold is vain, silver is vain, 
Dead, you cannot them regain. . 
Wives are vain, and children vain, : 
In Hades they neer meet again. 
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AH za 
Tien? yeh? k‘ung! tit yeh? kung,’ 
多 pt 
‘Huan! liao? to! shao’ chu? jén? wéng.! 
nie Je 


Chin! 人 1 vin? 也， = 1 
in! yeh* k ungl yin? yeh? k‘uag, 


| A 
Ssit? Shout ‘ho? ts'éng? tsait shou® chung, 


=x 也 空子 

Chi! yeh? k‘ung! tzii? yeh? k‘ung,! 
wEEs y 
芮 ae cn Oe 
“Huang? chien? lut shang* pu* hsiang! féng.? 
1'764 


Its every man for himself, 
In the common struggle for pelf. 
各 f tH ok Bh Kh Bi 我 
Ko! shih‘ ko,* ni® ka* ni,®? wo? ku* wo.’ 
| 1'765 
Go you along your great highway, and I'll get across 
my one-pole bridge. 


你 走 你 的 阳 天 大 
Ni® tsou4 nia ti! yang? kuanl ta* 1u,* 
我 过 KR AB AK 
wo? kuot wo? ti! tu? mut ch'jao.? 
1'766 


Other men’ s glaring eyes do not affect your eyes; other 
men’s stupidity does not affect your family. 


mm 不 水 你 目 


Tal jén? hsien* hsien4 pu* shé* ni? mu4: 


及 你 是 


_ tat shib* In! Iu! put shét ni? wu.! 
1767 


| “Do not neglect your own, in order to weed another's 
field.” 


























zr: FA 
a. Cal 四 ry Ld ® 
Wut shé* chi? érh? yiin? jén? chih! t'ien.? 
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1'768 
Every fisherman with the great net has his own spot. 








Bast cre? tt shou? fou vou? 

1'769 

To act selfishly. Zt: Both feet and hands bend 
towards the bosom. 








Chiao® wan! shou® wan! wang? ‘huai? li? wan.! 
1L'7'70 
The stag-hunter will not look at the hare. 


Cha? Ju? ché? put ku‘ én 
L771 
To grasp at gain regardless of suffering inflicted on 

others. Zvt.: To gouge out another's eye fearless of 














blinding him. | 
fal 上 ®t TA 
Kua® yen? ching! put p‘a* hsia.? 





1'7'72 

When there is important business to be transacted, he 
spares himself the trouble ; but let him hear of a 
little profit, and he will risk his life to get it. 





Fi 身 而 加 
Kan? ta‘ shih* hsi? shén! érh? pit; 


Boob AO @ 而 来 
wén? hsiao® lit wang? ming‘ érh? Iai.? 
17'73 








He who covets small gain, well hardly be able to ac- 
complish great transactions. 


& 小 利 。 大 事 Li 

Tan’ t'u? hsiao8 lit ta* sbih* nan? ch‘éng.? 

L'7'74 i 
He only throws that die which brings in the wealth. | 








tye 
Ta® chin‘ i kua.4 | 
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1'7'75 
Since men live not a hundred years, it is vain to 
scheme for a thousand. 


人 RGR Be 1 作 


Jén? wa? pai? suit shou,* wang? tsot ch‘ien! nien? chi. 
1'7'76 . 
Naked we come, and naked we go. 











ks 而 来 赤身 而 法 
Ch'ih4 shén! érh? Iai,? ch‘ih* shén! érh? chiii.4 
Note.—This sentiment, exactly like that expressed by Job (1: 21.), is intend- 
ed to act as a check on covetousness, 


1'7'7'7 


Man goes empty-handed when his work on earth 
is done. 








. 世 界 fk 5c 空 去 
Shibt chieh* tso* wan? k‘ung! shous ch'ti. 
1'7'78 








He who fills his boxes and trunks with clothes, only 
lays them up for others; for how can he live to 
wear each one of them out ? 

a i eA RR 

Ying? bsiangl man® lung? tit jén? ts‘ang?; 

" # 件 件 SF 到 老 

‘ho? ts‘éng? chient chien* ch‘uan! tao‘ lao.8 

1779 

Of all the noble houses of the past, one half in ruins 
lie, overgrown with grass. 

4 = ) 
Ts‘ung? Jai? to! shao*® ‘hao? lou? t'ai,? 
bn ch‘éng? wa! lit shéng! ch‘ing! ts‘ao.® 

1'780 

There is more money on earth than you can gain; 
and more offices in the palace than you can fill. 

- SS N 
Shih* shang* chiens to! chuan‘ pu‘ chin‘; 


eB 多 做 不 了 


ch‘ao? 1i3 kuanl to! tso* pu‘ liao.3 
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17821 ’ 
There is no one to sweep a common hall. 


A © BH RAR 


A 
Kung! chung*'t‘ang? wu! wu? jén? sao.3 














1'782 

First yourself, afterwards others. 
o & 

Hsien! yu* tzii* chi,? ‘hou‘ yu® t‘a! jén.? 
1783 








Don’t boast of being first, for others indeed are before 


you. 
英 道 f 早 。. 更 A Hf 人 
Mo‘ tao* chiin! hsing? tsao,: = yu® tsao® of jen? 


(J) SLANDER. — 








1'784 
Slander rises from nothing but a great deal-of chatter; 
As offence comes from meddling with another man’s 
matter. 
rey: Oo y= SS 
Shih* a chih? weit to! k'ail k'ou? ; 
{i 
Fan? nao chieh! yin! ch‘iang? cb'nl t'ou.? 

1785 
His winds and waves may rise, I shall still sit secure 


in my fishing terrace. 
fe “& 3) AS 


Jan4 ttal feng! lang! ch'i,? wén? tso! tiaot yii fai2 
NoTE.—Said by one conscious of innocence amidst slander. 


1'786 














Slander slits pantaloons. 
J 


Tiao! shih* po! fei! ssii} ku! tzi.§ 
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SLANDER. 


1787 
How can be I guilty of crime, since I never stirred out 
of my house ? 











Tso! tsait wul li fant yeh.* 
NOTE. —-Said in contradiction of slander. 
1788 
Slander spreads like fire. Lit.; Light a fire in seven 
places, and eight will burn to smoke, 
te wh KA RB 
Chit! ch‘u* fang* ‘huo® pa! ch‘ut hoe 类 ， 
1'789 
Baseless slander. Lnt.: To have waves three feet high 
without wind, and thunder in a level plain. 














Gre oe = Rk Fi —- BB 
u? féng! gan! ch'ih? lang,! ping? tit yi! shéng! lei? 
1'720 
Slander may injure any cause, 


oa 


— 


一 4 
Bhih* p‘a* yi! chiit yen.? 
L791 
What man, behind his back, is not spoken against ? 
And who, before others, does not speak against men ? 


AR RA BR 


Shui? jén? pei* ‘hou* wu? jén? shuo!? 




















, 不 BR 
na® Kot jén? ch‘ien? pu4 shuo! jén? ? 
1792 
Those who slander, are slanderers. 
KX RM 是 非 者 便 是 是 非 人 
Lai? shuo! shih! fei! cha? pien‘ shih‘ shih‘ fei! jén.? 
1'793 








Slander i is of daily occurrence, but if nobody would 
listen to it, it would soon cease. 


ft HAF Be RR, 
Shib* fei! chung! jiht yu,? put t'ing! tzit jan? wu2 


e 
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—— 17942 —— 


Don't wait for slander to enter your ears, lest it turn 
former love into hatred. 


Mo‘ tai‘ shih* fei! lai? ju* érh,8 





“Ww H RK 
ts‘ung? ch‘ien? én! ai* fans wei? ch'ou? 
—— 1'795 


One may leap into the Yellow River, and yet not be 
washed clean. 


ce 黄河 洗 不 清 
Tiaot té? ‘Huang? ‘ho? hbsi3 pu‘ ching! 


Nors.— The meaning is that one cannot clear one’s-self of slander. 








1'796 
Idle rumours are rife amongst the men of 7's‘ou. 
多 if 
Ts'ou3 jén? to! yao.? 
Nore.—This saying is not so complimentary to the Hupehk and Hunan men 


as another, written over the entry to the Wu-chang examination Hall; namely 
3 as 有 材 ‘only the men of Zs*ow possess talent.’ 
—— 1797 —— 
What is said to a man’s face is not slander. 
@ Ww 说话 不 成 是 非 
Tang! mien* shuol ‘hua‘ pu‘ ch'eng2? shiht fei. 
— 1'7398 —— 
Slander may spring up without a cause. 


. 平和 白地 壮族 言 


Psing2 pai? tit teaot yao? yen? , 


7 1'799 
Idle slanders los not affect wise men. 
i 言 . 动 智 者 
Yao? yen? me tung* cbibt ché.? 
1800 

















ven and injures Reason in the first degree. 





To be fond of talking of female scandals, wounds Hea-; 





| 
| 
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第 一 天 fF 理 
Ti* yi! shang! tienl thai‘ 3 


=, 
= 


oe. chiang? Le Jae fie ae 
SO 1801 
The tawny cur barks behind one’s back. 








a BR 
“Huang? ch'iian3 pei* thou‘ fei 
1802 
When the ear will not listen, the heart escapes sorrow. 
Hm See. 
Erh’® pu‘ ting! tu? put fan.? 
1803 
Unheeded slander. Znt.: When the root is deep, winds 
rage unheeded ; can slanting moonbeams trouble an 
upright tree ? 
Le eth ft 风 动 
én! shenl pu‘ p‘a® féng! yao? tung‘: 
e Em ee 月 影 
shu‘ chéng* ‘ho? ch‘ou? yiieh* ying? hsieh? ? 
1804 
To throw the blame of one’s faults on others. Lit.: To 
drag Chang and pull Lr. 
it fe th 
Ch‘é? Chang! la! Li.4 
1805 
Don’t blame others for your own faults. 
人 


ot 


A | 
Tzii* chi? yu® ts‘o* hsiu! kuai* pieh? jén.? 
































(8) STEALING. 








1806 
To break through brass and iron walls, 
Only for more exertion calls. 


mR FRE 点 力 
ree ob? tiehs pi? chih® yao! feit tien? 1i.! 
1807 


Some duck-egg shells have been scattered by the wind; 
You've lost a little property, but never mind. 








Rh Be 人 & 
Féng! ch‘ui’ ya! tan* k‘o'; he ch‘ii# jén? an! lo.* 
1808 


With a thief arrest his stolen store ; 
With a whore arrest her paramour. 


m ZR EZ @ 


Na? tsei? yao‘ na? tsang'; na? chien! yao* na? shuang.! 
1809 


Thieves steal in the rain, but not when it snows; 
Not in the moonlight, but when the wind blows. 














Y 
‘Tou! yii® pu‘ tou! hsiieh®; t'ou! féng! pu‘ t‘ou! yiieh. 
1810 — | 
Having lost anything do not suspect men of stealing it. 
A 。 








Shih! wat nan2 i? jen.? 
1811 
Everybody has a black pig. 








‘Hei! mao? chn? érh? chia! chia! yu.3 
Norg. 一 This is used to repel a charge of theft. 
1812 


All the clothes in the box are counted. 
er 
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箱 FER EA 件数 
Hsiang! tzii® lis i} shang! yu® chien‘ shu.4 
Nore.—This is a caution against prigging. 
1813 
He who steals fowls and dogs, will never change his 
disposition. 
wl 糖 不 


%: if 性 
Tou! chi mo! kou8 tsung* ont ne hsing.* 
1814 
Nothing in the end is got by thieving. 


FS 
Tou! té lit érh? Shout yu? ‘hai.4 
1815 
Robbers get plundered by thieves. 




















| Al 
Chiiang® tao* yiit cho? tsei? ta’ chieh.? 
1816 


A thief who is a stranger, must employ an accomplice 
who is not one. 











Yiian3 tsei2 pit yao* chin‘ chiao.8 
L817 





Though thieves infest the streets, if they have no 
stolen goods, not one of them can be convicted, 


街 走 。 无 央 Hh et RB 
Chsiang? tao* yen? chieh! tsou,* wu? tsangl pat ting* teui.* 
1818 
Gambling is the source of robbery. 








Tu? ché? tao* chihl yiian.? 
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(9) VARIOUS. 


—— 1819 —— 


Sweet as a biscuit is a damsel of sixteen ; 

But her loins are girded with a death- -dealing blade. 
Notwithstanding we see not men’s heads dropping off, 
Yet, darkly, in the marrow, her havoc is made, 


—~ A A 8 DL OR 


Erh* pa! chia! jén? t% ssii* sul; 


Yao! chien! chang‘ chien* chan? fan? fu. 


OR A OG 人 OSA 


Sui! jan’ put oe jén? tou? lo 


ie fi 


An‘ ji3 ts‘ui! 名 Ku? sui? k‘u.! 


Nora.—I have purposely given a free translation of this proverb; the moral of 
it is good; even the original is not plainer than many of the proverbs of So- 
lomon, and it closely resembles that one found in Proverbs, 7: 26. 


1820 


Only dispense with your face, 
Yow'll do all evil with grace. 








一 as KE 
. i, lien? yi! pa pai? shih* tat chi? 


1821 ——— 


He who whores and gambles till he wastes his fortune, 
When his purse is empty must come to a stop. 


i i 家 Ob ge. Oe A 然 体 


Ptiao? tu3 chia! ts‘ai? chin,* nang? k‘ung! tzii* jan? hsiu.? 
18223 —— 
Leisure breeds lasciviousness. : 





Fl 思 ew 


T? tse? ast! yin.” 











VARIOUS. . 30% 


1823 
Water once spilt cannot be gathered up again; pas-| 
sions once are can me ee 











Shui? yi! oie a 不 ， keos a, Bs. 
mM —- HM AW KR 
. bsing* yi! tsung* tsé? put ko? fan.3 
L824 
Vicé cannot be concealed. Lit.: An ugly daughter-in- 
law cannot conceal that fact from' her mother-in-law. 














锡 不见 A 
Ch‘ou® hsi2 fu‘ nan? mien* pu‘ chien4 kung! po? ti! mien.* 
1825 


I look indifferently at you, as at ‘a crab, wondering 
how long you will be able to carry on your perverse 
practices. 


但 将 mR a 
Tan‘ chiang! léng? yen’ kuan! p‘ang? ‘hai,’ 。 
你 横 行 ,到 
Kan‘ ni? “haogt hsing? tao* chi3 shib.? 
1826 
Depraved conduct. Int.; A wry-mouthed man blows 
a trumpet with deflected breath. 








re bn 
Wai? tsoais ch‘ui! la? pa! hsieh? ch‘.+ 
1827 
Accidental transgression is called error; wilful trans- 
gression, sin. 


偶然 犯 事 吓 fh 


Ou3 jan’ fan‘ shih‘ chiao‘ tso* kuo‘; 
立 必 犯法 By 
li* bsinl fan* fa® chiaot tso* o.* 
1828 
What is done ignorantly is not sin. 


A i HR B 


Put chih' ché? pu* wei? tsui.* 
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L829 ° 
Men may not be one day without employment. 
| AAW - BR 

Jén? pu* k‘o® yi! jih* wu? yeh.4 
L830 
He who will not work shall not eat. 


es BR 停 日 
Ting? shou? chiu* tag? k‘ou.5 
Nore.—‘‘ This we commanded you, that if any would not work, neither should 
he eat.” 1 Thess. 8: 10, 

















CHAPTER V. 


VIRTUE AND VICE. 








1831 
Mercy is the root and core ; 
Opportunity the door. 

a 本 。 方 

下 z 习 2 pei! wei? pén®; fang! pien4 wei? mén.? 

1832 

To act upright is the réle, 

Of every god, and human soul. 








正 站 BA, FE 篇 
Changt chih? wei? jén,? chéng* chih? wei? ho 
1833 


They prosper who on virtue’s aid depend ; 
Who trust in vice reach an untimely end. 








f & 者 昌 。 uw 者 6G 
Ssii* té? ché? ch‘ang!; ssii* ni* ché? wang.® 
1834 
Following virtue is an ascent steep ; 
Following vice a precipitous leap. 


从 Fi F Bw 
Ts‘ung! skan* ju? téng!: ts‘ung! of ju? péng.? 
1835 
It is a little thing to starve to death; it is a serious 

matter to lose one’s virtue. 














5; hh Fk HH BK 
O* ssii® ti’ shih‘ hsiao3 ; shih! chieh? ti! shih‘ ta.‘ 
1836 








Hold benevolence and righteousness important, and 
death, in comparison, light. 


z fC 装 。 “a 
Chung‘ jén? ji olf ssiis —- 
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1837 
Better die than ¢urn your back on Reason. 
es ee ee 
Ning? ssti® put k‘o® peit 1i3 =. 
1838 


Benevolence, Righteousness, Propriety, Wisdom, and 
Fidelity, are the principles which ought to be fol- 














lowed. 
cu eT FF. BH BS 3 
Jén? 让 li chih* hsin,t 13 so* tang! tsun.! 
1839 


Let there be plenty of food and clothing, and pro- 
priety and righteousness will flourish. 


足 而 ROR R 
了 shih? tsu2 érh? ‘hou‘ li? i* hsing.! 
1840 
Accept your destiny ; do your duty ; be satisfied with 
your position ; and obey the voice of Heaven. 








Vo o HF e a 
Shou? ming*; an! fén'; shun‘ shih‘; t‘ing! t‘en.! 
| 1841 - | 
Men must set their minds on being honest and straight- 
forward. 








14 
Chu! oh 各 Hi, chih? e 
1842 


Fear not when men speak evil of you; fear lest you 
should do evil. 








Pu‘ p‘a‘ shuo! ‘huai* liao*; chiu* pia4 tso* Shuai‘ liao! 

18438 

In our aetions we should accord with the will of 
Heaven; in our words we should consult the feel- 
ings of men. 
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作 月 天 理 
Tso‘. shih* hsii! bsiin2. tien! 1i3; 
言 2 WA WH 
ch‘u! yen? yao* shun‘ jén? hsin.! 
1844 
Truth must always be true, and falsehood a 
不 得 ， 假 的 OK 
Chen! ti! chia? pu4 té,? chia? ti! chén! “ 全 
1845 
Virtue practised to be seen is not real virtue; vice 
which fears to be seen is real vice. 
AP K 不 号 
Shan‘ yii jén? chien* pu‘ shih* chén! shan‘; 
te 7s nH 是 KS 
Of k‘ung® jén? chih! pient shib* ta‘ o.4 
1846 
Better be upright and want, than wicked and have 
superabundance. 


# T © ht ee 7 OD Wh A 价 , 
Ning? k‘o chéng* érh? pu‘ tsu,? put k‘o® hsieh? érh? yu? yii.? 
184'7 
Never lose virtue, nor promote vice. 


= 不 可 Fe, ie mh W 
Shant put k‘o® shih!, o* pn Ko- chang.* 
1848 
All vice avoid, all virtue follow. 


mi fo RR 器 * fF 


Chu! o* mo? tso,* chung* shan‘ féng* hsing.? 
1849 
Virtue is the foundation of happiness, vice the presage 


of misery. 
mth Be Wm 2 Ik 


Shan4 nais fu? chih’ chi'; o* nai* ‘huo* chih! chao.* 















































CHAPTER VI. 


VIRTUES.._-(1) CONCESSION AND FORBEARANCE. 


1850 
Forbearance is a noble word ! 
Above its head behold a sword. 
Whoe’er in this is like Chang Kung 
Must happy be and never bored. 


a, . 
Jén® tztit kao! jans tzti* kao!! 


BH 一 把 
可 ans tzii* t‘ou? shang‘ yi! ba3 tao.l 
BA tt *k R DB RB 
Wei? jén? néng? hsiaot Chang! Kung! jén,® 
Am KR wf RR 
Tzii* jan? k‘uai* Shuo? wu? fan? nao.’ 
Nore.— Chang Kung was a certain superior man noted for writing out one 
hundred instances of the application of the word ‘‘ Forbearance,” as well as for his 
own exemplification of its meaning. 


18521 
Forbear! a snow mountain though ten thousand 
chang high, 
Melts into a river soon as the sun’s in the sky. 


Jén‘ t'a! hsiieh? shan! kao! wan‘ chang, 

T'ai* yang? yi! ch‘u! ua4 chee? chiang.} 

Nore.—One Chang is equal to 10 Chinese feet, or to 11 feet 9 inches English. 

Kao wan chang, however, is a general term for any lofty height. An inscription 

at the front of the principal peak of the Wu-tang shan informs the visitor that it 
is Wan chang kao. 

1852 
Imitate Chang Kung, who wrote so much on For- 


bearance. 
A&E BR 


<5 
Hsiao* Chang! Kung! to! shu! jén® tzii.S 
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1853 
Forbearance under a slight provocation, may save one 
a hundred days’ trouble. 








a 得 一 之 ” 氟 

Jén®? te2? yi! shih? chih! ch‘i,4 

免 得 百 

mien? té? pai? jih* chbihl yu.! 
1854 


A moment’s want of forbearance may prove a life- 
long regret. 
> bm 和 终身 之 | B 
Shao® chien! fu? jins chung! shén! chih! hsiu.l 
1855 
Endure provocation, repress wrath, forgive an offence, 
and yield a point. 











i Flo 一 
Jen? yi! chit 4 hsi? yi! nao,‘ 
@- 2-% 
jao? yi! cho,? tuit yi! pu.‘ 
1856 
When it is proper to forbear, forbear. 
得 a, 且 和 外。 
Té? jen? ch‘ieh® jen? té? nait ch‘ieh® nai.* 
1857 


Want of forbearance causes small offences to become 


great. 

不 Won 不 iit. 小 

Put jén® put nai,* hsiao® shih* ch'éng? ta. 
1858 
The very word ‘‘ Forbearance” is precious in a house. 


3 
NA 


Jén® tzii* chia! chung! pao. 

1859 

Without forbearance you will be in trouble at once; 
think twice and you will have nought to fear for a 
hundred years. 
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ABRB-H A Ba BHR HR 妨 
Pu‘ jén® yi! shih? yu3 ‘thuo‘; san’ ssi! pai® suit wu? fang’ 
1860 
Throw off restraint, indulge fits of passion,—and suf- 
fer loss; have a forbearing thoughtful mind,—and 

avoid sorrow. 


态 意 发 狂 fH k Ab DB it RB 
Tzu! i* fa! k‘uang® yu? shib!: yu? bsinl jén? nait wu? yu.) 
1861 
Whoever is willing to suffer, covets not another's ad- 


vantage. 
3 不 估 便 半 
Chb'ihbl k‘uei! shih* pu‘ chan‘ pien4 i.? 
1862 
To show mercy is reckoned man’s duty; to win is 
reckoned man’s ingenuity. 
个 jén? suant jén? chihl pen3; 
ke jén? suant jén? cbihl chi.! 
1863 
Lifelong concession of road and dyke ; neither loses a 
hundred paces, nor a single plot. 
“« & £ RA HE A YD 
Chung! shén? jang* ln4 pu* wang? pai? pu*s 
chung! shén! jang* pan* pu‘ shih’ yi! tuan.* 
1864 —— 
He will neither concede on the road nor at a feast. 
fT A BR EK BE 砍 
Hsing? pu‘ jang* lu,* tso* put jang* hsi.? 
. 1865 ——— 
You may walk your horse over a general's or a pre- 
mier’s neck ; and pole your boat in the belly ofa 
duke or marquis. 
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将 相 项 RH € & 
Chiang’ hsiang* hsiang* t'ou? k anl tsou* ma; 

公 b 
Kung! ‘hou? tu? 1i3 ‘hao® chang‘ ch‘uan.? 

Nore.—This strange proverb is intended to express the boundless generosity and 
forbearance of the gentlemen mentioned. 


1866 
Affect a little indistinctness, rather than insist upon 
absolute correctness. | 








放 KR Hi 不 可 RR 
Fang* mo! ‘hu? bh? put ko? ting? chén. I 
1867 








Here on earth it is noble to yield even one step; and - 
it is happiness to treat men with even a little 


generosity. 
世 Be 
Chiu? shih* jang* x pu! wei? kaol; 
显 


tait jén? k‘uan! yi fenl shib! mi, 
1868 — 
One may give way to another, and bear with his 
bluster ; not from weakness but for self-control. 


SAE RB. + 己任 他 强 

Jang* jén? fei! wo3 jo,* shou® chi? jén‘ tial ch'iang.? 

1869 

I yield not for fear, but because I’m not fool enough 
to risk imprisonment. . 


ATF RK Bt me AF 


' Jao? jén? fei! wo? jo,* ch'ih? Shan‘ jut lao? mén? 
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(2) CONTENTMENT. 





18'70 

With enough to eat three times a day you must a 
ways be content ; 

And down with your sail when a steady wind has 
long time kept it bent. 


= ui 





Pao’ ts‘an! san! fan‘ chang? chih! tsou?; 
4 


Lé? yi! fan! féng! pien* k‘o? shou.? 
1871 
A constantly contented mind 

Free from disgrace you'll always find. 








in B® 身 , 不 怕 
Chih! tsu? ch‘ang? tsu,? chung! shén! pu* ju.* 
18'72 
Having | obtained your wish be content. 
得 意 不 可 H 
各 it put k‘o? tsai* wang3 
88'73 


Be content with what is sufficient to pass over the 
present time. 














Jén? shéng! té? kuo* sui? shih? kuo.* 
1874 
Compared with superiors I have less, but compared 
with inferiors [ have more, 

; tt FET BR 

Pe shang* put tsu,? pi> bsiat yu® yii.? 
- 1875 
Be content with whatever you have. 


4 














2 7 2s 
Té kuot ch‘ieh? kuo.4 
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(3) FILIAL PIETY. 








1876 
First of virtues, as all books confess, 
Filial piety and righteousness. 


a FBAB Xe 
Chiien! chin! wan! tien,® hsiao* i* we)? bsien 
1877 








Of a myriad virtues filial piety is the frst 


Wan’ shant hsiaot wei? hsien.! 
1878 
Of a myriad vices fornication is the chief; of a hun- 
dred. virtues, filial piety is the first. 
Bee BB. 昌 
Wan! of yin? wei? shou’; pai® hsing? hsiao* wei? hsien.t 
1879 
Filial piety moves heaven and earth. 
. tp 
Hsiao* hein? kan? tung‘ t'ien! ‘ho? ti, 
1880 
A filial son is the joy of his father. 
44> ty 
T zi? bsiao* fut bsinl kuan.! 
1881 
One unfilial son involves nine others in ruin. 


























pm 


Yi! tzii? put bsiao* chiu® tzti? chieh! mieh.* 








1882 
When the son lacks dutifulness, the daughter-in-law 
lacks filial piety. 
名 


KRW RK # 
Erh? pu‘ bsien2 hsi? pu‘ hsiao.4 
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(4) GENEROSITY AND KINDNESS. 








1883 
Who constantly gives, dees always possess ; 
His riches and honours never grow less. 


ae 2 ch? us fut kuei* cheng! a 
Norse.—“ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth.” Prov. 11: 24. 
1884 
Instruction impart, men’s vices to correct: 
And give of your money, their good to effect. 

格 人 非 


Ch'ui? hsiin4 这 ko? jén? fei 








Sun? tzii! i? ch‘éng? jén? mei.’ 
1885 
Always leave some way of escape to the erring. 


留 一 和 粮 2 B 
Wan! shih! liu? yi! hsien* chib! lu’ 
1886 
To call up a breeze that all may be cooled. 
weke 
a 
‘Huan! ch'i? féng! lai? ta‘ chia} liang.? 




















1887 
For one good deed to forget a hundred bad ones. 
人 一 # BH 


Chien‘ jén? yi' shan,* wang‘ cht? pai® fei. 








1888 
To conduct a blind man over a bridge. 


Chien! hsia? tzi® kuo chao? 
1889 
To stint mee ang treat others generously 


厚 te 别 


Keol Jus hen i 3 “hou‘ tai? a ene 
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1890 
A star, however willing, cannot help the moon. 








星 不 月 
Yu® hsingl pu‘ néng? ohaot yueh. 

Nore.—In this proverb there i isa play on the word 是 hsing, ‘star,’ which is 
almost identical] in sound with 心 Asin, ‘ heart.’ 
1891 | 
To light one’s lantern for another man. 








打 Ge Hh BWA 

工 a8 téng! lung? chao* pieh? jén.? 
1892 
Look not on the et face, but on Buddha's face. 


Ae aug chin! mien‘ k‘an‘* fe, 2 mien.4 
Nore.—Here the ‘‘ gilt face” represents any offender, ‘‘ Buddha’s face” any 


intercessor; and the request is that for the intercessor’s sake the offender may be 
forgiven. 














1893 
“Help men in their necessities, and rescue them from 


danger.” 


SAE RAS 危 

Chit jén? chih! chi,? chiu* jén? chih! wei.? 

1894 

It is only kindness, and not severity, which can im- 
press at the distance of a thousand miles. 








. 8, fT 里 人 情 
Gis yu® ch‘ien! li? jén? ch‘ing,? 
ae yu? chien! 1i® wei! féng.! 
1895 
Better not do kindnesses at all, than do them in the 

hope of recompense. 


B. 名 co ng he, 如。 aoe x 5.2 én. 

1896 

Do continually acts of kindness; perform every sort 
of secret virtue. 
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7 2, 
Hsing? shih? shih? chih! fang! pien‘; 
作 险 
tso* chung* chung‘ cbihl yin! kung. 
1897 
To row with the stream in doing a favour. 








Shunt shui® t‘ni! chou! tso* jén? ch‘ing.? 


Nots.—For instance,—to give wine to one who is fond of it, or books to one 
fond of study, 





1898 
Kindness is greater than law. 





Jén? ch ing? tat kuo* wang? fa.3 
1899 


Men must be treated with great generosity. 
fF AA &2 BK 


Tait jén? hsii! tang! liang? ta.* 











(5) GRATITUDE. 





1900 
Fed on the king’s soil, recompense the king’s favour. 


is 


\) 
én! 





Chih! wang? shui? tu? paot wang? 
1901 


Enjoying the king’s dignities and emoluments, recom- 
pense the king’s favour. 
mR EF 转 


Shih? wang? chiieh? ljn4 pao* wang? ip: 


1902 
He who is grateful has none fo blush for. 














必 #AA fh 无 
Hsin! pu‘ fa* jén? mien* wu? ts‘an? sé. 
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190 3 
Thankful for small mercies. Jat.: For the favour of a 


oP of water, pay back a gushing fountain. 





fe jén? tien® shui chibl én, én, 
An © R 之 “a 
hsiil tang? yung® ch‘ien? chih! pao.‘ 
1904 


If you share a man’s wealth, try to lessen his misfortunes. 
得 人 人 


T@ jén? chien? tstaj? yii® jén? hsiaol tsaia 
1905 
Better that others be ungrateful to me, than that I 
should be so e a 
a 可 
Ning? ktos A wo,® ch'ieh* mo* fu* jén? 
1906 
Lambs have the grace to suck kneeling ; and young 
crows return part of their food to their parents. 
| + 有 BR A Ss 
Yang? yu? kuei* ju® chih! én'; 
AK SR 
ya! yu fan® fu! chih! i4 
1907 
As your duty is, when the cultivated fields have yield- 
ed their increase, and you are fed and warmed, give 
thanks to Heaven. 


























随 分 Rt OH Oe Oh 
Sui? fenl kéng' ch‘? shou’ ti* li* 


tal shih? pao? nuan? hsieh* te‘ang! t'ien. 
1908 
Be forgetful of favours given; be mindful of blessings 


received. 
& ihe 尽 


Shih! thuit wa‘ nien*; shou® én! mo* wang.‘ 
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1909 
It is unmanly to be ungrateful for favours received. 


nnn a SA 
Chih! én! pu‘ paot fei! wei? jén? yeh® 
: 1610 
He is a brute who forgets favours received, and turns 
his back on righteousness. 
所 8 Pe HK 2 
Wangt én! pei* i,* ch‘in? shou‘ chihl tu? 
1911 
He who eats another’s food, and receives another’s fa- 
vour, is tender in speaing of and one with him. 




















me A 0 人 的 Ft 

Chih! jén? ti! kon? juan,’ ie jen2 ti! shou® juan.$ 
1912 
To return hate for kindness. 








he doe olft.s oe 

1913 

Over a bow] of congee or rice, one should remember 
the trouble it has cost to supply it. 








pe =_— 必 

Yi! Ri yi! fant tang! ssti! lai? ch‘u* pu* i,t 
1914 
He who is ungrateful for favours received is no su- 
”perior man. 


受 


Shout éat put pao* fei! chiin! tzii.? 

1915 

When you put on your clothes, remember the weaver's 
labour ; 

When you take your daily food, remember the hus- 
bandman’s trouble. 














—- £@ 8 8 丘 之 F 

dn % _yi! lat ch‘ang? 2 gsi! chih! ni? chih! lao? ; 
= 念 Be 之 

jih* shih? san! ts'anl mei? nien4 nung? fu! chih' ko.3 
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1916 

He who is grateful for favours received, will be filial 
as a son and a as a minister. 


不 级 负 


Shout jen? ént érh? put jén® fut ché,? 
B Fb # HB BD 中 
wei? tzii® pit hsiaot wei? ch‘én? pit chung.! 
1917 
When you drink from the stream, remember the spring. 


k * E 

Yin® shui? ssi yiian.? 

1918 

Kating bamboo-sprouts, remember the planter of the 
bam boos. 


&RARR HA 
Shih? sun® hsii! chit tsail chn? jén.? 




















SECTION XV.—ON PRUDENCE, 


CHAPTER L 


CAUTION. 





1919 
Who turns him round to reinspect, 
Shall nothing lose through his neglect. 





问 | #5 ° . 失 re 
"Hui? t‘ou? tsai* ie. put té shih! san.* 
1920 
Each must take care of his coat and hat; 
Caution is needful, be sure of that. 

各 BK. ob ob BE 
Ko‘ chaok i! mao‘: hsiao® hsin! wei? yao.4 
1921 
Who carefully looks both behind and before, 














Of food and of in will have always good store. 








OW 。 
Chao‘ chien? him £4 i! Be obo? = ‘ 
1922 


You must be clever in mind, and clownish outside; 
Make too much of your wisdom, woes will you betide. 





ie 呆 
a yao4 ling? lit wait yao* ch'ih? tail; 
WH ok # wow ik 
Ts‘ung! ming? ch‘éng? chin‘ jé* ‘huo4 chao! tsai.! 








1923 
For one bad move, if you're to blame, 
Be sure that at you will lose the game. 


5, i ew ie | 


Haia‘ ta‘o* yi pu man‘ p‘an? tu! shu.! 
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e L924 ‘ 
Neither take poison, nor break law. 


wA KM RH RHH KR ik 
Tu? jan? ti! mo* ch'th,! fan* fa? ti! mo* tso.4 
| 1925 
Never do what you don’t want to be known. 

a BAA A BR 

Jo* yao* jén? pu‘ chih,1 ch‘u? fei! chi? mo* wei.? 
1926 . 
State all conditions first. 

















Mt 话 讽 
Ch'ou3 "hua4 shuo! tsait hsien.? 


1927 
Beware of winds and waves by day, of thieves by night. 








日 防 B 浙 

可 iht fang? fengl lang‘ chih! hsien,® 
yeh* fang? tao‘ tsei2 chib! yu.! 

1928 


Avoid suspicion. Jnt.: Do not lace your boots in a 
melon field, aor adjust your hat under a plum tree. 














不 Hi ET OF 
Kua! t‘ien? pot nat ii? i hsia* pu* chéng® kuan.? 
1929 


The same. Jnt.: In a melon field and under a plum 
tree avoid suspicion. 


Ho Po et Fe 
Kua! t*ien? lit hbsiat ko* pit hsien? i.? 
L930 
Be as careful as if you were entering a battle, or cross- 
ing a bridge. 
sia ry 
Nien* nient yu? ju? Jn’ ti? jih,4 


ty 心 
hsinl bsin! ch‘ang? ssii# Eno! ch‘iao? shih,? 
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1931 
When you know there are tigers on the hills, dont 
go there. 


| a 
Mig? cit! chant fe MES Bs helen han 


1932 
In a narrow passage be prepared for danger. 














= RK RB 2 
Lu‘ féng? hsia? ch‘u‘ hsii! fang? chien.* 
1933 
Always be provided against danger and rebellion. 


kA & & tT mS eh 
An! pu‘ k‘o® wang! wei,? chih? put k‘o? wang? lan.‘ 


1934 . 
In eating, avoid choking ; in walking, avoid stumbling. 














o 行路 防 BR 

nf fi, fh iB heing? lu‘ fang? tieh? 
L935 
Proceed cautiously. Lit.: Take a step, drive a pile. 








te yi! 多， ta? ko* cbuang.- 
1936 
Look not on temptation, and your mind will be at rest. 

A eK Fob KR 

Pu‘ chien‘ so® yiit shih* hsin’ pu* lan.‘ 

1937 
One who acts cautiously may go anywhere ; one who 

does not, will always be suffering. 

Ww ot 


天 FR 得 
了 siao3 hsin! tienl hsia* chtiit te2 ; 














ASA Mw. 

ta‘ i* pai? shih‘ ch‘ih! k‘nei.! 
1938 
To act the part of one deaf and dumb. 


二 
Chuang! lung? tso* ya.8 
Nore.—That is for fear of becoming involved in danger or crime. 
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1939 


Over cautious. Lnt.: To wear strings on a felt hat. 
fe 


Tait chan! mao‘ an! shéng.” 
1940 
If you use a walking stick you. will not fall; if you 
take counsel you will not err. 


Yu? kuai® kon‘ érh? put tieh? tao* 


am eRe 铺 
yu® shang! liang? érh? pu* shih’ ts‘o.* 
1941 
A fall hurts not those who fly low. 
i me me RA 
Fei! pu‘ kao! tieh? pu‘ shang, 
1942 
Partition walls have ears; and there are listeners under 
the window. 


AA H @ 外 总 无 人 


Ko? chiang? hgii! yii3 érh®; eh‘uang! wait chi® wu? jén.? 
1943 


When free from trouble be on your guard; when trou- 
ble comes don’t get excited. 


mew Re 
Ww? shib‘ shih? yao‘ t‘i? fang? ; 


Hew 2 Me 
yu® shih‘ shih? yao‘ chén* ting.* 
1944 
Diligence is an inestimable treasure, and prudence a 
defensive charm. 























‘ ro) 
Chin? wei? wu? chia‘ chih! pao,? 


% 


( ae 身 之 符 
shén‘ shih* ‘hu‘ shén! cbihl fu.? 
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1945 

If there 1s no one at home, don’t leave clothes before 
the fire to dry; and drying clothes be careful lest 
8 sash may catch the flame. — 








BRAK BK 

es li’ 条 jén? mot ‘hung! i}; 
ae OD 带 项 

“hung! i} yu? k‘ung? tai* tou2 ch‘ui.? 

1946 


Don’t carry a candle near inflammable things ; and 
when you've blown a lamp out, watch the flying 


sparks, 
' ah & RH 
Chih? chu? kuo‘ fang? kuang! tsao* wu‘ ; 
K 看 K & RR 
ch'ui! téng! yao* k‘an‘ ‘huo® hsing! fei. 
1947 
Though a thousand things may claim attention in your 
household, never go to bed without a look at the 
kitchen. 














eo eA Tt mY 
Chia! chong! tsung* yu3 ch‘ien! pan! shib,* 
ER r= ma 
Be att ca (og? tot au 
1948 
He comes publicly, and fs openly. 








Lai? té ming,” ch'tit té? pai.? 

-一 1949 

When you travel by boat, be prepared for a duck. 
43 ‘ we, 








| 水 之 ét 
Heing? ch'nan2 pan‘ lo* sbuis chib! chi.4 
1950 
One wrong thought may cause a life-long regret. 








— 1S < 
Yi! nien* chihl ch‘a,! chung! shén! chihl ‘hui. | 
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L951 
Deviate an inch, and lose a thousand miles. 








Ch‘a! chih! thao? li,? shih! chih! ch‘ien! 1i.8 

1952 

Though the wind has fallen the waves have not yet 
settled. 








BF KR K B 
Féng! p‘ing? lang* wei ching.‘ 
1953 oe 
“A good memory is not equal to bad ink.” 


R 记 不 如 R 


Kuang’ chi* pu‘ jo? tant mof; 

1954 

Men fear a slip of their pens, women a slip of their 
morals | 














vn 2, Be, %, RF 
an? p'a4 shu! pi,? nii? p‘at shu! shén.! 
1955 
Rather fear that you should not prove an adept, than 
that you should lack employment. 
不 怕人 不 请 Mth eK ON 


Pu‘ p‘a‘ jén? put ch‘ing,? chiu‘ p'at i* pu‘ chén.! 








/ 
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DISCRETION. 
1956 
No sailor by trade,— 
Be of boat-hooks afraid. 
不 是 © Fk BH 
Pu‘ shih okt ch‘uan? shou,’ hsiul na? chu? kao! t‘ou.? 
| 195'7 


Be only to superior men your wants confessed ; 
And if you succour, succour only the distressed. 


AR A 
Ch‘iu? jén? hsii! ch'in? ta* chang‘ fu! ; 
aA AB se le 
Chit jén? heii! chi chi? shih? wa 
1958 
Hope little from the yet to you unseen ; 
Care little for what has already been. 


° ; AH 
Was i 你， 3. mat ae is Ea sail) is 
: 1959 | 
Never ask a family whether things are gay or sad ; 
For all such information from their faces may be had. 


AM & 于 
Ju* mén? hsiu! wén* yung? k‘u! shih‘; 
容 和 
Kuan! chien* yung? yen? pien* té? chih. 
1960 
Never open your lips when to speak is in vain ; 
Nor let other folk’s business embarrass your brain. 
K at oe BH 
wu? i% yii® yen? hsiu! cho? k‘ou’s 
不 FO 8 + & 厌 


Pu‘ kan! chi? shih* shao* tang! tou.” 
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1961 
Talk to those who can understand, and give to those 
who need. 


m mh RRS eS RH A 
Shuo! ‘buat shuo! yii® chih! yin,! sung‘ fan‘ sung‘ yii® chi’ jén.? 


1962 
Suit self to circumstances. 














o, a, Oe 
Chien‘ ching® shéng! ch ing.? 
, L963 


If your strength be small, don’t carry heavy burdens ; 
if your words pe worthles, don’t give. a vice 








为 微 tk (y 

Li! wei! bsiol bs te, ; Lr ing! mo* ies oe 

19642 ”一 一 一 

If you are poor, keep out of the crowd ; if unfortunate, 
don’t seek a relation. 





ee Bre Am BRAS BR 

u? ch‘ien? hsiu! ju* chung‘ ; tsao! nan? mo‘ hsin? ch‘n.! 
1965 
Avoid fierce men, and strong wine. 








A. oe A, oe iB. os 个 ， 路， 

1966 

Do not trust in an excessive show of honesty; and 
beware of an excessive show of kindness. 


eek a ABER E 
Mo‘ hsin4 chih? chung! chih? ; hsii! fang? jén? pu‘ jén.? 
1967 
Do not say what you see; do not know what you are 
asked ; do not meddle with other folk’s business ; 
and if you have nothing to do, quickly return home, 














Hee 只 
Ckien* shibt mo‘ shuo!; wén‘ shih* pu‘ chihl ; 
管 。 无 ， 事 


EF 
bsien? shih* mo* kuan®; wu? ehib* tsao® kuei.? 
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1968 
Do not present your verses to any but a clever man 








人 
Put Ri ta‘ai? jan? Ea) Le BE. 
1969 
Wherever you go, talk as the people of the place talk. 


foot Se fs Ba BB 
19'70 


Neither indulge a slave, nor deceive a child. 
2 


不 可 不 可 ik 
Nu ta‘ai? pa4 k‘o? ch'eng,3 hsiao3 ‘hai? pu* k‘o® hung: 
1971 


You had better retire when in greatest favour; and 
break off friendship when it is closest. 


2 




















Shout én! shén! ch'u* i? hsieol t'uit ; 

a On, 
Té? 让 nung? shih? pien4 ‘hao? bsiu.! 
1972 | 
When the country is in confusion, look out for a good 








general ; when the family is poor, for a virtuous 


wite. 
A Re RH RA BR 者 
uo? lan*® ssit? liang? chiang! ; chia! p‘in® ssii! hsien? chi! 
1973 











Yield to circumstances. Jnt.: If the wind be strong, ; 
yield to the wind ; if rain be heavy, yield to rain. 


BKM A. 
Féng! ta‘ sui? féng! ; yi? ta* sui? yi.’ 





1974 


If you lost your needle in the grass, go and seek it 
there. | 





St. 草 ; 
Tsao? li® shih! chén,! ts'ao3 1i3 bsin.2 
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1975 

Let every one sweep away the snow from before his 
own door, and not meddle with the hoar-frost on 
his neighbour's tiles. 


cay 


Kot jén? tzii* sao? mén? chien? hsiieh,® 








aX Lt 
hsiu! kuan3 t‘a! jén? wa! shang‘ shuang.! 


1976 
If you want to be quiet, do not meddle with other peo- 
ple’s business. 








要 得 然 事 少 管 HH 事 
Yao* ta? wu? shib,* shao® kuan? bsien2 sbib.* 
197'7 





Only govern your own door, and don’t.talk about other | 


men’s daughters and wives, 


A OF , 
Chih? kuan? tzii* chi® mén? ‘hu, 














hsiy! shuo! pieh? jén? nii? chii.! 
19'78 
Neither spend foolishly, nor work fruitlessly. 
2 ‘ a ° 工 无 枉 使 
Chiien? pu‘ ts‘ot yung,* kung! wu? wangs shib.® 
19'79 


In the transaction of business, in the use of power, in 
the use of speech, and in the enjoyment of happi- 
ness, don’t carry the thing too far. 

eA TW fk se Hh Wf Re 
Shib* pu* k‘o? tso* chin,* shih* pu* k‘o® i? chin,‘ 
Bt te mee OF 者 
yen’ pu‘ k‘o* tao* chin,* fu? pu* k‘o® bsiangs chin.‘ 
1980 
Try to oblige others, and you will be obliged yourself. 


便 。 


Yii® Jan? fang! pien,* yii® chi? fang! pien.* 











一 看“ 站 了 Aero |] eee, 4 Wale | 
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1981 
If you know where to stop and always stop there, you 
will never be in disgrace. 

总 He cite? i. deg! i a oh 
1982 
All that accords with Reason may be done ; but never 

quarrel over petty profits. 
| 1983 
Better straightforwardly seize a thing, than beg it in 
an underhand way. 
ao » &~ 
ses wal ue ching! oe, 外 was A cn an: 
1984 
Dread law, and daily live in comfort; scorn justice, 
and daily live in trouble. 


























Rew wR KA AEA & 
Chii* fa* chao! chao! lé*; ch‘i! kung! jih* jih* yu. 








1985 
Men of a certain height must wear clothes of a certain 
length. | 
R 人 KM 
Chi? ae jén? chan! 起 ch‘ang? 让 fu.? 
1986 
- Whether victorious or beaten never regret. 








mR 无 
Sho! ying? wu? cae 


1987 


Treat a prodigy as though it were none, and it we 
die out of itself. 








不 
e e 4 e e w e 
Chien* kuai* pu‘ kuai,‘ ch'i? knai‘ tzii* mieh.4 
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1988 


Better go yourself than send ; better do it yourself 
than ask any one to do it for you. 








Shih? Kou? pu4 ju? tzii* tsou‘ 5 
RAK io 
ch‘iu? jén? put ju? ch‘iu? chi.s 
1989 一 
If you would control self you must rebuke self; if 
you would have faith in men do not suspect them. 
AR tC fa A RA 
Shou? chi? hsiil te 部 chi*; hsin4 jén? pu* i? jéa* 
1990 
Temperance in drinking, saves the mind from confu- 
sion ; restraint of passion, preserves fortunes unim- 
paired. 


DK aA MH BS 


a 伤 & 
Shao® yin? pu‘ lan‘ bsing* ; hsi? ch‘it mien’ shang! ta‘ai? 

















CHAPTER III. 


ECONOMY. 


/ 








1991 
Though you be a millionaire, 

' Mend one half a cone you wear. 
m 请 F 

Chia! yu 8 yi xe, liao? pu® yi! pan. 

— 1992 

If you have only ten ¢aels don’t hanker for dress: 
Never seek, on a hundred, a wife to possess. 


mR 雨 R a 家 
Shih? Jiang? yin? tzii? mo* chib* i}: 


a 


fe PRB He 
Pai? liang® yin? tzii® mo‘ eh‘i® chii.! 
| 1993 
Cold water and hot, you must learn to waste not; 
For both by man’s labour alone have been got. 
Re 水 a Bt 水 要 人 
Leng8 shui? yao* jén® t'iao!; jet shui® yao* jén? shao.! 
1994 
It will cost you, to flit from upstairs to down, 
Three piculs of the finest rice that is grown. 
EBUwe tT BES = 
Shang‘ wu! pan! hsiat wu,! yao‘ te gan! tan! not ku? 
1995 
Have every thing you use substantial and clean: 
Earthenware is better than gold and jade. 
玉 


器 具 质 而 we, & 

Chiit chiit chih? érh? chieh?; wa! fou* shéng* chin! yii.* 

1996 

Neither build fine houses, nor covet rich fields. 
gehE Bn KR 


Wut ying? ‘hua? wu,! wu‘ mov? liang? ttien.? 
































—— ee 
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1997 
Never spend a farthing uselessly. 








Yi! wén? ch‘ien? pat lo* hsii? ktung.! 
1998 
_ Though living near water do not waste it. 
eK KTS OB 
Chin‘ shui? pu‘ k‘o? to! yung‘ shui.® 
1999 
Though living near mountains do not waste firewood. 














出 不 可 & Be 
Chint shan! put k‘o*? Wangs shao! ch‘ai.? 
2000 
Be careful of clothes and always have them ;一 of food 
and always have it. 

is & fe *. fh Rte 人 

Hsi? i! te2 i) hei? shih? té? shih? 
2001 
By all means avoid extravagance. 














Chiieh* wu‘ shé! ch‘ih® kuo* tu.4 ' 
O2 
Don’t fail to make ends meet. 








. # 
Mo? ling* chieh! pu‘ tao* t‘ou.? 
2003 
The moon may be saved with a broken drum. 








P‘ot p'os ku® chiu‘ cbiu4 yiieh.* 
2004 
It is wanton waste to feed a tortoise with barley. 
上 Bm 粮食 
Wu! kueil chih' ta* mai‘ tsao! t‘a! liang2 shih.? 
2005 
Avoid breaking into a string of cash. 
一 不 得 


Yi! tiaod ch‘ien? kail put t62 chinan. 
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2006 
The trappings cost more than the horse. 
48 > 
“afk mse Gh obs ee AE cat at aa 
2007 
Cheapness may not be economy. Jvt.: If you buy 
cheap firewood, you burn the bottom of your copper. 
eR BOT KR Be 铺 
Té® liao’ p‘ien? i? ch‘ai,? shao! liao? chia! ti! kuo.! 
2008 
To leave economy for extravagance is easy; to leave 
extravagance for economy difficult. 
易 。 和 从 BA RH 
Ts‘ung? chien3 ju* shé! i*; ts'ung? shé! ju* -chien® nan. 
2009 
Economy makes men independent. 
it 用 OR 
Chien® yung* mien? chiiu? jén.? 
2010 
Cut your cloth according to your measure. 
HK 
Liang? ti3 ts‘ai? i 
2011 
Let every farthing go to its legitimate use. Lit.: One 
nail goes for one piece of sugar-stick. 


Yi! kot ting! tzii® ta? yi) k‘uait t'ang. 
2012, 
In providing for self, practise rigid economy. 












































—T2i* féng* mt fei chien® yo. 1 
2013 
Taxes are fixed, but expenses are not. 


数 


° Ah 
Chien! liang? yu3 shu,* shih? yung* wu? shu. 
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2O1k 
An openwork basket cannot for long dam a stream. 


bs 
‘Hua! lan? t‘i¢ shui? nan? ts‘un? liu.? 
, 2015 
Make every cash serve two purposes. 


一 个 Bt hk wm 个 用 
Yi! ko‘ ch‘ien? pa’ tsot liang® ko* yung.‘ 
2016 
The poeony, though large, is a useless thing; while 

the date blossom, though small, yields fruit. 

z 入 目 
Mu® tan! ‘hua! ta‘ kiungl ju* mut; 

An 
总， a or ls deh 2 ees ， 
201'7 : 
Reduction of expenditure brings freedom of action. 
Int.: Remove the turnips and youll have plenty 

of room. 




















+ TRB wt H 
Ch'iit liao? lo? p‘u? +i* tu’ kuap,! 
2018 
Who spare men will always have men to use; who 
spare their clothes will ek have oo ie to wear. 
fa 人 得 人 用 。 得 KF 
了 si2 jén? té? jén? yungtj; fe a té? 1 ch‘uan.! 
2019 
It is easy to spend, but hard to make money. 
we 易 he | £8 
Yung‘ ch‘ien? yung’ i,4 chuan‘ chien? nan.? 

















CHAPTER IV. 


EXPERIENCE. 





2020 
They know thenature of fishes who near to water dwell ; 
And those who live near hills know the song of each 


bird full well. 
近 , 水 ， 知 , Oe eB 
Chin‘ shuis chib! yii? hsing*; chin‘ shan’ shib4 niao® yin? 
2021 
Once bitten by a snake in passing by, 
A second time he will of grass be shy. 


~~ KE Re, 一 一 : 
Yi! ‘hui? cho? shé? yao)8 érh* ‘hui? put tsan3 ts'ao. 
2022 
He learns less who looks on, than he does who makes ; 
Less by mere doing, than by many mistakes. 


Bo mh ho fk 38 
Chien‘ kuo* pu4 ju? tso* kuo*; 
做 过 不 如 错过 多 

Tso* kuo* pu* ju? ts‘o* kuo‘ to.! 
2023 
Till some one a fool of you has made, 
You can’t be up to the tricks of trade. 
不 上 Br MR AW FF 
Pu‘ shang‘ tang,* pu* ch‘éng? nei* ‘hang.” 
2024 
They know what wind is who dwell in nests,—what 


rain 1s who dwell in caves. 











one 




















& 居 知 wm KR FE A OB 
Chiao? chit! chih! féng,! hstieh* chi! chih! yin? 
2025 
He who eats bread for the first time feels strange over, 

the first three mouthfuls. | 








am fe fe BR OS. 生 
Chu! chibl man? tou2 san! k‘ou? shéng.! 
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2026 
If you have not lived in the country, you do not know 
what hardship means, 
a 


不 住 8 不 知 F 

Pu‘ chu‘ hsiangl pu‘ chib! Bok zg. hsin! k‘n.$ 

2027 

If you have not lived in town, you do not know what 
is polite and proper. 








不 fe aT, ia 

Pu‘ chu* ch‘éng’ pu‘ cbihl lit if 

2028 

Suppose no one ever ascended the mountain to see, 
who would believe that the water flowed down 
eastward from a height as great as the depth of 
the séa ? 








nh F 
Tang! shih? jo* pu* téng? kao! wang,‘ 
ee RR eH OF 
shui’ hsint tung! liu? ‘hai? yang* shén'? 
2029 
If you drink the water you'll know the fountain. 








人 饮水 知 源 

Yin® shui? chib! yiian.? 
3030 
He has tasted both the sweet and the bitter. 








tT Gf 党 
Kan! kiu3 peit ch’ang.? 
2031 


What the ear hears is not like what the eye 8 sees. 
fA mh i Mm 岗 
Erh® wén? pu4 ju? yen? chien.* 
— 2032 
What one hears is doubtful ; what ones sees is certain. 














HB kh mR 蝎 
Erh’ t'ing! shih* hsii!; yen? chient di R.¥ 
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2033 
No words equal personal observation 











不 如 iz. 
K‘ou' shuo! pu‘ ju? shén! féng? 
2034 


Every one knows his own affairs best. Lit.: Rats 
know the ways of rats. 








子 8 知 子 铝 
‘Hao* tzti® ts‘ai? cbihl thao‘ tzii? 1u. 
2035 
The noe of a ee a serpent knows. 


得 
& tsan! ti! Ail shé? hsiao® té.? 
2336 


No one knows how difficult anything is until he has 
tried to do it. 




















#8 4&4 wR 
Shih‘ fei! ehing! kuo* pu‘ chih! nan? 
2037 





Though blind the road is familiar to him. 


Yen® heia? lu‘ shu.? 

2038 一 一 一 

Until you go to the Yellow River you will not be 
| satisfied. 


不 到 Rw hb HK 


Pu‘ tao‘ ‘Huang* ‘ho? hsin! pu‘ & 8 











CHAPTER V. 


FORETHOUGHT. 





2039 
Grass not dug up by the roots, | 
Will again send forth its shoots. 





wm 不 除根 图 党 复生 
Ts'aoa put ch'u2 kén,! chung! tang! fu? shéng. 
2040 
Possessing a great tree, why be anxious about fuel ? 


有 得 


Wy RB R 

Yu té* ta* shu* ‘ho? ch‘ou? ch‘ai? shao! ? 

2041 

Treat men from all parts well, and wherever you go 

you will be well treated. Jnt.: Make sure of a clear 

moon in all the five lakes, and you will not suffer 
the lack of an angling place. 

得 A 在 
Lin? té? wu’ ‘hu? ming? yiieh* tsai,* 














mam me wT 人 
pu‘ ch‘ou? wu? ch‘u* hsiak chin! kou.! 
— 2042 一 
Yearly guard against famine ; nightly guard against 
thieves. | 








FF 0 ke BS 
Nien? nien? fang? chi! ; yeh* yeh‘ fang? tao.* 








2043 
Living securely, remember danger. 
: 思 fe 
Chi! an! ssi! wei. 
， 2044 








In plenty think of want ; in want do not presume on 
plenty. 
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Cling og re i Si mi A 


a: pa® i hie hia ya3 shib? 
: 2045 
Keep your ponds full of water, and you will be pre- 
pared against drought ; cultivate thoroughly your 
soil, and it will yield enough to support a family. 








oft: t‘ang? ,村 在 。 kal ee ‘hané s 
At RF ES RR 
tien’ ta shén! kéng! ten? yang’ chia.! 
2046 
Plant bamboos before your hall, and the phoenix may 
come and lodge thereon; rear fish in your ponds, 


for they may become dragons. 
Aa eB Ht, me HA 
Ting? tsail ch‘! féng* chu?; ch‘ih? yang® ‘hua‘ lung? yii.? 
204'7 
Rear sons for old age, and lay up grain against famine. 














| _ Yang* érh? fang? Jao’ chi? ku® fang? chi, 
- 2048 — 
Though the weather be fine take your umbrella; 

though you are not hungry take some provisions. 
BS ow OL 

Ching? tait yii? san‘; pao® tai chi! liang.? 
) 2349 
Thatch your roof before rainy weather; and dig your 
well before you become parched with thirst. 














I? weit yii® érh? ch'ou? mut ; 
‘ne & i i OF 
wu‘ lin? k‘o? érh? chiieh? ching.3 
2050 | 

Better be too credulous than too sceptical. 
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as Wf kA WD ff KS 

Ning? k'o® hsin‘ chi? yu8 put k‘o? bein* ch’? wo. 
2051 
Those who prepare for, will escape trouble. 
加 peit wu? than! 

Note.— There is a well-guarded street in Hankow bearing this inscription. 
2052 
It is better to ward off than to cure disease. 














RH i 能 Rm 共 
Yii® ch‘? ping* ‘hou* néng? ch'iti2 yao)4 
不 如 病 前 能 
put ju’ ping* ch‘ien? néng? tzii* fang.” 
2053 ’ 
Better prevent than cure disease; better diminish 
than add to trouble. 
7 


2 8 不 如 
it ping*t put ju? ch‘iieh* ping*; 








SB Fo aS 
o! shih* pu* ju? shéng® shih.* 
2054 
He who neither hoards up wealth, nor makes an 
enemy, may sleep in peace and travel in safety. 
Yi! pu chi? tatai,é yi! a chieh? yiian,* 
ia 也 发 S, 
shui? yeh? ap! ning,” tsou* yeh? fang! pien.‘ 
2055 
Let the past be past ; and for the future by no means 
trouble. . ， 














Kuo‘ chtiit shih* 这 ae ch'ti4 liao? ; 
未 来 不 必 预 思量 
wei* Jai? pu* pi* yiit ssi! liang.” 

2056 

If you wish to know the road before you, ask of those 
who have travelled it. 
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K a 前 Re A wm RA 
iif chih' ch‘ien? tou? lu beiil wén* kuo* lai? jén? 
205'7 


Equal to all emergencies. Lit.: If water comes, soll 
can dam it ; if rebels come, a general can stop them, 


Shai? lai? tu3 en’: ing! lai? chiang! tang.) 
7 ping § tang, 
2058 


Forethought is easy, repentance hard, 
Be 


窜 hm &. 
Ssii! ch'ien? yung? i* ‘huj? Shou‘ nan,? 
了 














CHAPTER VI. 


. IMPRUDENCE. 





2059 
When your money is spent you cut off wine; when 
growing old you turn to the sacred books. 





Vu? chien? fang! he ie, a, 总 be au oie 1 
20 Geo 
You think only of advance, and never of retreat, 
Rew & Fw j 
Chih? ku‘ chien? tson,* put: ku‘ thou‘ t'ui.t 
2261' 
Do nothing to discredit yourself. Zit Do not thrust 
your fingers through your own paper . 


Ke 指 不 
Chib® ‘hu? téng! lung? tsu2 ch‘uan! pu‘ ta. 
2062 


To pretend to be very clever and show one’s self fo 
be a fool. 




















7 KR Wt 
Nungt ch‘iao® fan? cho.! 
2063 


To overlade a rickety ship. 
多 


多 

Pet ch‘uan? to! lan? tsai.® 
2064 
To pour oil on the flames. 














KE ie th 

Huo? ne tien! yu.? 

65 

Through credulity to be ~ deceived into selling one’s 
sitting-hens. 


fa A, wt RT, & 


Hsin‘ jén? “hung? mait liao? chi! po? chung.‘ 
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2066 
If you plant a grove to rear tigers in, when grown 
the tigers will injure men. 








He, RA A 
Tsai! lin? yang® ‘hu,’ hus ta‘ shang! jén} 
2067 
To pine one’s belly, to spare one’s face. 


in 7 mw Re 


Hsi? liao’ lien® pi2 wut liao3 tu® Pi 

2068 

To be careless for the present and scheming for the 
future. 

















而 i | 
chat decane fe Se 
2069 
Fo sail an way with wind and tide. 








Sui? fengl tao* to, shun‘ shui® tuil ch‘uan.? 
2070 
He who rouses a sleeping tiger,exposes himself to harm. 
把 队 著 的 老虎 Mt He RK 了 
Pa® wot cho? ti! lao? ‘hn’ ‘hung? chi? lai? liapn,3 


A, bs fis Le 


| 2071 
To lose the great for the smadl. 














因 小 失 大 

Yin? asiao8 shibl ta.* 

2072 

To be careless in great matters and careful in small 
ones, , 








大 不 不 算 小 麻 等 
Tat ch'u4 pu4 suan,* hsiao® ch nt suan.* 
2073 
To hide the head and leave the rump exposed. 








TR | 
Tsiian! chin‘ t‘ou? pu4 ko‘ p‘it ku® 
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2074 
To pare off flesh in one place to mend a sore in another. 


wm 次 
Kuna’ jou* pu® ch‘uang,! 


2075 
To present one’s head to a shower of stones. 


8 hit 


fe 接 f 藉 
Sung* nao® k‘o! chieh! shih? t'ou.? 
2076 
To spare a swelling till it becomes ulcerous., 




















a 郊 成 ， 脐 
‘Hut Tao2 ching? nung.2 
2O 〇 D77 
He wont go in fair weather, but waits till rain soaks 

his pate. 








去 。 站 ek 
Ching? kan! pu‘ k‘én® ch‘ii,* chih? tai* yii® lin‘ t'ou.? 
20'78 








The swallow which builds its nest on a bamboo door 
screen, will find it difficult to rest. 
Yen chao? mu‘ shang* eh oe EE z 1 
2079 
Build a cottage by the roadside, and you will, not get 
it finished in three years. 


—, 








Tso* shé* tao* p‘ang” gan! nien? pu‘ ch‘éng.? 

2080 

To allow anything to go in at one ear and out of the 
other. 


过 F&F HR €£ Hh BHR 
Ché‘ chih! trbs to? chin,‘ na‘ chih! érh® to? ch‘n.! 


2081 














To divulge a secret. Jnt.: To diclose the horse’s foot. 
Zine WwW 来 
Lou‘ ch'ul ma? chiao® lai.? 
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‘2082 
He who rides a tiger is afraid to dismount. 


mow eT 

Chii? ‘hu? nan‘ hsia‘ pei.‘ 
2083 
Though under the flag-staff; he misses his drill. 








Chi? kan? téng! hsiat tao* wu‘ liao® ts‘ao.! 
2084 
To try to stand on two boats at once. 








Chiao’ ta‘ liang® pien! ch‘uan.? 





SECTION XVI—ON THE FIVE RELATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


PRINCE AND MINISTER. 





2085 
A cup is the Prince that o er us reigns ; 
We are the water that cup contains ; 
Round or square as the cup may be, 

Just the same shape you'll the water see. 


&&t KF Bk & 
Chiin! yii? pei! yeh,? min? yu? shui? yeh,® 





fi fang! x fang,) ss yiian? Bs 机 4 
2086 . 
In the Emperor’s presence to abide, 

Is just like sleeping by a tiger’s side. 








身 如 ee EK 
Shén! tsait ‘huang? tit pien,} yu? ju? kung‘ ‘hu’ mien.? 








2087 
The minister remonstrates with the Prince, not the 
Prince with the minister. 





RA HE 5 
Chih® yu® ch‘én? chien‘ chiin,! 
ee 2 
mu? té? chbiinl chien* ch‘én? chih! i$ 
2088 





When the Prince is not upright, ministers escape to 
foreign countries. 


IE 臣 5 2 
Chiin! pu‘ chéng* ch‘én? t'ao? wait kuo.? 
2089 
All the stars of heaven salute the north ; every stream 
flows towards the east. 
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x 上 过 & @& KE 
1 shang* ehung* hsingl cbiehl kungs pei®; 
fia od . 
shih‘ chien! wu? shui* pu‘ ch‘ao? tung.! 
Nors.—Thus, according to the high-flown notions of the Chinese, do all officers 
an‘ people combine to magnify the Son of Heaven. 


2090 
Each dynasty has its Sons of Heaven, and its ministers. 








一 子 一 WB 
Yi 是。 t2ii® yil ote ch‘én.? 
| 2091 — 
When the Prince wants a minister to die, he dies. 








a BEB H EF RR 
Chiin! yao* ch'én’ ssii® ch*én? chiu‘ ssii.® 
2092 
The Emperor cannot make men be his magistrates. 








Of? t'ing? wu? ch'iang? a chi! fa. 
: 2093 
The light of all the stars is not equal to that of the 


moon. 
* BPM RoR AR 
Chung* hsing ]angs lang? pn4 ju? ka! ybebt tu? ming? 
2094 
An upright royal family is prospered by Heaven ; and 
under pure magnates the people enjoy peace. 

















IE xk 
Kuo? changt tien! bain! shan‘; kuan! ch‘ ing’ mio? tzti* an} 
2095, 
All kinds of divine influence will combine to support 
a sage Son of Heaven. 








2K fb BR A OB 
Shéng* tienl tzi8 pais ling? hsiang! chu.* 
2096 
If the Son of Heaven breaks the laws, he is guilty like 
_one of the people. 
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犯法 微 民 WH 
Tien! tzti? fan* fa® yii? min? tung2 tsui.4 
2097 


A faithful minister views death unappalled ; a virtuous 
woman faces danger with a smile. 


m mH 色 


Chung! chen? shih! esi? wu? nan? sé 5 


Agee eA KK 


lieh* fut lin? wei? yu® hsiao* yung.? 

2098 

A loyal minister is not afraid of death ; he who is, is 
not a loyal minister. 


怕 x, fH % 不 


Chung! ch‘én? put p‘a‘ ssii?; p‘a‘ ssti® pu chung! ch‘én.? 

2099 

One attends a Prince asa sheep a tiger ; the slightest 
shortcoming is punished. 
尘 


Bi 6B Pt 
Pan‘ chiin! ju? ttung? yang? pan‘ ‘hu? ; 
一 点 不 
yi* tien? put tao* yu® sun? shang.! 
2100 | 
A selfish minister is not loyal; a loyal minister is not 


selfish. 
hop © BR RR 
Ssti! ch‘én? pu‘ chung!; chung! ch‘én? pu‘ ssii.? 
2101 
You must look for loyal ministers amongst filial sons. 


学 


水 民 , 必 人 入， 
Chin? chung! ch‘én? pif ju‘ hsiao‘ tzii® chihl mén.? 


























CHAPTER II. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 





2102 
As the dragon and the phceenix propagate their kind ; 
The young rat will be able to bore a hole you'll find. 





fh OEE 区 
Lung? shéng” lung? féng* shéng! féng* ; 


2 8 生 & 会 
T.ao® shu? shéng! érh? ‘huit ta’ tung.‘ 
2103 
The faults of children are to parents all unknown ; 
And farmers never know how rich their crops have 
grown. 





ie 


其 
Jén? mo‘ chih! ch'iz tziis chih! of; 


知 其 
Nung? mo‘ chih! ch‘? miao? chih’ 8o,2 
2104 
Would you see your little ones growing up strong, 
They must not clothe heavily, nor eat too long. 
要 得 小 
Yao! te? bsiao® érh? an,} 
须 = 
Hsii! tai* san! fén! chi! o ‘han.? 
2105 
As your fields must be by your own hands sown, 
Sons are no use unless they’re your own. 














km He FRR 生 
T'ien® yao4 ch‘in! kéng,! tziti® yao* ch'in! shéng.! 
2106 
He kept my early years from care ; 
I'll keep and comfort his grey hair. 


我 小 。 我 


T'al yang? wo? hsiao? ; wo? yang? ttal lao.’ 
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2107 
One’s own parents may be thrown aside neglected ; 
While foster parents are as Heaven respected. 


ay _. 2 








Shéng! shén! fut mu® tsai‘ yi! pien,! 
nH 天 如 
Yang® shén! fut mn’ ta* ju? tien.l 
2108 
Not to sow parental lands, good sons will take care; 
Good daughters will not always their wedding dresses 
wear. 








有 
Haos érh? pu* chung4 yeh? t'ien? tit; 
, % 大 
‘Hao? nii? pu‘ ch‘uan! chia‘ shih? i} 
2109 
Near the ancestral home the eldest must reside ; 
Near to his mother’s room the youngest must abide. 








‘ 宗 党 
Chang’ tzii® put ji2 tsungl ttang2 ; 


ay 不 二 
Yao! érh? pu‘ li? niang? fang.? 
2110 

As seed-corn is from former years reserved, 
_So children are in former lives deserved. 








Chung‘ tzii? ko? nien? liu,? nii? érh? ch‘ien? shih* hsiu.! 
2111 








One may see what a son will be, 

From what he ls in infancy. 

A 免 Bw 好 。 须 从 $f] 小 

及 an4 érh? tai3 ‘thao,? hsii! ts‘ung? yu! hsiao,? 

2112 

Wise statesmen are the produce of prosperous dy- 
nasties ; 

And children’s children bless the home wherever 
virtue is. 
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Kuo? ch‘ao* shéng* ch'ul hsien2 ch‘én? ; 


gu 奥 看 子 于 
Chia! taot bsingl k ant tzii$ sun.! 
2113 
The fruit of one tree may be sour and sweet ; 
The sons of one mother dull and discreet. 


—H 2 RA RA 
Yi! shu‘ chih! kuo® yu® suan! yn’ tien? ; 
—-~#2TFtABRA R 
Yi? mu® chib! tzii® yu? yii? yu® hsien.* 
2114 , 
When descendants are in an unhappy condition, 
It’s the grave, or the house; has a luckless position! 


子 SM, BO BB 


Tzia° sun! wu? fu,? lai* fén? lait wu.! 
2115 
Spoilt children are unfilial sinners. 

Spoilt dogs will steal their masters’ dinners. 


























eh Re € i LT 窜 
Chiao! érh? pu4 hsiao*; chiaol kou® shang‘ tsao.* 
2116 


When fathers are unmerciful, sons fly to distant lo- 
calities. 

REF Hh we 

Fut put jén? tzii> pén! t al hsiang,.} 

2117 

Kind father—dutiful son; dutiful son — virtuous 


daughter-in-law. 


oa 于 孝 。 a i 
Fut tz‘ti? tzii® bsiao‘t ; tzii? hsiao4 hsi? hsien.? 
2118 
The child knows not what trouble it has given its 
mother. 














eRe wm + 
Yang? érh? pu‘ chih! niang? hsinl k‘n.8 
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2119 


Like father like son. Znt.: Dragons give birth to 
dragons, and phcenixes hatch phoenixes. 








子 。 怕 & 匠 5 
Lung? shéng! lung? tzii,? féng* shéng! féng* erh.? 
2120 | 
The same. nt.: Water always drops from the eaves 
into the same old holes. 
Behe x 
Wa! yen? koul 地 shui? 
ihn eee 
tien® tien® ti! tsai* chiu* wo! ji.3 
2121 
He is unfilial who loves wife more than mother; she 
is unwise who hates for him her son’s wife. 














. j 不 
Ch'ungs chb'il pieh? mu® tzii® pu* hsiao4 ; 
\ 息 

ti4 érh? bsien? ch'sil mu’ put hsien.2 
2122 
He is the son who buries his parents; and worn out 

silks and satins are dress. 

6 老 


me i we BO 
Sung‘ lao’ kuei! shan! ts‘ai? shih* érh?; 








ch‘uan! p‘o* ling? lo? ts‘ai? shiht i. 
2123 


At the bedside in cases of chronic sickness, there are 
no filial children. 








e 孝 
Chins ping* ch‘uang? chien? wu® hsiao4 tzii. 








2124 
When parents die old, dutiful children may be merry. 
K ee 死 。 风 


o 
Fo* mu’ lao® 880;8 féng! lin? hsiao* tzii.? 
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2125 
Strict fathers have filial sons. 


a 








Yen? fu* ch‘u! hsiao* tzu. 
2126 
When father and son agree, the family will not fail; 

when brothers agree, the family will not separate. 


A, “ : 


Fut tzii® ‘ho? érh? chia! pu‘ t'uit: 








hsiung! tit ‘ho? érh? chia! pu‘ fen 
2127 
In a gambling-house—no father and son. 


= 








fus ch'ien? ch‘ang? shang4 wo? fut tzi.3 
2128 ——— 
Bad descendants involve ancestors in disgrace. 


‘Hon! jén? pu* ‘hao,? lien? lei® shang‘ jén?. 
Norse.—This is a purely Chinese notion, according to which the sins of de- 


scendants are charged upon ancestors ; they must have committed some enormous 
crime to cause their descendants thus to sin. 


——_ 2129 
The parents’ pet is the obedient child. | 
的 顺 心 
Tieh! niang? ttung4 ti! shun‘ hsinl érh.? 
2130 
Parents can hardly secure that their descendants will 
be wise and good. 


ne wR RR Ff RR R 

Fut mu? nan? pao® tzii? sun! hsien.? 

2131 —— 

When a father wants his son to die, he dies. 
At t + * 8 


Fut yao* tzii? wang? tzii? put liu? 
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2132 
Whilst the father lives the son dare not put himself 
forward. 


> 


有 
Fut tsai* tz 首 3 pu* kau? tzii* chuan.! 




















2133 
The rod produces obedient, petting and spoiling dis- 
obedient children. ， 
棍 大 上 出 好 F 
Bent pete tou? shang* ch‘! ‘hao’ ‘tzit,$ 
aS si 
chiao! t'eng? cbiaol yang* wu? nie érh.2 
2134 


Good parents,—jolly marriages; good children, — 
decent funerals. | a 


"Hao? tieh! ma! ‘hao? ch‘in! shih‘ s. 
‘hao’ érh? nii? ‘hao? tsang* shih.‘ 
2135. . 

“ When a tiger has three whelps at a birth, one of | 
them will be a leapard; when a man: has three 
boys at a birth one of them will be noble.” 

三 子 几 有 一 
Hn’ shéng! san! tzii® pit yu® yi! paots. 
三 , 子 , 必 有 ,一 KX 
Jen2 shéng! san! tzii3 pit ya3 yi! kuei.t 
Nors.—Curiously enough, it is said that when a man’s wife tears him three 
sons, he is summoned to the yamén to receive a-congratulatory present from the |: 
magistrate. In one instance, known to my informant, the lucky father received 


a present of Ten Taels. This will remind the reader of the Queen’s bounty on |’ 
the occasion of triple births. , 











2136 

When selling a son don’t stroke his head; if you 
stroke his head your tears will flow. 
KR 子 葛 摩 HR SR mM 


Mai‘ tzi? mo* mo! t‘ou?; mo! t‘ou? yen® leit liu.? 
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2137 
- | Dutiful sires beget dutiful sons ; undutiful sires beget 
undutiful children. 


Hino! we. eo ie eo Rie ae, : 
eR 生 尾 tt 
wu? Dit Shuan? shéng! wu? ni‘ érh,? 
2138 
You must rear children to know parental goodness. 
2> 


Rm 方 甸 8. 

Yang® érh? fang! chih! fut mu% én.! 

2139 

He who has a son must depend on him; he who has 
not, must depend on his son-in-law. 




















Yu? ah? ktaot ah’; ; wu? érh? ktao4 heii.4 








2140 
If my descendants surpass me, why should I covet 
money ? 
| If they be inferior to me, still why should I do so? 
Wm 机 
Tt? sun! shing* ssii* wo® yao‘ ch‘ien? tsa‘ shén* mo! ? 
F RA wm K 
Tzii? sun! pa ju? wo® yao‘ ch‘ien? tso* shén* mo! ? 
2141 








Do not spend your honest wit in fruitless scheming ; 
your descendants must get their share of happiness. 


# pa? chén! bein! k‘ung? chi‘ chiao* 3 
g fh mM 
érh? sun! tzii* yu? érh? sun! fu.? 
2142 
Reserve the square-inch plot for your descendants 
to ti 


Tan 在 ， fang! ts‘un‘ tit liu? yii3 tzii® sun! kang'l 
Nore.—The ‘‘sqnare-inch plot” is the heart ; and the meaning is that parents 
must leave a good e: exuinple to be followed by their children. 
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2143 








Would you love your child, then teach him industry | ° 


and temperance. 


a yao! = he Rs i ft, os 全， 
| 2144 
When the father pursues the son with the rod, he 
must not follow him for a hundred paces. 


2 Ff @ ht EF A.D 


Lao* tzii? kan? érh? pu‘ shang’ pai? pu 
2145 
The broken furnace may turn out good tiles. 














Pot yao? ch'u! thao? Wall 
2146 
If you love your child don’t spare the rod; if you 
hate your child give him plenty of da: nties. 
3 Bt 多 ie 多 与 
Lien? crh? tol yt pangt ; tséng! érh? to! yii? shih. 

Notr.—‘‘ He that spareth his rod hateth his son: but le that loveth him chas- 
teneth him betimes.” Prov. 18: 24. 


21+4'7 
The pestle produces white rice; and the rod good 


children. 
Bk 6 A 出 
Ch‘u tou2 ch ul pai? mi? ; ; pang! tou? chi‘u! “haos tzii.2 
-一 2148 
Let. parents say what they will, children must curb 


their tempers and hold their tongues, 
ar 














a 








sk 

whe a 

Fu* mu’ yen? yi,’ jén> ch'it ttun! shéng.! 

2149 

Grown up sons must separate from their mothers ; 
and grown up daughters from their fathers. 


BKB AK HR 


Na? ta’ pit mu’; nit? ta‘ pit it 








a ee 





1 e 
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7 2150 
We dare not injure the. bodies received from our 
parents. 








& fi 3: 户 之 父 伤 
Shan: ¢§? 熏 3 ful shou‘ chibht fu a a x, rae shang. 
2151 








Whomsoever his parents vee the son loves. 
. pe 1 3 爱 一 人 Fo + & 一 人 ms 
Fut mu? ait yi! janz yeu,! (zi ait yi! jén? yen" 
2152 
Sons and grandsons have their destined pleasures ; do 
not treat them as horses and cows. 


RR. 


Erh? sun! tzi* yu® érb? gun! fu? 3 


i wR fF 马 , 守 


+ pa’ érh? sun! tsol ma? niu. 














2153. 
With right on his side even a son may correct a father. 
ABA & 

Yus jis ta? té tieh.: 

2154 
If you honour your parents at home, why go afar to 

burn incense ? 


家 a. 母 。 何 , 必 过 a 
Re chia! why B fu* mu,’ ‘ho’ ”Pi yiian3 shaol hsiang"? 
2 155 
Every man loves his own flesh and blood. 
& A 度 | ) 
Kot jin2 pi jou* kot jén? t'eng.? 
| 2156 
Whether a man strike his father and curse his mother 
or not, depends on his natural disposition. 


Bm HH 自 本 心 
‘La’ tiebl ma‘ niaig,? ch‘u! tz peny jbsin.: 
a se et essen ene enya pt GAO 
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| 2157 
A prodigal’s repentance is a priceless treasure. 


mF 8 HR R 


Lang! tzii® ‘hui? t‘ou,? wu? chia* chi) pao.® 

; 2158 - 

A stupid son is better than a crafty daughter. 
_ Chih? nan? shéng* kuot ch‘iao? nii.? 

2159 
Full-grown fledged birds fly away. 
oe tat Jao® chien? kot tzii* fei. 
2160 
If sons are filial you don’t want many. 
‘Hao® tzii? put yaot to. 

2161 
A daughter-in-law is very diligent on her first arrival. 


























7 








7, 2 6 GS mK | 

Hsin! cb'ia hsi fut ch‘u! lai? ch‘in.? 

: 2162 

A child does not dislike a plain mother ; a dog does 


not despise a poor master. 

















人 rill, Sn} 不 
Tzi8 pu! hsien? mu® ch‘ou? ; kou® put yen‘ chia! p'in.8 
2163 
He is no man who thinks much of his wealth, and 
little of his parents. , 
。 HF 成 人 
Chung! 中 uot ts‘ai,? po? fut mu,? pu* ch‘éng? jen2 t2 放 .3 
2164 








Imbecile sons boast of their ancestors. 


和 无 志 BGM BO 


Wu? chibt nan? erh: pa’ teu? tsung! k'ua.l . 
2165 
Wealth excites men ; children awaken their affections. 
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名 女 人 必 
Ts‘ai? pai? tungt jén? bain ; ; érh? nii? t‘ung* jén? hsin.1 


2166 


He who has sons cannot long remain poor; he who 
has none cannot long remain rich 


RA A KFS 
Yus érh? pin3 pu! chin’; wu? tzi® fut putc 


不 ,县 


ang? 

2167 
Empty granaries bring months and years of want 
stupid posterity, laxity in manners and uprightness. 











AZ 
Ts‘ang! lin? bsiil bsil sui* yiieb* fa? ; 


FT RAS RAH 


tz? sun’ yii? bsi! lie it 








su.? 
2168 
ee rear a playful than a stupid child. 
sf a WT. 不 





Ning? Be yang? wan? tzii,3 put Kos yang® 


he a 8 
2169 
Children whom the mother nourished three years at 
the breast, 





leave her of their own accord when grown to man’s 
estate. 


aa 
ana 


be 
San! nien? ju? pus ch‘ang? ‘huai? pao, 
长 





各 
chang’ ta‘ ch‘éng? jén? kot tzii* 上 ai 


21'70 


It is a miserable family where there are boys and girls 
it is geni family where there are none 
' 有 





是 宽 家 
u® érh? yn? mnii2 sbiht ytiamnl chia? ; 
i 


Gi a 女 i) 家 
wu? érh? wu? nii shih‘ hsienl chia.! 
ofa large family. 


Notr.—This may be said in jocular reply to congratulations, by the father 
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21'71 
If we have none to foul the bed, we shall have none}. 
to burn paper at our graves. 


it Rw 


Ch'uang? shang* mu? yu? o! sui! ti, 








fén? ch'ien?® mu? yu3 shao! ee ti.1 
21'72 
Don’t fear that your father won't love you; for when 

children are wise and good, parents are naturally 








glad. 
只 不 2, 于 
Pot Shuan‘ fut pu* tz‘i?; tai? hsien2 ch‘in! tzti‘ 16.4 








2173 — 
If you would pray for dutiful children, first show filial 
piety to your father and mother. 


移 ip 
Yao* as shun tzii,® hsien! beiao* tieh! niang.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 





| 2174. 
For wives your sons are longing, your maids for hus- 
bands call ; 


This is the one arena in which strive one and ail. 


ii cx Th 部 


rh? t‘'ao® bsi? fu* nii? chao! lang?; 





a 一 
Jén? tsai* sbiht chienl nao* yi! cb ang.? 
2175 
Marriages when properly negociated, 

Cause neither family to be ageravated. 








类 Rm 如 结 RR. RE 所 
Chieh? ch‘in? ju? chieh? i,* liang* chia! mot shéng! chi. 
2176 








When doorways match and houses pair, 
A marriage.may be settled there. 


° 配 
Mén? tang! \u tui,* liang? hsia* ch‘¢ng? hun! p'ei.! 
| 21'7'7 
In betrothing a daughter to any young man, 
Very. careful enquiry’s the only safe plan. 








x. | 说 人 家 。 过 x 
érh? shuo! jén? chia,! kuo* hsit fang? ch‘a.? 

21'78 

Where true love exists between husbands and wives, 
They re happily joined to the end of their lives. 

Fu! chi! ait oe, nee 2 chieh? oe 名 ， 

21'79 

In the great majority of cases, 

Wives have fair, and husbands ugly faces ; 

Yet there are many, on the other side, 

Where the man is bound to an ugly bride. 
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= 无 好 省 。 一 大 定 
‘Hao? chi! wu? thao® than,‘ ram bis yi! tat pant; 
,好 we, 扰 ze KT 一 : 

Hao’ thant wu? ‘hao® ch'i,! t'ien! hsia* yi! ta* tui. 
2180 
Nought must divide the married pair ; 
Its weight the steelyard cannot spare. 

AAR ER, HR A MR be 
Kung! put li? p‘o?; chéng* put Ji? tio. 
2181 
People married early, see in plainness nothing wrong : 
And clothes, though made of coarsest cloth, are often 
very strong. 














i BRE Mh 好 
Chieh? fa* fu! chil ch‘ou? yehs ‘hao? : 
a RK 
Ts‘ul pu‘ feog3 i} i! yeh? lao,? 
Nore. — “‘ Early ”; chieh? /as the knotting up of the hair, at the age of one 
and a half or two years. 








2182 : 
The bride that is linked to a worthless groom, 
Is like a man buried in a luckless tomb. 


Chia‘ ‘huait jén,? tsang ‘huai* fén.? 
2183 


Widow marriage must always be, 
Consummated immediately. 


iJ 
和 








Kuo‘ hun! gao lien? yeh‘ t‘ao2 


Note. —Else the widow will denand a higher price, or accept some one else’ 8 
higher bid. 








2184 


Having Jost her first husband, again she’s a bride ; 
And so she gets higher at every stride. 
高 一 步 


前 
Ssii® ]iao3 ch‘ien? fa! chia* hout fu'; yi put kao! yi! pu.* 
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2185 
For virtue a woman our wife we make; 
For her beauty we a concubine take. 





fg. 到 
Chiu? chi! ch‘a’ té*; chi? chtiebt ch‘? sé‘ 
2186 
Long not for the goddess’ beauty divine ; 

Long that the star of your husband may shine. 

不 要 of. 品 星 ， 现 

Put yao* Kuan! Yin! mien* ; chib?. yao* fu! hsing! hsien.* 
Nore. — *‘ Goddess,” %.¢e. Kuan Yia, the well-known goddess of mercy. Fer 


an interesting and Jearned account of this divinity, see Eitel’s ‘‘ Handbook of 
Chinese Buddhism,” page 18. 
2187 


The dislike of her husband’s parents she need not mind; 
But from her husband’s dislike what escape can she 


find ? 














及 3 
Kung! p‘o? hsien? huan? yu? k‘o? 


3 me 无 处 

Changt fu! hsien2 wn? ch‘u‘ to.” 

2188 

The well-to-do maiden is not married into a poverty- 
stricken family. 


AmctaAREK ER Gz 


Yu® fu? chib! nii? pu* lot wu? fu? chib! chia? 
2189 
Early marriage is the duty of adults of both sexes. 














an? ta‘ hsii! ‘hun!s nii? ta* heiit chia,‘ 

2190 

A clever match-maker can scold both sides ; while a 
stupid match-maker gets scolded by both. 


会 做 RHR wR 


JHuit tso* mej? ti! mat liang® ton?; 


不 ok KH HO OR 


put ‘huit tsot mei* ti! liangs ttou2 ma,‘ 
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2191 
Those who rear daughters hope for great suitors. 








Yangs nii? wang* kao! mén.? 

2192 

The upper classes endow their daughters on marriage ; 
the middle classes do nothing but rear and marry 
them ; and.the lower classes make money by mar- 
rying them. 








KBR wR & 
Shang‘ téng® chih! jén? p‘ei? ch‘ien? chia‘ nii?; 
chung! téng? chihl jén? yang? nii? chia* nii?s 


hsia* téng® chih! jén? chuan‘ ch‘ien? chia‘ nii.? 

2193 

Without clouds in the sky it cannot rain ; so without 
go-betweens a match can never be made. 


Re TT B 


Tien! shang* wa? yiin? pu‘ bsiat yii3 ; 
地 下 无 巡 不 
tit hsia* wu? mei? bu4 ch‘éng? chtip.: 

2194 

When one family rears a daughter, a hundred families 

ask her in marriage. 


Yi! chia! yaog3 nii? pai3 chia! ch‘iu.? 
2195 
In marrying a daughter select an excellent son-in-law ; 
and do not extort costly wedding presents. 
ge AR Ee. OR 
Chia‘ nii? tsé? chia! bsiit wu* 808 chung‘ p‘in.4 
| 2196 
In marrying a son seek a virtuous maiden, and 
scheme not for a rich dowry. 


Ch't? hsi? ch‘in? shu? nii2 wut chi* thon‘ lien? 
he 》 
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2197 一 一 一 
Negligent farming may induce temporary poverty ; 
but a mistake in marrying blights a whole life. 








Ce) 


a 上 3 
Chung‘ tien? put Shao? yi! shih? ch‘iung?; 
&. 


和 一 
t'a03 ‘huai* lao? p‘o? yi! shéng! ch‘iung? 
so 2198 _ 

Nine out of ten go-betweens are liars. 
+ & htt 
Shih? mei? chiu® ‘huang.’ 
-一 2199 —— 

You expect condiments with vegetables ; a pretty face 

with a concubine. 


cite hee att iH a, as olf oy a L¥ 
oo 2200 
You may exhume a coffin; you may not rejecta 
betrothed son-in-law. 
* TR Rm RF 
Tsang‘ fén? ‘huan? k‘o? ch 证 和 tsé? hsiit put k‘o® ‘hui. 
2201 
Matrimony, exhort men to complete ; strifes, exhort 


men to put awa . 
dL 8B 


‘Hun! yin! chiian‘ Jung?; kuo4 Shuan‘ ch'iian4 k‘ai.1 

2202 ——— 

There are Five Relations, but that of husband and 
wife stands first ; there are three thousand great 
Rites, but that of marriage is most important. 

Jén? liin? ye wae ful fot wei? hsien! ; 

‘tat lid san! ch‘ien! ‘hun! yin! tsui* chung.‘ 
Nore.—According to the present custom of speaking of the Five Relations, they 
occur in the following order: Prince and Minister; Parents and children ; Hus 


bands and wives ; Elder and younger Brothers ; and Friends. But in the Yr 
.| Ching the relation of Husband und wife stands first ; hence this saying. 
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2203 
Marriage results from ante-natal causes. 





Chien” shih* yus yiian? chin! shih* chieh.? 
2204 
In the husband fidelity is the thing that’s good; in 


the wife obedience is the “ame that’s proper. 
RURA BR. UM B 正 


Fu' i6 i* wei? liang’; fut il hunt wei? chéng 
2205 
Husband and wife are indeed birds of one grove, but 

at the bourn of death each takes his separate flight. 














. A] _ 林 
Fu! ch‘! ban3 sbih4 t'ung? lin? niao,® 
K 
ta* hsien* tao* lai? ko* tzii* fei.! 
2206 
Ugly men marry pretty wives. Zit.: Scabbed-heads 
get flowery ae 


La! ] t'ao® ‘hna! cbih.! 
2207 
If they match by nature, marry them. 
Shéng! ch‘éng? yi! tui,# niu® aif e yi! shuang.! 
2208 
Husband and wife in perfect concord, are like the 
music of the harp and lute. 
相好 合 FBR ER 
Fu! chi! hsiang! thao? ‘ho,? ch‘in? sé? yii? shéng wang. 
一 一 一 2209 
Conjugal felicity. ZL The husband sings ‘and the 
wife accompanies. 
KO oe Ea 


Fu! ch‘ang! fut sui.? 
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22140 
Horses will not re-mate; but men and women will 
remarry. 
*®RER Ae B&B © 
fie wu? tsai* pteit; jén? yas ch‘ung? ‘bun.! 
2211 
When a man’s vessel is upset and its masts broken, 
he is poor for a time; but when a man marries a 
bad wife he is poor for life. 














Fan! ch‘uan? ché? wei? yi! shih? ch‘iung?; 
wi uz 一 
t‘ao® Shuai‘ lao8 p‘o? yi! shéng! ch‘iung? 
2212 | 
The fool fears his old woman ; but the virtuous wife 
reverences her husband. 


mm eR RA tH XR 
Chi? thant p‘at lao? plot; haiens nil? ching* chang* fa. 


2213 
A talented bridegroom is sometimes matched with a 
worthless bride; and a clever woman is sometimes 

married to a dolt. 














消 wt, Bb 
Ch'ingl hsiu4 ts‘ai? lang? tao* p'ei* pu‘ liang? chih! fut; 
反 招 & 
kuai! ch‘jao? nii? tzii? fan? chao! yii? chiieh? chih! fu. | 
2214 ) 
When the two have been united they may not be} | 
separated. 
ff Ne AWD FP ; 
Pan‘ jén? ‘tho? pn‘ k‘o® pant jén? k‘ai.l 
2215 
Loving husbands and wives, enjoy the enduring 
affection of their sons’ and daughters. | 


4 0 
Fu! ch'i! én! ou érh? nii? ch‘ing? ch‘ang.? | 


e+ RS 类 
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2216 
A man may be ten years older than his wife; she 
must not be one year older than he. 








大 一 & 
Gah hsii? nan? ta* yi! te‘eng? 


y xe -R. 
put k'o3 nii?. ch ang4 yi! sui.* 
2217 
A man without a wife has a home without a mistress ; 

a woman without a husband is an unprotected being. 


5 RE RR =F 


Nan® wu? chil! chia! wu? chug ;- 


KARR SR E 


nii? wu? fu! shén' wu? chu.® 

2218 

When husband and wife disagree, they become the 
dupes of their own female slaves. 


hi ne put ‘ho? nu? ae # 
2219 
In bed,—husband and wife ; out of bed —puests. 




















上 kK KR w FT 
Shang* ch'nang? ful fu,* hsiat ch‘nang? k‘o.* 
2220 
Husbands tre as Heaven to their wives; wives are 
the slaves of their husbands. 








Ko 
Fu! nai? fu4 chib! tien’; chsl nai® fu! chih! nu,3 
2221 | 
Husband and wife have no enmities which can survive 


a night. 
= A 之 fh 
Fu! ch‘! wu? ko? yeh‘ chih! ch‘ou.? 
2222 
If { keep to my wife, others will keep to theirs, 
我 不 BA 奸 。 NAR R 


Wo? pat yin? jén? fu," jen pat yin? wog ch'i 

















人 





a 
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| 2223 一 一 一 一 
A good man will not beat his wife; a good dog will 
not worry a fowl. 
Fh Rm 
‘Hao’ than‘ pu4 ta® chi}; thao® kou3 pu‘ yao® chi.! 
2224 








Is he a superior man who listens to his wife, and 
turns against his brother ? 


B¢@at tA 2 KK 
Ting! fut yen? kuai! ku? jou,‘ ch‘i> shiht chang‘ fu! ? 
2225 
Do not curse your wife in the evening, or you will 

have to sleep alone. 








i, ie : Zz ® rin 1 
o* ma* yn®.shih? ch yi! yeb* shout ku! chi? 
2226 
If your wife is against it, do not get a concubine. 
吃 A ooh 
Ch‘ih! ts‘u* pu‘ t'ao* hsiao.3 
222'7 
He detests his own wife, but loves other men’s. Lit.: 
He lightly esteems the domestic fowl, but loves the 

wild pheasant. 


权 KER 妈 
Ch‘ing! chia! chi! ai* yeh? ch‘ih.* 
2228 
Fine houses are man-measuring skeps ; and fair wives 

are ferry boats. 
+. 


‘Hua? wu! liang® jén? tou®; chiao! ch'il tut k‘o* ch‘uan.? 
Nore.—The moral of this proverh is—Neither covet fine houses nor pretty 


Wives; for, out of the one you will be turned by death, and, after your death, the 
other will marry again. 


























2229 
Take no notice of what you hear said on the pillow. 


[= 
Chén? pien! chibl yens mo‘ t‘ing.! 
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2230 
A virtuous wife causes her husband to be honoured ; 
a bad one brings him to shame. 


Rw oR KR, Bw KR 购 
Hsien? fut ling* fu! kuei,* of fu* ling* fn! chien.4 
Notr.—‘' A virtuous woman js a crown to her husband: but she that maketh 
ashamed is as rottenriess in his bones.” Prov. 12; 4. 


—— 2231 
Ugly wives and stupid maids are priceless treasures. 


奴 | 


Chon? ch'i! chiieh? nu? wu? chiat chib? pao? 
2232 
Do not marry wives or concubines who:are gorgeously 


fine. 








切 i 蓝 
Chil! ch‘ieh* ch‘ieh* chit yen* chuang.} 
2233 
A. virtuous wife saves her pospane from evil ways. 


家 有 R 2 FA i 


Chia! yu 3 hsien? chi! nan? jén? a tsao! bun! shih 
—— 2234 
Nothing will frighten a wilful wife but a , beating. 








娘 只 YG 
Chiang‘ p‘o? niang? chib® p'at ta3 
| 2235 —-—— 
She who is wife to one man cannot eat the rice of two.| 
— RK mM le A 
Yi! chia! nii? érh? ch‘ith! pu‘ 3 liangs chia! fan. 
一 3236 —— 
Slanders cluster round a widow’s door. 


se 前 多 是 


Kua? fu* nén? ch‘ien? to! Shibt tei! 





2237 
Dress to meet your parents, undress to meet your 
husband. 
KH. 股 


Ch'van! i! chien* fut mu,’ tol i! chien‘ chang* fu.! 
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2238 
If she rises early she offends her husband ; if late, his 
father and mother. 








起 早 7% Fe Xt KR 
Chsis tsao’ liao’ té tsui* chang* fu! ; 
| + Sb 公 
chi? yent liao® té? tsui* kung! p‘o.? 
| 2239 
Happy the wife who dies before her husband; un- 
| happy she who dies after him. 
Yu® fu? saii? ful obits ; * mM x sz? 条 wes 
2240 
Good tempered and careful — she's a good wife indeed. 
| , b}v 六 
Hsia‘ ch‘i! ae here ts‘ai? shih* fu‘ nii.? 
2241 
A good horse will not turn back to eat grass; and a 
good wife will not marry a second husband. 


好 
‘Hao? mas pu4 chih! ‘hui? t on2 ts‘ao’; 


wee 




















FEF R-— 

‘hao® chi! put chia‘ ach chang* fu.! 

22042 一 

A loyal minister will serve but one Prince ; a virtuous 
woman but one husband. 








HS BAB AB 
Chung! ch‘én? pu‘ shih* érh* chiin! ; 

chén! fut put shili* érh* fu.! 
2243. 
A widow. Jat.: A rudderless boat. 


. 无 能 之 


将 
Wu? to* chih! chou.! 




















CHAPTER IV. 


ELDER_AND YOUNGER _ BROTHERS. 








2244 


“Tn childhood who as brothers are, 
When grown up oft are severed far.” 


小 He 是 兄 第 。 大 各 乡 里 
了 siaos shih? shih* hsiungl ti Bong ta* ko‘ hsiang! 1i.3 
2245 
Brothers resemble hands and feet. 








Hsiung! tit ju? shou® tsn.2 
Nora. 一 This is the stereotyped illustration which meets one everywhere in 


Chinese books. 
2246 | | 
Though the left hand conquer the right, no advantage 


is gained. 
> @ EF im 
_ Tso® ch‘iian? ta? yu* shou,? sui! shéng* put ju? wu.? 
2247 
Torn clothes may be mended; but a hand or foot 


cannot be stuck on again. 
» 


ko TF 

I’ shang! po shang* k‘o® pu’; 
手 足 4 

shou’ tsu2 tuan* nan? té? lien.? 

2248 

When brothers disagree they are imposed on by others. 




















Hsiung! tit put ‘ho? p‘ang? jén? ch‘i? 
2249 
A brother is harder to get than lands: 


aya 2 
0 
Nan? té? ché? hsiungl ti'; i* té? ché® tien2 ti 








1 
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2250 
A brother’s injuries are soon healed. 
Hsiung! tit sha! yi! tao! kuant yi! ko* pa.! 
| 2251 
Though brothers are so closely akin, it is each for 
himself in money matters. 
Ae hil 


Haiung! ti‘ sui! ch‘in! ts‘ai? lit ko* pieh.* 
2252 


Though a brother commit murder, it does not involve 
his brethren. 




















弟兄 RA ea FF B 
_ Tit Esiung!' sha! jén? ko* fenl shou? tsu.? 
2253 
Brothers sometimes disagree. Lit.: Top and bottom 
teeth sometimes come into awkward collision. 








BFL aA Mm EA FT 
Chih? ya? yeh? yun3 hsiang! chuang‘ jib* tzii.3 
2254 
The same. Jvt.: Dishes and basins will sometimes get 

smashed together. 




















Mb 有 i@ A F 
Tieh? wan’ yeh® yu® bsiang! chuang4 ma jib* tzii.8 
2255 
The most difficult thing on earth to get is a brother. 
43 
Tien! hsia‘ tsuit nan? té? ché? hsiung! ti.4 
! - 2256 
Kind friends are better than unkind brothers. 
ub Hh SK mm 
Hsiung! ti* hsiang! 中 ait pu* ju? yus shéng? 
2257 7 








Be he never so good he still is a stranger ; be he never 
so bad he still is part of myself. | 


i US 
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“Hao? sha! liao? shih* ttal jén?; 

a OS 

uai4 sha! liao3 shih* tzii* chi.3 
2258 
Never allow the slightest consideration of profit, to 
injure the affection proper between those who are of 

the same bone and flesh. 


‘OK SE A, 


Gorn 情 
Wut i® ah ‘hao? 1i,* pien*t shang! ku? jou‘ ch‘ing.? 











CHAPTER V. 


FRIENDS. 





2259 
Unless you will give him some trifling sum, 


You can’t get rid of a destitute chum. 
at 得 


GN 
Shuo! té? t'0,! té? pal ‘ho? 


Note.—The above is the commonest application to which this proverb is put; 
it can also be applied to any importunate creditor. 


2260 
Friendship existence to attain, 
. Must rest on goodness not on gain. 

xe RH. 。 交 财 Hh OR 
Chiao! i* pu‘ chiao! ts‘ai?; chiao! ts‘ai? liang® pu4 Iai.? 
2261 
Mix with mandarins and grow poor ; 
With merchants and increase your store ; 
With Bonzes and you soon will find, 


Subscription lists not far behind. 
3s 


Chiao! ce Ree co k‘o* fut; 
交 和 fi. fe Re 湾 
Chiao! ‘ho? shang‘ té? yiian? pu.* 
2262 
With every friend and fellow you meet, 
You can do nothing but drink and eat : 

= % 四 Bie Bi 

San! p*éng® ssii* yu,® wan? chiu3 k‘nai* jou.* 
2263 
Friends are at fault when a man is allowed to wear 

his dress awry. 








e 











\ 














冠 不 正 Bx 
TD) kuanl pu‘ chéng* p’éng® yu* chih! kuo.* 
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2264 
Friends in the morning foes at night. 








Chao! hsiung! tit mu‘ ch‘ou? ti.” 
2265 
Never make friends of ungenial men. 


ADK t De ,相交 


Jén® taot wu? ch‘ing® ch‘ieh* mu* hsiang chiao.! 
2266 
A well-known friend is a treasure. 














: 是 
Jén? shu? shih4 pao.* 
2267 
Men are friends the world over. 








mo we oe BK 
Wu? ‘hu? ssii* thai? tu! shih‘ p‘éng? y0.8 
2268 


Lingering friendship. Jvt.: The lotus root may be 
broken and its silken fibres remain united. 




















a ee | 
Ou® tuan* ssii! put tuan.4 
2269 
When friendship i is real 1 men ae ta without reserve. | 
Fe me & UL B 无 所 谈 
‘2 让 wang* yen? wu? so? 个， t‘an.? 
22'70 


A miserable friendship. Jxt.: An opium-smoker’s 
probe scraped by a bit of pot. 


Yal piien* yen! ch‘ien! tzii,? yiit cho? tz‘i? wa! kua.! 
2271 
Impossible alliance. Jnt.: Friendship between ice and 


coal. 


K RZ 炭 TH 
Ping! t‘an‘ chih! chiao,! or, Ping! t‘an* hsiang? t‘on.? 
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22'72 
Who are firmly joined can be hardly severed. . 


结 不 
Kut chieh? put ks chieh.? 














2273 
Drink only with ‘familiar friends; and recite poetry 
only with a poet. 


酒 5 己 & fe 会 AF 
Chiu’ féng? chih' chi* yin’; shih! bsiang* uit jén? yin. 
. 22°74 7 
One’s acquaintances must fill the.empire ; but onee 

familiar friends must be few. 


相 识 im 天 下 @ 必 BB 
Hsiang! shih* mans t‘ien! hsia*; cbihl hsin! néng? chi? jén.* 
22'75 
Let the politeness of first acquaintances characterize 

all after intercourse, and in the longest friendship 

nothing disagreeable will arise. 














i= 好 7B) 5 
Hsiang! féng? ‘hao? ssi‘ ch‘u! hsiang! shib,* 
3 2 8 RE Ro oO 


tao* Jao? chung! wu? yuan! ‘hén® hsin"1 

2276 

If friends meet and part empty, the blooming peach 
blossom round the grotto will deride them. 


相 ERR R MH 
| 











‘Hsiang! féng? pu‘ yin® k‘ung? kuei! ch‘ii,4 
5 

a k‘ou t'ao? ‘hua! yebh3 hsiao* jén.? 
22377 
Having money and wine your friends will be maby 5, 

but who will visit you when in distress ? : 

钱 多 兄 第 | 

Yu? ch‘ien? yu® chin to! hsiung! ti'; 








1 
| | 


i ba A 

chi? nan? ‘ho? ts‘éng? chien* yi! jén% 
Notg.—The poor is hated even of his own neighbour; but the rich hath many 
riends. ‘Prov. 14; 
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22'78 
Unless your friend be your superior, you had better 
have none; and for a few days observe whether 
his subsequent oe eS equal his first. 
ye 似 我 不 如 无 


Chieh ae hsiil sheng* Ge 3 sstit wo* put ju? wu?s. 
酒 三 五 日。 fT BA 如 M- 
tan! k‘ant san! wu? jib,* hsiang! chien* put ju? ch‘u.? 
| | 2279 - 
No joy equals that of making a new friend; no sor- 
row that of being separated ‘from friends, 














mf 知 
Lé* mo* 1é* hsi! hsinl bsiangl chibl; 




















mS Ge & Tl Me 
pei! mo! pei? hsi! shéng! pieh? li? 
2280 
Tigers and deer do not stroll together. 
席 Om . 
"Hu? lu* put tung2 yu 
2281 
The crow does not roost with the phoenix. 
B® 3% 不 ml Oe 
Wu ya! put yiis feng! ‘huang? chi.! 
2282 


Though conversing face to face, their hearts have a 
thousand hills between them. 








与 语 Fito 心 阳 于 
Tait mien* yti® yii,? bsinl ko? ch‘ien! shan'l 
2283 


He who has friends. in every place finds every place|- 


delicious. 


ne. eH RW OR 

Ssti* Shai chiao! yu,? tu! ch'éng? lan? wei.4 

2284 

of all acquaintanceship, that in which each knows 
the other’s heart, is best. 
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人 之 相 知 KR 相 A 必 
jans chiht lsiangl chihl kueit bsiangl chih! bain 
2285 
一 When men are friendly even water is sweet. 








好 水 也 塘 
Jen2 yao* ‘hao’ shui® yeh‘ tien.* 
2286 


You can hardly make a friend in a year ; but you can 
easily offend one in an hour. 








一 A 

yi' ko‘ jén?; 

Yi! shih? pien* té? tsni* yi! ko* jén.? 

2287 

Better associate with one well known than with a 
stranger. 


Yi! nien? nan? hsiang! yii® 


4 








Pan‘ shéng! pu* ju? pant shu.? 
2288 
Having wine and good feeding you'll have plenty of 


friends ; but in the day of adversity—none. 
多 A 友 


Yu? chbins yu? jou* to! peng? yu*; 


a € 2h —- fA ® 


aan‘ nan? obih! shih? yi! kot wu.? 
2289 


When purposes agree the most hostile grow friendly ; 
when they disagree near relatives become enemies. 














ee 2 越 相 下 
__I* ‘he? tsé? Wu? Yiieht hsiang! chsinl ; 
RA BW 


让 pu4 ‘ho? tsé? ku® jou* wei? ch‘ou? ti.? 
Note.—‘' The most hostile,” it: ‘* Wu and Yiieh”; two ancient States that 
were often at enmity with each other. The Yiieh was finally destroyed by the 
We. See Dr. Legge’s Ch'un ch'iu, pages 759, 831. | 
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. 2290 
Without a good mirror no lady can know her true 
appearance ; 
Without a true friend no scholar can know his own 
errors of nee 
K 无 RQ 不 面 精 粗 
Ni? wo? nig? ching* pu! chih! mien* shang‘ ching! ta‘u! ; 
其 , 友 不 知行, 步 遍 路 
shih wu? liang? yu® pu‘ chih! hsing? pu‘ ktueil yt 
2291 
Two are better than one. LA# One man’s plan is 
short ; the plan of two is long. 








wm a 
Yi! jén? 总 re érht ine Ly bene? 
2292 
When the world’s affairs are calm we can judge of 
them ; when affection is moderate it will endure. 








BS FF BR. AN fw RR hh 
Shih‘ shih* ching* fang* chien! ; jén* ch‘ing? tan‘ shih? Ju 





CHAPTER VI. - 


VARIOUS. 





2293 
Those who violate the Five Relations and the Five 
Constant Virtues will quickly perish. 





fe om © eH we 见 ， 

Liin? ch‘ang? kuai! ch‘uan,° li* chien* bsiao! wang.” 
2294 
Relatives are bound to stand by one another. 
reek e ADS BS 
Hsiung! ti‘ shu? chih? heii! fén! to! jun* kua.8 

2295 
Friends while good dinners last; husband and wife 
while fuel and food remain. 














Boe 局 友 # RR 豆 

Chiu’ jou* p‘éng? yu®s; ch‘ai? mi fu! chii} 

2296 

Go into partnership with a brother ; and into battle 
with father and son. 


e 


eh 兄弟 
Ta? ‘huo? ‘huan? shih‘ ch'int hsiung! tit ; 


区 个、 








shang‘ chin‘ ting* yao* fu* tzii? ping. 
2297 
Sons receive their fathers’ fortune ; and wives share 
their husbands’ lot. 
Rk FE 受 
Tzii® téng! fut yeh*; ch‘i! shou‘ fu! fén.! 
2298 
Parents notwithstanding their deep love must be part- 
ed from their children; husband and wife though 
most faithful, must also separate. 


x 终 有 il 


no 
Fut mu3 én! shén! chung! yu’ pieh?; 














mh Eb 
fu' chi! 让 chung* yeht fenl li? | 
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2299 


One, though related, is no relation ; another, though 
not related, is a relation. 








zexRAE SH FR 尖 BR 
Shih‘ ch‘in! pu‘ shib* ch'in! ; fei! ch‘in! ch‘iieh* shih* ch‘in,! 
2300 


His griefs are few whose wife is virtuous; his heart 
is enlarged whose sons are dutiful. 








. e 少 。 Ff x iL) 宽 
Ch'il hsien2 fat ‘huo* sbao3 ; tzii® bsiaot fu* bsienl kiaan.! 
2301 








Princes know their Ministers, Fathers their Children, 
Elder Brothers their Younger Brothers, and Teach- 
ers their Scholars, better than any one else. 


oa heh a AF KR mw V 
Chih! ch‘én? mo* ju? chiin,! chih! tzii? mo* ju? fu,* 
知 第 更 如 kh ABR i & 

Chih! ti* mo* ju? hsiung,! chih' tit mo* ju? shib.} 
2302 


Would you know the character of a Prince, then first 
observe his Ministers ; would you become acquainted 
with a man, first look at his Friends; would you 
know a Father, first consider his Son. 


4 








H Be im 其 
Yii* chihl chi? chiin,! hsien! shib‘ ch‘? ch‘én? ; 
oA mH A HH MRE RK 
Yii‘ shih‘ ch'i2 jén,? bsien! shih* ch‘i? yu’; 
ia i x m 其 
ii* chih! ch‘i? fu,* hbsien! shih* ch‘i? tzit.$ 
2303 
If we were not an injured family, we should have 


neither sons nor daughters; if we were not at en- 
mity we should never. have been husband and wife. 
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不 
Put sbiht yiian’ chia! put ch‘éng? érh? nii 75 
ABS AH RMR RK 
Put shih* tuit tou? pu* ch‘éng? ful fu.* 

Notr.—This js used in reply to congratulation, in a jocular and self-depre- 
ciutory sense. 








2304 


Poverty in a family brings out the dutiful Son; and 
confusion in the state reveals the loyal Minister. 

, me F. 国 . 

Chia’ p‘in® chien‘ hsiao* tzii?; kuo? lan‘ hsien® chang! ch‘én.? 

2305 


Who honours his Prince, will think lightly of rank 
and emolument; who honours his Parents, will 
honour his wife and child less; who honours his 
Brothers, will think lightly of money and heritage. 

m W 延 则 

Sbib4 cb'ao? tiog2? chung‘ tzé? chiieh? lu‘ ch iogl ; 
eae 
Shib* fut mu® chung‘ tsé? ch‘! tzii® ch‘ing!; 








m 兄弟 重 则 Be E SE 
Shih‘ hsiung! ti* chung‘ tsé” ts‘ai? ch‘an‘ ch‘ing.1 
2306 
Those who at home are not given up to their wives 

and children, will serve their Parents filially; 
those who abroad do not deceive their Friends, 
will serve their Prince with loyalty. 


An eR 


7 者 RD 
Nei‘ pu‘ nit Mi ch'i! tzii® ch? shiht chtinl pi* hsiaot ; 


外 a Kk he HW KR A. zy 思 
Wait pu‘ ch'il yu? péng? yu® ché,? shiht chiin! pi* chung.! 


2307 


The thing important to the Five Relations is Respect- 
~ fulness ; the perfect embodiment of the Ten Virtues 
is Sincerity. 
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过 要 在 
Wu! lin? chih! yao‘ tsait ching* ; 
十 RZ TE BR 
Shih? i‘ chih! ch‘ien? wei? ch‘éng.? 


Nore.—The Ten Virtues are those which belong to the Ten members of the 
Five relations. 
) 





——- 2308 

He has perfect tranquility whose wife is virtuous and 
sons obedient ; and all things are satisfactory when 
rains are seasonable and winds moderate. 


ond 


Chii! hsien? tzii® hsiao* yi! shén! bsien2 ; 


Yii? shun‘ féng! tiaot want shih tsu? ; 

2309 

If sincerity be wanting between Prince and Minister 
the nation will have no peace ; if between Parents 
and Children, the family will have no concord; if 

* between Brothers, their affections will be loosened ; 
if between Friends, their intercourse will be distant. 


发 


‘Y 
Chiin' ch‘én? pu4 hsin* kuo? pu‘ an!; 


父子 不 fi RAR EB 


fat tzii3 By hsin4 chia! po mu‘; 





第 从 
hsiung! ti put bsin‘ ching’ put chin! ; 
aA fe BD ih 
p‘éng? yu? put hsin* chino! i! su.” 
2310 —— 
The honest truth must ‘not be told between Husband 


and Wife ; and lies must not be told between Friend 
and Friend. 





前 = 
Fu! ch‘i! mien‘ ch‘ien? mo* shuo! chén! ; 
i 前 RR wR 


p’éng? yu? mien‘ ch‘ien? mo4 shuo! chia.s 


Norg. —This proverb supposes that the truth between husband and wife could 
not bear to be told, both being immoral. 








SECTION XVII-ON RELIGION. |. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEAVEN OR GOD, 





2311 


Heaven rules o’er all things, don’t fret yourself to pray ; 
Trouble spent in making plans, is but thrown away. 





KR OR 
Wan! shib* yu? tien! mo‘ ch‘iang? ch'iu2 : 
Tan eh 用 机 译 
‘Ho? bsil k'a3 ks8 yung! chi' mon.? 
2312 
Imperial Heaven will never slight men of sorrow. , 
\ } 人 
‘Huang? t'ien! put fut ku? hsin! jan.? 
2313 


Man would have things so and so, but Heaven nega- 
tives his plans. 
人 便 如 
Jén? pjep4t ju? tza> ju? tz‘a,? 


KB RR KE 


t‘ien! li? weit jan? weit jan.? 
2314 
It is man’s to scheme; it is Heaven’s to accomplish. 




















事 在 人 。 Om 
Mou? shih‘ tsai* jen’; ch‘éng? shih‘ tsai* t‘ien.! 
2315 


Heaven responds to man as quickly as shadow to 
form or echo to voice. 








kK < BA Bw eS | 
Tien! chih' ying‘ jén? min? ju? ying® hsiang.® 
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2316 
.| Heaven never sends a man without providing for him 
clothes and income. 

AK 各 


天 生 一 人 。 必 
Tien! shéng! yi! jén,? pit yu? 让 In! 
2317 
What man sees not and knows not, Heaven sees and 
- knows. 














Jén? yen’ pu‘ chien‘ tienl yen® chien‘ ; 


人 不 mK Mm 
jéo? put chibl tao* tienl chih! tao. 
2318 
Man can be bound, but Heaven cannot. 

te RA RK MH FB 

Nin® té? kuo‘ jén? lai,? niu? pu‘ kuo* tien! 
2319 
Heaven sent never the man but Earth provided a 

grave for him. 














T'ien! shéng! yi! jén,? tt shéng* yi! bsiieh4 
2320 
Qur daily bread depends on Heaven. 








Chibl fan* kK‘ao! tien. 

2321 

Heaven knows how each man gets his living. 
offs fan* pu4 man? tien! 

2322 

Men deceive good men, Heaven does not; men fear 


bad men, Heaven does not. 
A,B AK KF HK 
Jén? shan‘ jén? chii! t ienl put cbil; 
NOK OK 6 x 不 


jan2 of jén® p‘a‘ tienl put pa 
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2323 
When men have good desires Heaven must further 


them. 








= 必 
Jén? 7u3 shan‘ yiian‘ tienl pi* ts‘ung? chih. 
2324 


Nothing can escape the eye of Heaven. 
3 i, Wi 
Tien! yen® ‘hui! ‘hui! su? érh? pu* lou.* 
2325 
Heaven sees clearly, and rewards quickly. 














Kh WH HR 4 3 
Tien! yen* chao! chao,! pao* ying* shéng* su.? 
2326 
Our whispers thunder in the ear of Heaven ; our secret 

evil deeds fiash into the eyes of the gods. 
人 Ow OK OW OS 
Jén* hsien? ssti! yii* tien! wén? jo* lei?; 
Eg 必 。 i 
an* wu! k‘nei! bsinl shén? mu* ju? tien.4 
| 2327 
Heaven stands by the good man. 
吉 根 














ils fone ie 
Chi? jén? tien! bsiang. 








328s 
A thousand human schemes may be thwarted by one 
scheme of Heaven. | 
算 不 如 天 一 


Jen2 yus ch'ienl suan4 pu‘ ju? t'ienl yi! suan4 


2329 
Thunder strikes and Heaven repairs. 


Lei? ta® tien! pu.3 
2330 
Man only sees the present, Heaven sees into the future. 














e 时 9 s ° e ee 
Jén? chient mu‘ ch‘ien,? tien! chien‘ chiu3 yiian.3 
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2331 
Man depends on Heaven, as a ship on her pilot. 


395 








Jén? aot tien! kung, ch‘uan? k‘ao* tot kung} 
2332 -一 
Neither repine against Heaven, nor blame men. 
不 HB RF 龙 人 
Pu‘ yiian‘ t‘ien,! put yu? jén.? 
2333 
To enjoy the favour of Heaven. 














To! t'ien! chih! fu.? 


2334 
It is Heaven’s to destine, but it is man’s to shorten 
or prolong his days. 


e £ RK KE RA 
Ming* tsai* yii? t‘ien,! shu‘ tsai* yii? jén.? 
2335 
The heart of the people is the heart of Heaven. 

心 & 天 必 
Min? hsin! chi? t'ienl bsin.1 
2336 


It is for me to put forth the utmost effort, it rests 
with Heaven to succeed my plan. 




















Chin‘ chiz tsait wo; t'ing! ch’? tsait ten? 
2337 


When you have fully done your duty, abide the will 
of Heaven. 








«AS hh 8 天 命 
Chin‘ jén? shih* érh? ting! t‘ien! ming.‘ 
2338 


Would that Heaven would always produce good men ; 
and that men would always do good ! 
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人 
ye Ra ie jee! om jen? 
KA 党 8 8 
ytian4 jén? ch ang2? hsing? Shao® shib.* 
2339 
There is nothing partial in the ways of Heaven. 








Ten! taot wu? ssti,? 
2340 
Man may not, but Heaven knows. 








不 知 RK, 
Jen? pu* chihb tien! chih? 
2341 
When Heaven rears a man he grows very fat ; when 
men rear one he is nought but skin and bone. 


Km A Le, 
Tien! yang® jén? p‘ang* su‘ su,‘ 


jen? yang? je p 2 pao! kn? 
2342 
You may deceive men ; you can’t deceive Heaven. 


im 7 AK, te iB 
Man’? té? kno‘ .jén? Jai?; man? pu‘ kuot tien.! 
2343 


Heaven and Earth are great; father and mother are 
honourable. 
KS CBS 
Tien! tit wei? tat; fut mu® wei? tsun.}, 

2344 
Heaven knows, Earth knows, you know, and I know. 
K 2 hm hh wm 我 知 

Tien! chib,! ti* chih,! ni? chib! wo? cbih.1 | 
Nore.—This was the noble saying of a virtuous mandarin of the ‘Han dynasty, 


whose name was Yang Tsen ( i >) when some one brought him a bribe in 
the night. 
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2345 
Death and life have their determined appointment ; 
riches and honours depend upon Heavem 


死 命 。 天 
8$si shéng! yu’ ming‘; fut 上 nei4 tsai* t'ien.! 
2346 








Heaven complies with the wishes of good men; joy 
a spontaneous x ee homes. 


=> 


mma 人 生 
J An shan‘ Bh ihe? yee yiian4 ; & ‘ho? fu? tzii! shéng.! 


CHAPTER II. 


IDOLS AND IDOLATRY. 








2347 
When troubled with sickness, and very bad, 
Petition the gods that health moy be had. 


B 病 OR H.R we # 
‘Huan! ping* pu‘ ‘hao,? ch'iu? shén? shang‘ piao.8 
Nore.—‘‘Is any among you affiicted? let him pray.” James 5: 18. 


2348 
You may deceive a man ; 
Deceive a God, who can ? 


ei A, ti eG 


Man’ té® kuo* jén,? man? pu4 kuo‘ shén.” 
2349 
Soon as the cymbals clang, 


Three taels go with a bang. 
R- £ RR = 


Nao? po? yi! hsiang,® wén? yin? san! liang.® 
Nore.—This proverb illustrates the expeusiveness of idol worship. One tael is 
worth about six shillings. 




















2350 


Men without gods can never proceed ; 
Gods without men are useless indeed. 
A Km nh Tr Oh OR AK 
Jén? wu? shén? pu‘ hsing?; shén? wu? jén? pu* ling.” 
2351 


Light your stick of incense at the break of every day ; 

To Heaven, Earth, Sun, Moon, and Stars, devout 
thanksgiving pay. 

Pray that in every place crops may ripen in the Sun ; 
Wish for every man a long career of life to run. 
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每 日 消 2 @ 
Meis jib* oh ing' ch'én? yi chu* nt bsiang? 5 ; 


天 地 
Hsieh* tien! hsieh* ti* hsieh* can! kuang! ; 
So! ch‘iu? a ch‘ut tien’ pas n2 s 3 


ie BA #. 
Wei? yiian* jén? PAR oy oes ch 
2352 
To cheat their ancestors men constantly pay, 
For sham silver nuggets, good money away. 








GF 
Chia? ying” tzu® tu? i> k'ung,} 
=re. ye! 


T*ung? chfien? mai? “hung? teu3 tsung! 
2353 
Man without divine assistance, 
Cannot move an inch of distance. 
AK £® @ & t HF HR FG 
Jén? wu? shén? ling,” tstunt pu‘ nant hsing.? 
2354 
Whatever be the affair, exhort men to avoid deceit ; 
for only three feet above our heads the gods are 
watching. — 
a: 


Want! shih‘ ch'iian4 jén? hsiul man? mei‘; 
A= 尺 有 种 明 
chii® ttou2 san! chsibs yu? shén? mijng.? 
2355 
You may carry deception into the yamén, you cannot 
carry it into the temple. 


2 

‘Héng* hsin! chint te ya® mén,? 

oe ie be 4 a oe A 

2356 

Kneel once, bow your head thrice, and offer incense 
morning ‘and evening. 
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一 #&F= DW e » Rm mM 
Yi! kuei* san! k‘ou‘ shou,® tsaog wan’ yi! lu? hsiang.: 
2357 
Praying for blessings to reward one’s parents, we go 
up the hill to burn incense. 








Cte Bt gene pent clot set? chet tang 
2358 
He who removes an idol to bathe it, puts the god to 
needless inconvenience, | 
ic em wt  f FF 种 
Pan! p fu? gal hei? taao® wang? lao? shén.! 
2359 
Three strokes of the axe are enough to complete an 
image of the idol Yang-ssi, 


= RK £ wim es ew 


San! fu? t'ou? k‘an’ ting Yang? ssii* p‘u? sa! ti? hsiang.* 


Nore.— Yang-ssii : the god of sailors, a beardless divinity, with a somewhat 
rudely carved triangular head 

















| 2360 
A. beard should not be put on his Worship the God. of 


' sailors. 
nN 老 me mM FT. 发 不 上 
Yang? 88 首 4 lao? yeh? ‘hu? tzii,? an! pu‘ shang.‘ 
Nore.—The meaning of this proverb lies in the last three words, and it is used 
to condemn any impropriety. 











2361 
If you pray to a Buddha, pray to one only. 


Chiu? fu? ch‘iu? yi! tsun,! 

2362 

When the poor are sick they use charms and invoke 
idols. 








BS AE RR eM 
Ch'iung? jén? ‘hai‘ pingt ch‘iu? fu? kang! shén.? 
Norr.—This invocation is through a medium: and it cannot be said that the 
practicé referred to is confined to the poor. 
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2363 
Though you neglect to offer incense when all is well, 
you will have to fall at Buddha’s feet in time of 


SOITOW. 


‘ 香 。 Te 抱 fis ia 
Hsien? shih? pu4 shao! hsiang,! 党 8bihbt pao* fu? chiao.8 
2364. —--— 


Ancestors however remote must be sincerely sacri- 
ficed to. 


: 多 i] 
Me ten! ne Loe 条 x, a be pu‘ cb'eng.? 
2365 
You honour idols but not your parents. Jnt.: The 
living Buddhas you do not honour; but you 
honour dead Buddhas. 


活 佛 不 tk tk 死 佛 
Huo2 fu? pu‘ ching4 ; ching* ssit® fu.? 
—— 2366 | 
All idolatrous superstitions are man’s invention. 
a 神 W, Bm 
Shik* shang‘ wu? shén? kuei,? pai? pan! jén? vot cb'i.8 
2367 


All the thousands and myriads of gods are but one 
God. 


和 heed we 
wah 


Ch‘ien! shén? wan! shén? tu? shih! yi! shén.? 
—— 2368 —— 
The god on Wu-tang-shan hears the prayers of men 
from a distance, not of men who live near. 
kf eee RF Mw 
Wu! tang‘ shan! p fu? gal ying* yiian® put ying* chin.* 
Nore.—The Wau-tang-shan is a very famous mountain situated in the north- 


west of Hupeh, a day’s j journey from the city of Chiin-chou ( 均 Hi) It isa] 
noted retreat of Taoists, and is full of their temples and monasteries. ‘The moun- 
twin, with its surrounding scenery, is exceedingly beautiful ; and it is the favourite 
resort of pilgrims from far and near. Their ascent is greatly facilitated by means 
of a fine stone staircase, with heavy ornamented balustrades on each side; and 
also, in the steepest parts, by massive iron chains suspended from the balustrades. 
ee 
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There are temples and refreshmert rooms at various stages of the ascent, and 
quite a village near the summit of the peak. The very highest point of what is 
called, ‘‘The peak of the heavenly pillar,” is crowned by what is generally 
believed to be a Golden Temple. This is a very small but unique structure, 
built throughout of brass, and floored with marble. It contains one principal idol 


called Tsu shih ei 陋 ) and this is the gentleman referred to in this proverb, 


He is said to have been a princa, the son of Fan Wang ($f =E) a king of some 
western state tributary to China in the days of the Z*ang dynasty. 


2369 
Unless you have business never go up to the temple 
of the Three Precious Ones. 
is bt 不 ， a gan! x &. 
23'70 
The gods of the door are one good and one bad. 














Mén? shén? p‘u? sa! yi! shan‘ yi! 3 
2371 
Though you don’t believe in other gods, you'll believe 
in the God of Thunder; though you don’t believe 
in medicine generally, you'll believe in purgatives. 


we 








Pa4 hsin4 shén? hsin* lei? shén? ; 


Ae #8 F ® 
pu‘ hsin* yao* hsin* hsia* yao.‘ 


2372 
Better do a kindness near home, than go far away to 
burn incense. 














im 处 A mk th fw 
Yiian® ch‘ut ek hsiang' pu‘ ju? chin‘ ti* Ne fa.? 
2373 


You have exposed yourself. Jit.: You have burst open 
the temple door and let the idols see your deed. 
“Bs itt @ 8 # 
Tai! k‘ai! miao4 mén? pa® pu? sa! kan‘ yi! Kan,‘ 
， 2374. 
An honest magistrate has lean clerks ; a powerful god 
has fat priests. 
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EB ff Hee. WR RE 


Kuan! ch‘ing! ssii! lit shou‘; shén? ling® miao* chu‘ fei.? 
2375 
Age.robs men of strength, and gods of virtue. 


Jen? e. a ee wie a, #. 


23'76 


The stinking pig’s-head meets the gmell-less idol. 
om 鼻子 Se 
Ch‘ou‘ cha! t‘ou? chuang* taog nung‘ pi* tzii® p‘u? sa. 
237'7 
He knows a fierce-eyed Lohan, but not the kid-eyed 
|} Kuan-yin. 




















ReBeRER HB 
Chih? jén* té? nu‘ yen? lo? ‘han, 
ARG Kae Rm F 
pat jén* té? ti! mei? kuan! ying.! 
Norm—‘‘ Kind-eyed :” dit: ‘Kuan-yin of the bending eyebrows.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


PRIESTS AND NUNS. 








2378 
As a Bonze about to marry, 
So your promises miscarry. 


axe Rm 过 t+ 除 
‘Ho? shang* ch'ii3 ch‘in,! shuo! kuo* kuangl yin.! 
2379 
He takes the prayer-book in his hands, 
And reads, but no one understands. 


倒 , 一 本 eS bh SF 


Chien3 tao® yi! pan3 ching,! nien* yehs nien4 pu‘ ch'ing.! 

2380 

When the drum sounds before the dead man’s shrine, 
Each day you have to pay a three-tael fine. 














on 2 chien® ku? hsiang,? yi jih* sant liang.$ 

2381 

If you entrust a great recitation to a wry-mouthed 
priest, he will spoil it. 








Ta thn Cs 

Yi? te‘ang? ‘thao? ching." 
teks A fw eo RC 
pa® té? wai! tsui3 ‘ho? shang* nien* ‘huai? liao — 
, 2382 . 
A magistrate is never at leisure; a Bonze always is. 

B 不 自在 BS ft OE 

Chii! kuan! put tzii* tsait; wei? séng! to! ch'ing' hsien.? 
2383 
The monastery faces the nunnery ; there’s nothing in 
that—yet there may be. 


Be F 84a i ¥ 
Nan? séng! sstit tuit cho? nii? séng! ssii* ; 
没 事 也 有 事 

mu? shih* yeh? yu3 shih.‘ . 
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| 2384 
The priest's door faces the nun’s: nothing wrong? 
there is ! 


fA FEN. & 情 


Sengl méng* tui* ni? mén:? wu? ch‘ing?? chiieh* yu? Di 
2385 — 
He has not yet cast off the world. 














未 MH A OB 
Wei! t‘o* ‘hung? ching.! 
2386 
To recite the breviary carelessly. 
a | 
Nien ‘bun‘ tang? ching.) 
2387 
One poor Bonze is known to a thousand donors. 


om 


Yi! ch‘ien! ko* shih! chu? 














一 小 
ee 全 所 yi ko! boos ts 
2388 
Keep up to the end your first priestly ardour, and it 
will be more than enough to make you a Buddha. 








i 家 如 4 fi, 7, & 
Ch‘u! chia! ju? ch‘u,! ch‘éng? fu? yu? yii.? 
2389 
Pleasanter the cottage with its bamboo hedge, than 

the monasteries of Taoist or Bonze. 


A) 








et & 
Chu? lit mao? shat fengl kuang! ‘hao,’ 
mt 如 
tao‘ yiian* séng! fang? tsung*® pu* ju.” 
2390 
Books exhaustively contain the world’s good words; 
and Bonzes have invaded every noted mountain. 








it be RS 

Shih‘ chien! thao? yii? shu! shuo! chin‘; 
s& 

t'ien! hsia* ming? shan! séng" chan‘ to.! 
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2391 
Destroy all passion while you light Buddha’s lamp. 


诚 心 BOK, a! ee th 
Mieh* chiiieh* bsin! t‘ou? ‘huo,® ti! ch'i® fu? ch'ien? téng.? 


2392 
If you are a Bonze for a day, ring his bell for a day. 








oh yi He ‘ho? shang,* chuang* yi! jih* chung.? 
2393 
The sun is high in the sky, but the Bonze has not 
risen ; mark how fame and profit are not equal to 
leisure. 
Re 


日 高 三 区 ft kK 

Jib* kao* san! chang‘ séng! weit hsing®; 
ARAAA mo 靖 
K‘an* lai? ming? lit pu* ju? hsien.? 
2394 

For one son who becomes a priest, nine generations 


get to heaven. 














一 子 he LRA 天 
Yil tzii? ch‘u! chia,! chiu® tsu? shéng! tien.l 








2395 
A virtuous woman may meet a Bonze without fear. 
m tt 紧 


OO 
Chiiin? tait chin® kk tai* chin,® 


上 
而 ante Zo shang* a, té? kun.3 
2395 
Buddha’s precepts are unbounded, open wide his 


church’s an 
法 BK BE 


Fu? fa? wu? pien,} tat kail fa? mén.? 
e 2397 e e 
The Bonze is queue-less all his life. 














= fy) | 
‘Ho? shang‘ yi! shéng! wu? pien4 tzii.3 
Nots.—This joke on the shaven pate of the Buddhist priest, is used in advising 
® person to take things quietly. 
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2398 
Those who become priests no longer acknowledge their 


relations. 





HF 民 ， 杀 
Ch'u! chia! pu* jén* chia.! 
2399 
“Tf a man be not enlightened within, what lamp shall 

he light? If his intentions are not upright, what 
prayers shall he repeat ?” 
> 不 光 


Hsin! pu‘ kuang! ae tien® shén* téng! ? 
K 公平 me 
I* pu* kung! p‘ing? sung! shén* ching! ? 
2400 
Bald-heads are (ready-made) Buddhist priests. 


Tu! tziti® wei? ‘ho? shang! 
2401 
Only those become Bonzes who can’t get a living. 


me tk fi 
Wu chieh shao tso ‘ho shang. 


2402 
If you wish Buddhism to flourish, then let Bonze 
praise Bonze. 


























BE th 法 R, 2 是 ff @ 从 
Jo* yao! fu? fa’ hsing,’ ‘huan? shih‘ séng! tsan‘ séng.? 





CHAPTER IV. 


REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 


2403 
. Who, out of season, laugh and cry, 
Must meet misfortune by and by. 








Bee HH. KR F LD FB 
Ai! 1é* shih’ shib,? yang! chiu! pit chih.* 








2404 
Those who care but for the joys of to-day, 
Fling all thoughts of future mis’ry away. 


并 

Chih? tu2 yen? ch‘ien? k'uai* ‘huo,? 

不 ie 

Pu‘ kuan? ssii? ‘hou* tsui* o.* 
| 一 2405 

Who lay up goodness have gladness ; 

Who lay up evil have sadness. 








Shan‘ chi? ché? chfang! ; o* chi? ché? sang} 
/ 2406 . 
In curing men of evil ways, 

Cangue, and expose to public gaze, 








ee % FS mW 7 
Ch'éng* chih*® hsiuhg! 0,4 chia! tsé* fa! lo.‘ 
2407 
Whoe’er an idle life will lead, 
Must take starvation as his meed. 








Yi! shangl Jan® to jen3 chi! sbou4 o. 
g ] 
一 Os 








On account of abounding ancestral merit, 

Some miss the destruction they ought to inherit : 

Others lose the promotion their virtues might claim, 

Through the crimes which adhere to their ancestral 
name. 
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B i Hil ig 


Sate of amy mieh,* tsu? 有 。 Ld ta: 


Boe 不 8. Ma 父 残 
Weit shan* pu‘ c chfang,! tsu3 yu® yi? yang! 


2409 
Do not mistake, though punishment tarry, 
When the “ay comes it cannot miscarry. 


不 是 wm HF 未 到. 


Put E ani put pao,* jih* tzii? weit tao.* 


Nore.—‘‘ Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be unpanished. ?| 
Prov. 11: 21. 














2410 
Distant punishment falls on a man’s descendants ; 
immediate Oe a on the man himself. 


让 ” 报 在 免 瓜 


Yiian? pao* ae tsai* érh? sun!; 
chin‘ pao‘ chiu4 tsai‘ tzii* chi’ 
一 2411 
Punishment is certain sooner or later ; say not there 1s 


no such thing. 
we MR 前 m 
Mo‘ shuo! yen? ch‘ien? wu pao* 了 ing 5 ; 








或 是 

‘huo‘ shih* lai! tsao® yii® lai? ch‘ib.? 

2412 

Do good now and be rewarded hereafter. 
> ff MK 生 党 受 
Chin! shéng! tso‘ fu,? lai? shéng! bao shou.* 

2413 

He who spares himself no pains shall have a place 

above others. 


Ve 得 将 中 He 做 得 人 人 
Chih! té? kiug chung! ku3 teot té? jén? shang‘ jén.? 


(2414 , 
We only see the living punished ; who ever caw a 
ghost wearing a cangue ? 
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RR BAR OR 
Chih’ chien* ‘huo, jén, shou‘ tsui! ; 
na® chien‘ ssii® kuei® tai* chia,! 
2415 
The tablet before Yen Wang contains the words ‘not 
according to man’s reckoning.’ 








Ai, 面 前 一 
en? wang? mien‘ ch‘ien? yi! k‘uai‘ p‘ai,? 
mF 由 人 
tsung*® pu* yu? jan2 suan.* 
2416 
To be thunderstruck is visible punishment. 








打眼 WR 
Lei? ta’ yen3 chien2 pao.4 
241'7 


Our good ‘or evil must have its reward; the only 
question is—shall it come sooner or. later ? 


Shan‘ o* tao‘ t‘ou? chung! yu3 paot 5 








只 Ft 来 Bl 
chih® chéng! lai? teao® yii® lai? ch‘h,? 
2418 
He shall reap hemp who sows hemp, and beans who 
sows beans. 
ame 8 FBG 
Chung‘ ma? té? ma,” chung‘ tou‘ té* tou.4 
Nors.— ‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. Gal. 6: 7. 

2419 
Every man gets what he cultivates. 


4 














Kot jén? hsinl kot jén? ta? 
2420 
Good has its own reward, evil its own punishment. 


h2 2.8, eo pe 
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2421 
Those who do good are very happy ; those who do evil 
cannot escape. | 
‘Wei? shan‘ tsuit lé*; wei? o* nan? t‘ao,? 
2422 
To excuse a murderer is abhorrent to reason. 














° A a 

R jan? be ba hae Te a, - 
2423 
The good live long, the bad die early. 


a we 6 Bb H 

Shan‘ pi* shout lao,? of pit tsao® wang.® 

2424 

He is certain of a rich reward who escapes in a hazar- 
dous enterprise. 


Ke HBA Em 

Tat nan? put ssii,? pit yu® thou‘ lu‘ 

2425 

Rewards are used to stimulate goodness ; punishment 
to repress evil. 


上 
Simng’F chant shat; fot P cheg! oF 


2426 
He who from secret malice shoots an arrow at another 
in the dark, brings calamity on his descendants. 

FRh Hw Fe B 
Ni‘ yiian* mm yung* an‘ chien,* ‘huo* yen? tzit® sun.) 
24237 
Good or evil deeds are sure to be discovered. Jt. One 
buried in the snow must after a while be discovered. 
































= A, A B 
Hsiieh? li mai? jén,? chin’ Shou‘ tzii* ming.” 
2428 








Grievous wrong necessitates signal redress. Int. A 
great bend must have a great straightening. 
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大 Mm 必 有 
Ta‘ chit! pit yu? ta* shén! 
2429 
There must come a day when the tumour will be 
punctured. 
a 一 天 F 的 日子 
Teungs yu’ yi! tienl ch‘uan! pao! ti! jih* tzi. 
2430 








If you look on beauty till your heart is filled with 
lust, you will suffer for it in your wife and 








daughters. 
we 心 。 报 
Chien‘ oat érh? chii® ying? hsin,! pao! tsait ch'il nii.? 
2431 
The upright in heart fear no thunderbolts. 
ue JE 
Hein! chéng* put pat lei? ta.3 
-一 一 一 2432 





Embrace every chance of laying up merit, and your 
daily wants will be regularly supplied. 
mW ee RK OR 
Kung! té? a shih? chi,? i! fan* sui? jih* shéng,} 
2433 
There is happiness in doing good, and secret merit in 
virtuous deeds. 
aman 在。 行 SB 
Chi! fu? yu? fu? tsai,? hsing' shan‘ yu? yin‘ kung.i 
一 2434 
Would you know what you were, see what you are; 
Would you know what you will be, see what you do. 














知 ， 前 2 
Yao* chib! chien? shih yin,! chin! shéng! shou4 ché? shiht ; 
知 水 世 , 因 ， 今 A, 是 
yao* chib! lai? shih4 yin! chin! shéng! tso* ché? shih.* 





A SS eet hs ee 


ee 
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——— 2435 —— 
Cultivate virtue in this world, and you'll be > happy 
in the next. 
> tt 2 KR tt 
Chih! shih* pien* hsin’ lai? shib* fu.? 
—— 2436 —— 
A human body is bard to Pe 


HANA & 
Nan? i ae FA én! til 
Note. —This is said in warning to wicked men. The idea is that it will be 
impossible for a bad man to obtain a human body in the future life; he will have 
to put up with the body of some reptile, bird, or beast. 





SECTION XVIII._ON TIMES. 


CHAPTER I: 








SEASONS. 
2437 
When spinach is for sale on the eighth of the fourth 
moon, 
Then planting out their crops all the farmers will 
be soon. 
a x 
Ssii* yiieh* pa! hsien‘ ts‘ai* ch‘ia,} 
四 es A 把 插 
Ssii* hsiang! jén? chia! pa3 hsiangl ch‘a.? 








2438 


On the twenty-eighth of the third month year by, 
year, 


Sugar-cane is eaten in every household here. 


ee ant 


} 
Nien? nien? can! yiieh* érh* shih? pa,! 


RR ARK EF 
Chia! chia! ‘hu* ‘hu* ch‘th! kan! cha.‘ 


Norg. 一 The reference is to a custom, principally if not entirely confined to eth 
city of Wu-chany (HK B); of keeping a feast on the above date, in honour of 
Tung yo (i 4zt ) a Taoist deity, whose birthday it is. 

2439 


As days lengthen more work may be done. LAt After 
the winter solstice, days lengthen and a thread 
may be added. 











和 SHE em 
Tung! chib* jih* ch‘ang? t‘ien! hsien.* . | 
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2440 
Spring is sooner recognized by plants than men. 
Jén? pu chibl ch‘nn! ts‘ao* chih! ch‘yn.! 
2441 


It is spring when the gayest colours abound. 








ae + € & 2 于 
Wan* tzii® ch‘ien! ‘hung? tsung® shib* ch‘un.! 
2442 


When Autumn comes the hills are covered with 
beauty ; when spring comes every spot is perfumed 
with flowers. 








| 多 
Chsiul chih* man3 shan! to! hsiu* sé,* 
i 无 不 
ch‘un! lai? wu? ch‘u‘ put ‘hua! hsiang.! 
2443 


Nightingales and flowers fear the passing away of 
Spring ; how then can you*teach men to spend it 
carelessly ! 








Ying! ‘hua! yu? p‘a* ch‘un! kuang! Jao? ; 
chi? k'o8 chiao* jén? wang® tu* ch‘un.! 
e444 


Everything in season. Jvt.: The mandarin orange is 
over by the feast of lanterns; and turnips by the 
coming of spring. 








43 

Kan! tziti® k‘an* put té téng!; 

a Ww TT ; 

lo? p‘u? ta® put té? ch‘un.! 
+ 
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—— 2445 
When a leaf of the wu-t'ung falls, every one knows it 
is Autumn. 


—~ RK TT, & 名 
Wu? tung? yi! yeb4 lo,* t‘ien! hsia* chin‘ chih! ch‘iu,! 
-一 2446 —— | 
The year fears mid-autumn, as the month the full 
moon. 


= 
Nien? p‘a* chung! ch‘iu,! yiieh* p‘a* pan.‘ 


Nors.—Because after these times both year and month seem to hasten to 
their close. 


~~ 一 


CHAPTER If. 


TIME. 








244'7 
_ As in a looking-glass one’s likeness may be shown, 
So in the ages past the present may be known.  — 
Mo gy UR 
ng? ching* k‘o® 1° ch‘a? hsing,? 
本 AS 
Wang? ku® k‘o® yi? chib! chin.! 
2448 
An inch of time is like an inch of gold ; 
But time can never be at that price sold. 
A lost inch of gold may be sought somewhere ; 
Where time may be sought for cannot be told. 








yi te‘unt kuang! ying! yi! ts‘un* cbinl ; 


Tsun‘ chin’ nan? mai® ts‘un* kuangl yin,! 


失 去 t & 有 时 
‘Shib! ch‘iit ts‘un‘ chin! yu3 hsin2 ch'ut ; 








拓 去 光 BR RS 
Shih! ch‘ii* kuangl yin! wu? ch‘u‘ hsin.? 
2449 


Time flies ike an arrow; days and months like a 


shuttle. 
x 2 WU % A A mR 
Kuang! yin! ssii* chien*; jih* yiieh* ju? so.! 
Nore. —‘‘My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle.” Job, 7: 6. 
2450 
Past events are clear as a mirror; future events are 
as dark as lacquer. 


| 
| hee 明 如 w 
| 
| 








Kuot chit shih* ming? ju? ching‘ ; 


wei? lai? shih‘ an4 ju? cb‘. 
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一 一 一 2451 
Observe the present, but reflect the past ; without the 
past there had been no present. 


me HEE 4 RHA 


RR 今 
Kaan! chin! 7? chien‘ ku’; 和 wu? kai put c ch‘éng? chin. 











2452 
Time passes easily to those fully employed. 
工 容易 ji 
Kung! fu! yung? i* kuo. 
2453 








From the past you may forecast the future. 


Yen‘ chi? ch‘ien? pien* chih! ch‘i? ‘hou.‘ 
2454 
To one full of expectation a moment seems a year. 


‘ ph 之 9 Fa m 
Hsiang! ssii! chih! shén,* ts‘un‘ yin' jo* sui.* 
2455 
Idly spent years or months hinder a man for life. 


mw MR A. 一 
Hsiil tu* snit yiieh* tan' ko! yi! sben&g.L 


2456 

This morning knows not this evening's affairs. 
: oS HAAS KR E 

Chin! chao! po‘ chihl chin! wan? shih.‘ 

2457 

One quarter of an hour is worth a thousand taels of gold. 


























Yi! kot ch‘ien! chin.! . 
2458 
Procrastination is the thief of time, 








ee - eae 
Hsii! ché? shih* chih! tsei.? 
2459 








In calmness heaven and earth seem greater ; in leisure 
_ days and months seem longer, 
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oe wk WF BA 蜂 
Ching‘ lia ch‘ien? k‘un! ta‘; hsien* chung! jih* yueh* ch'ang* 
24.60 . 
Rosy-faced ladies resemble trees in Spring: the fol- 
lowing years are but a throw of the shuttle. 








起 A 比 x + - BR 
‘Hung? yen? pi? Rm Be liu? nien® yi! chih* go.! 
| 2461 
Never waste time. 


% BAT B 肖 - 
: Rang’ yin! pu‘ k‘o® ts‘o* kuo.4 


2462 | 
We work with the rising, rest with the setting sun.’ 














日 出 而 作 。 日 入 而 
Jib* ch'u! érh® tso4 jiht jut érb? hai? 








CHAPTER III. 


WEATHER. 








2463 
When it rains about the break of day, 
The traveller’s sorrows ass ay, 


a 行 和 无， 要 
Yu? sa* wu® kéng! t'ou,2 hsing® 各。 ms wu? yu.! 
2464 








With lightning in the East, the sun will be red ; 

With lightning in the West, showers you may dread ; 
With lightning in theSouth, it will rain more and more; 
With lightning in the North, the southern gale will roar. 


日 | sie 西 重 
Tung! shan? jib* tou? \hupg3; ‘bsi! shan? jit ch'ung2 ch'ung2 : 


长 流水 i hg wR 


Nan? shan’ ch‘ang? liu? shui*; pei? shan* méng® man? féng.} 
2465 
Our yesterday’ s plans have all been put to flight, 
For an old north wind has risen in the night. 








et 日 商 KA 

Tso? jih* shang! liang® ta* put t‘ung,? 
Pan‘ yeh‘ chis liao® lao® pei? feng.! 
2466 
In the seventh month vertical, in the eighth oblique ; 
In the ninth and tenth it is far to seek. 








tA PA SB 
Ch'il yiieh* chung! pa! yiieh* p‘ien! ; 


A) 
dis yiieh4 shih? yiieh* k‘an* pu‘ chien.‘ 
Nore.—This is said of the 七 hk SE, the Seven star, or Charles’ Wain. 
2467 
The seven cornered constellation—Charles’s wain, | 
Rises in the East, in the West descends again. | 
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tt #£t xX 角 
Chi! kn! hsingl ch4! chihl chio,? 
ke 起 ee 记 
Tung! pien! ch‘i3 hsil pien! lo.4 
2468 
When the weather is hot and hard to bear, 
We pursue the breeze for a little fresh air. 








Tien! jé* nan? tang,! kan’ féng! ch'engt liang.? 
2469 
Dread the fifth month’s rattling rains ; 
Dread not the height the water gains. 
aH 五 月 长 。 


了 oa4 p'at wu? yueh* chang? ; chih® p'at wu’ yueb* hsiang.3 
24'70 
On the third of the third month travellers may 


Don their thin clothes, and put their thick ones away. 


au 














San! yiieh* san,! fe shang‘ lsing? jén? t'o! i! tan.! 
2at71 
On the ninth of the ninth month, Traveller beware 
Of the lakes! (for there will be storms in the air). 
九 月 九 。 行 AK 向 Wf 
Chin? yiieh* chiu,® hsing? jén? mo* hsiang* ‘hu? pienl tsou.* 
2472 
When ch'tng-ming falls in the second month, don’t be 
in a flurry: 
When ch'tng-ming falls in the third, plant your rice 














in a hurry. 
消 , 明 ,不 下 仿 
Erht yiieh* ch'ing! ming? put yao* mang?: 
= A 清 明 


San! yiieh* ch‘ing! ming? tsao® hsia* yang.! 
Notr.—Ch'ing-ming, rendered ‘‘ Pure Brightness,” is one of the twenty-four 
terms into which the Chinese year is divided. It falls about the 5th of April, 
and is mild and genial. 
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—— 2473 
On the ninth month’s ch‘ung-yang all desire, 
To gather around the household fire. 


九 月 f 火 #8 责 
Chiu® yiieh* ch‘ung? yang,? pao* ‘huo® chin‘ fang.? 
Noty.—1, 8, 5, 7 and 9, are numbers belonging to Yang. The 9th of the 


9th month is a Donble Yang number, Lence Ch'ung-yang, the name of the feast 
then celebrated. 


2474 


If it rises at night, 
Twill fall at daylight. 


Kuan! mén? chi? ktai! mén? bsi 2 
2475 —— 


In the sixth month continuous rain, 
Covers all the soil with golden gain 


大 下 速 除 。 特 地 是 人 金 
Lu‘ yiieb* hsia* lien? yin,? pien4 ti* shiht “huang? chin.! 


24'76 


When half the seventh month is passed, 
With iron Lohans men may be classed. 


wT tA RFE RR 
Kuo‘ liao? ch‘i! yiieh* pan,‘ fang! shib‘ t‘ich? lo? ‘han. 
NoTE.—By ‘‘ iron Lohans” is meant the cast-iron images of the 500, and of 

the 18 disciples of S’akyamuni, common in Buddhist temples. At the time 
mentioned in this proverb, the festival of burning paper etc. to the dead occurs ; 
and, according to iny informant, %t is believed that the Gates of Hades are opened 
for half a month, and ghosts allowed te wander back to their former abodes. It 
is the supposed presence of these infernal visitors which makes the people afraid, 
at this particular period, of sickness or death. If they escape unhurt, afterwards 
they are as sturdy as ‘iron Lohans.” 


一 一 2477. -一 一 
If there be one fine day at the coming in of Spring, 
the farmer need not labour hard at ploughing. 


b oan 
Tan‘ té? lit ch‘un! ch‘ing? yi! jih,* 


RRA HA 


nung? ful put yung? li? kéng! vien.? 
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2478 
The farmer hopes for rain, the traveller for fine weather. 
ow mH Be 有 十。 a Kis 
Kéng! t'ien? wang* lo* yii®;, tso* k‘o* wang‘ tien' ch'ing.? 
2479 —— 
Though it rain ever so hard on the first of the month, 
it will not last more than a day. 
en 向 o- eR RB OB 
Lot yii® hsiang® ch‘u! yi! lof yii® mo* kuo‘ jib.‘ 
2480 
In the morning look toward the South-east ; in the 
evening toward the peer 


Chao! k‘an‘ tung! nan?; wan® k‘an‘* hsi! pej.8 
Norg. 一 If the eastern sky be bright in the morning, the day will be fine ; 
if the western sky be bright in the evening, the next day will be fine. 
2481 
A halo round the moon is a sign of wind. 











LJ 
2 














Yiieh* yiinl érh? féng,! 

2482 

If it rain on the winter St. Swithin’s, cattle and 
sheep will die of cold ;—on the summer St. Swithin’s, 
you may row to market in a boat ;—on the autumn | 
St. Swithin’s, rice will produce two ears (both use- 
less) 一 on the spring St: Swithin’s, the earth will be 
red (with drought) for a thousand miles. 


a 








Tung! chia’ tzti? yii? niu? yang? tung* ssi? ; 
hsia‘ chia tzii® yii? chang* ch'oan2 chiu‘ shiht ; 
ch‘in! chia? tzii? yii? ‘ho? shéng! liang® érh?; 


s 甲 十 Of 
ch‘un! chia’ tziti3 yii® ch‘tht tit chtien! li? 

Nore. —“ St. Swithin’s:” dit: chia-tzu. This is a term of sixty days; and 
there are six such terms ina year. They do not, however, correspond exactly 
with the year. The superstition is that if it rain on the first day of any of these 
terms, it wil] be unusually wet for sixty days. 
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2483 
The east wind breaks up the frost. 








Tung! feng! chieh® tung.* 

一 一 一 2484 

Old dame Han has crossed the river; and Ma the 

Buddhist ae 18 gathering sticks. 
ae 站 i iL, FB 和 何 iz 

‘Han? p‘o? p‘o? kuo4 chiang! ; ma® ‘ho? shang‘ chien® ch‘ai. 

Nore.—This local proverb is much used by the people of Hankow and Wo- 

chang on the 20th of the 9th month. If that day be fine they use this saying as 


it stauds, and conclude that the coming winter will be severe. If the day be 
wet and windy, the saying is reversed, and a mild winter is expected. 


2485 
It is so calm 7 smooth one might write on the water. 


zB BRK 2 EB 得 
Ping? a hsi? lang*, shui? li? bsieh® té? tzii.4 


2486 ——— 
A rainbow in the east will be followed by a fine day ; 
_ In the west by a rainy day. 











虹 A oF 
Tung! ‘thung* jih* t‘ou?; hsi! “hung* yii.8 
2487 
On the 8th, 18th, and 28th, of the fifth month it 
should rain ; if it rains not on the 8th, on the 18th 
it will not ; ‘if it rains not on the 28th, sow your 
green-coloured beans. 


五 月 三 八 都 要 用 


Wu yiieh4 san! pa! tu! vaot yii?: 


a”. #& WT 


tfou? pal wu? yii® érh* pa’ hsin 5 
=“ NN KB B "ke 豆 
San! pa! wu? yii? chung* lu‘ tou. 
Nore.—Beans are to be sown because the season will prove too dry for cern. 


24883 一 一 一 
Great heat brings wind. 











ot 生 风 
Jé* chi? shing feng': 
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7 -一 一 2489 
When it snows in six-leaved flakes it is a good omen of 
@ prosperous year. . 











S €£RAW & HK 半年 
Heiieh’ ‘hua! fei! fut ch‘u! hsien! chao‘ féng! oat 
2490 
Fair weather offends nobody; incessant rains make 

men 5 Bony: 


rent alg *, 名 Be. A, a, 全 A, 
’ yii® ling* jén? c 


2491 
Five days’ rain, ten days’ wind, are both good omens. 














Wu! féng! shih? yii® chieh! wei? jui. 
2492 
Like a fruitful shower after a long drought is the 

meeting of an old acquaintance in a strange land. 


Offa Sant Be Kat Fe ot alg? pat eat ft 


2493 
Weather varies every hundred miles. 














Pai’ ie a fs re 
2494 
How to keep cool. Int.: If the mind be calm the body 
will keep cool. 
fe ie, a 入 i 
2495 
Nobody complains over a hundred fine days in winter. 
日 无 怨 
Tung! ch‘ing? pais jih* wu? yiian.‘ 
2496 
When the mid-autumn moon is beclouded, there will 
be rain on the next Feast of Lanterns. 
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zk 中 K A BB EF 元 
Yan? yen® chung! ch‘iu! yueh,* yii® “8as shang‘ yiian? téng! 
° 24-97 


When it is bright all round it will not rain: when it 
is bright only over-head it will. 








woe 下 完 Ae OR 上 光 
Wu? yii® ss hsia* liang*; yu® yii® ting? shang* kuang! 
2498 
The moon of mid-autumn is exceedingly bright. 
You tao* chung! ch'inl fenl wai* ming.” 
2499 








From the summer solstice days begin to shorten ; from 


the winter solstice they begin to lengthen. 
冬 


夏 至 一 
Hgia* chih4 yi! yin! nes ; tong chih* yi yang’ shéng.! 








When the plinths of the pillars are damp there will 
be rain. 
a 油 而 十 
Sang’ jun4 érh? yii.3 
2501 
When it rains in the morning, it will be fine at night. 











fF q Fi. a F ‘ 
K‘ai! mén? yi kuan! mén? ch'ing.? 
2502 
Cold sends us to the fire ; heat sends us into the shade. 


四 mW XK, 怕 Oe OK 
“Yin! ‘han? bsiangt ‘huo®; p‘a* jé* ch‘ing* liang.? 














SECTION XIX—ON TRAVEL. 


CHAPTER I. 


SCENERY. 





2503 : 
Exactly what heaven must be on high, 
Are Suchow and Hangchow below the sky. 
ERRE Ft B 
Shang! shuo! ttien! t‘ang,? hsia* shuo! Su! Hang.? 
Nore.—This well-known saying is referred to by Marco Polo, in his desorip- 
tion of the noble and magnificent city of Kinsas.”’ Bohn’s Edition, page 318. 


2504 
The rapid rushes down without design ; and the white 
cloud rises from the mountain gorge without any 
will of its own. 
“i K T @ OF A 
— a hsia* hah fei! yu? if; 
A Hi 本 无 心 
pai? yiin? ch'ul 外。 pén® 各 bin? ， 
— 2505 
The deep mountain gorges must hide-the fierce tigers ; 
as the great sea must receive every small river. 


—y 

















深 山 Rh Oe te ft 

Shén! shan! pi! ching‘ ts‘ang? méng® ‘hu? ; 

eR th Ml te 

tat ‘hai? chung! bsiil na‘ si* liu,? 
2506 | 
The sea is boundless ; the river bottomless. 

‘Hai® wu? pien!; chiang! wu? ti.! 

2507 | 
All the rivers flow into the sea, and yet it is not full. 
il && 海 i wR & 
Want ch‘uan! kuei! ‘hai? é@rh? ‘hai? put ying.” 


Nors.— ‘All the-rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full.” Eccles. 1: 7. 
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2508 
Where hills are lofty rivers are deep. 
山 mm K w | 
San) kao! shui? yebs kao.! 
| 2509 
Of noted rivers there are three hundred ; of branch 

streams three thousand. 


名 W= 8 & Il = + 
Ming? ch‘van! san! pai!; chih! ch‘uan! san! ch‘ien! 
2510 
The Yangtsze and the Huat, every flower and evety 

tree, each has its own peculiar name. 


<é HA Few 
Chiang! Huai’ ts‘ao* mu,* i* chih! érh® ming.? 


2511 
“和 The distant grove you see is sure to enclose either a 
house or a grave.” 
| 是 


这 or 2 林 不 是 悍 就 是 填 
vin wangt yi! ch‘ung? lin? pu* shib* wu! chiut shib‘ fén,? 





























CHAPTER II. 


TRAVELLING. 








2512 
A thousand strokes, ten thousand shoves, do less avail, 
Than the bending loins of a ragged sail. 
Re HR HK 遂 

Chiien! chiang® wan‘ kao,! pi? pu4 té? p‘o* p*éng? chang‘ yao.! 
2513 
Walk along slowly—perhaps you will, 
That I fear not, but lest you stand still. 








Kt £8 ® BB OF 站 
Pu‘ pa! tsoa4 i man, chit pat lu* shang* chan.‘ 
2514 
Ah me! this travelling, who can bear it! 

One’s suit gets torn and who’s to repair it ? 


出 门 + tw eH A 
Ch'u! mén? shih? fén! kus! i} pot wu? jén? pu® 
一 2515 
He who does not covet, and is from every falsehood 

clear, 
May travel anywhere he likes without the slightest 


fear. 

Siu! OE toe? Wes? not A eat 2 a 
2516 
You go to the end of a stage, on land ; 

By boat, you stop when the jetty’s at hand. 




















Lu! bsing? chan‘ k'ou' ; ch‘uan? wan! ma’ t'ou.? 
2517 
Rap on a vessel, and have three days’ delay : 

Rattle your chopsticks, and pine through tt the third day. 
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Mm = AF # Bk HR = BS 
Ch‘iao! ch‘uan? san’ jih* tso*: ch‘iao! wan? san! jih* o. 
2518 
Of three men on a road, the youngest has to suffer. 
上 Bob 
San! jén? shang! Iu,‘ hsiaos ti! cht? k'nei. 
2519 


Put up before it is dark; and when the cock crows 
take a look at the weather. 


未 mM 3 R TH 胸 


Weit wan? hsien! tiou2 su?; chi! ming? tsao® k‘an‘ ttien.! 
2520 
May the star of happiness shine on all your journey! 








路 
Yi! lu‘ fu bsing! ! 








2521 
May all your journey be in peace ! 
BK or BR 
yi lu‘ p'ing? an'! or yi! In‘ an! wanll 
2522 








May you have fair wind all the way! 


— % i 风 

Yi! lu‘ shun‘ féng!! 
2523 
May fair winds attend you! 








sbun® féng' bsiangl sung‘! 
2524 
To leave home is easier than to return. 
a a 时 容易 昂 
Pieh? shih? yung? i* chien* Fe 本， 
2525 
He who can use his tongue, can find out any road. 














feo — |e 
Lut tsai* k‘ou? 1i,3 yil wén* chiu! chib.l 
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2526 
Better at home than a mile from it. 


家 一 里 不 如 屋 香 

Li? chia! yil 1i8 put ju? wa! li? 

252'7 

A thousand days at home, are better than the shortest 
time abroad. 








x Ff 日 好 。 出 外 一 中 
Tsai‘ chia! ch‘ien! jih* ‘hao,? ch‘u! wait yi! shih? nan.? 
2528 
After three years of drought, all who go out for a day 


hope for fair weather. 
z= * H 四 一 日 。 都 


Tien! kazf! san! nien,? ch'ul mén? yi! jih,* tu! wang‘ ch‘ing.?. 
2259 
If a man makes himself friendly wherever he goes, 


where can he go-and not find a friend ? 
i 


Nan? érh? wu? ‘hu? ssii* ‘hai® wei? p‘éng? yii,® 














人 到 何 外 不 
jan2 tao* ‘ho? ch'n* po‘ hsiangl fang.? 




















2530 
Mountains do not hinder a journey so much as rivers. 
ye 
8 ° Fa 
Ko? shan! yung? i* tsou,* ko? shui? tani nan? hsing.? 
2531 
On shipboard everything is in the captain’s care. 
-- _ FRED 
Yi! tan! chin’ ‘ho? pao,? chiao! yii® lao® shao® kung.! 
2532 
On a journey each pursues his way without alighting 
to greet every one he meets. 。 


相 eA T H&A HF WB 
Hesiangl féng? pu* hsiat ma,° ko‘ tzii* pén! ch‘ien® ch‘éng.* 
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2533 
There is some cause of anxiety, whether one travel 
by boat or on horseback. 








um 
we 
ena 


Hsing? ch‘uan? p‘ao® mas san! fén! yu.! 
2534 一 
Fellow-travellers must not desert each other. 
同 em Re FP 
T‘ung? lut wu? so! Dan 
2535 
A youthful son or brother grows old by travel. 
De Fr eT We 
Shao? nien? tzii® tit chiang! ‘hu* lao,’ 
2536 
Whether you hurry on or take it easy, the road be- 
fore you has only a certain ong ae 
中 hn a hsing,? tins uy 2 Sy yas a 有 多 各 
2537 
When the vehicle in front upsets, the vehicle follow- 
ing takes more heed. 


























geek HW WR 
Ch‘ien? ch’é! fa? ‘hou ch‘é! chieh.4 
2538 


There is no place like home, Lit.: Ch'ang-an may 
be a fine city, but it won’t do for a permanent home. 








RRB HE FEARS 家 
Ch‘ang* an! suil thao,® put shih‘ chiu® liu? chihl chia.! 
Nore. —‘‘Ci'ang-an, the name of the old capital of Shenst province, also the 


capital of China in the Zi Han, Sui, and T*ung periods.” See Dr. Porter 
Smith’s, ‘Vocabulary of Chinese Proper Names,” page 8. 


2539 


The same. Lnt.: Though Lo-yang be pleasant, it is not 
like home. 
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me: 中 好 不 如 家 
Lot vite 2 soil thao® pu* ju? chia? 


Notg,—Lo-yang, the capital of China under the Eastern Han dynasty, A. D. 
25 now & district city in the prefecture of Honan. 


2540 
Reniove but an inch, and you must pay porterage ; 
ship goods for a thousand miles, and you must pay 
多 
co Ld Roe es, eat atta? ae 
2541 
If you can get by land do not go by water, 














Yu? lu‘ mot téng! chou! 
2542 


The rider on horseback knows nothing of the toil of 
those who travel on foot. 











Bit ads % # 
Chi? ma’ ti! pu‘ chih’ pu‘ bsing? ti! k‘u? 
| 2543 





When on travel provoke not these three—the old, the 
young, the blind. 
aK = F 


Ch‘u! men? put j@ san! tzii8— 

老 , 子 ， 小 

lao8 tzii® hsiao® tzii® hgia2 12a. 

2544 

You may become a master.of Arts in the space of 
three years ; you cannot in ten become an accom- 
plished traveller, 








= ¢ tii — fi # 
San! nien? tsao* ch‘u yi! ko‘ chi? tz; 


者 
ound 


年 学 不 倒 iw) 
Shih? nien? hsiao? pu* taos yi! kot chiang! ‘hu.? 
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—w ) 225545 

Sitting in a boat, or galloping a horse over a track, 
you never ask about the road. 

fe) 路 


Tso! chtuan? ptaos ma’ put wer! lo! 
2546 — 
Get off your horse to cross a bridge ; and never wrangle 


at a ferry. + 
ries cht? ot bsia4 ; 2, & A. usa cits: 




















SECTION XX.—ON, WEALTH AND POVERTY, 


CHAPTER I. 


POVERTY. 








2547 
Of eating fond, at working slow, 
You'll short of food and clothing grow. 
‘Haot en 全， 你, 4 * 5. A hd 4 
2548 
The man’s*poor indeed whose clothing 1 is torn ; 
Yet rags not patches encounter man’s scorn. 


RRR BE, FEHR KR EAB 
工 p‘o* chén! shib* ku? hsiao4 p‘o* mo* hsiao* pu.’. 


2549 . 
In yn ge, distress, and penniless. 














a k‘u? shou‘ nan,? wu? chien? Jf, pan. 








2550 
My name is J oy ; But never a cash have I to employ. 
小 “名 
_Hsiao® ming" chiao‘* Hsi? ; 
Bee f — fa 
yao? li a, té? yi' ko* t'ung? pi 
2551 








Just one mealtime without food, 
Scattereth all the household brood. 








一 £FERK F 
Yi! ts‘an! wu? fan,* chi! li? tzii® san.4 
2552 


The craftier you may be the poorer you will grow ; 
For craftiness is that which Heaven never will allow. 
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越 f 越 RR BR 短 
Ytieh* chien’ yueh* chiao’ yiteh* p'in ch‘iung’; 


we 
Gilent eo! wi! ee re pu‘ yung.” 
2553 
Let the bells on the necks of your horses be broken, 
All relations by marriage will flee at that token. 


a 








Bt @ hh Rm we # 
Ma? shang* t'ung? lino? p‘o,* ch'inl ch‘! wu‘ pan‘ ko. 
Nore.—The second line is literally—** Not the half of a relation by marriage 
will be left.” 
2554 


If you don’t spend money wherever you stay, 
You'll provoke dislike stay wherever you may. 











到 处 不 用 SR FH RE 
on ch'u‘ pu4 yungt ch‘ien,? tao* ch‘u* jé* 2: hsien-* 
2555 





To be poor in old age men cannot abide ; 

And the growing corn dreads a wind at noon-tide. 
Jén? ptat lao? Jai? chjung? ; ku? pia4 wu? shibt hoe 

2556 '- 

Thirsty yet having nothing to drink; hungry yet 

having nothing to eat. 


2557 
He can't buy enough rice to fill his belly, or enough 
wine to make him drunk. 


Rm +m. RB F 
Mai’ fan* pu‘ pao,® mai? chiu? pu‘ tsni-t 
2558 
A brave fellow may be harassed by the want of one 


cash. . 
—- K & 32 fl & 


Yi! wén? ch‘ien? pi! tao? ying! hsiung? ‘han-* 
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2559 
Poverty forces men to commit crime. Jvt.: One may 
know the king’s law well enough, but starvation is 
hard to bear. 
明 知 王 koe ee 党 
Ming? chihl wang? fa,3 chi! o* nan? tang.! 
2560 
Poverty cannot change the virtues of the benevolent 
and disinterested. 














EA Rt HB KH GB 
Jén? jén? lien? shih‘ ch‘iung? pu4 kai3 chieh.? 
2561 
In abject poverty. Zit.: His lice are too many to itch ; 

his debts too many to trouble him. 
aS AR, RS KR 
Shih! to! put yang’; chai‘ tol pu‘ ch‘ou.? 
2562 | 

The same. Znt.: Without as much rice as a fowl could 

eat in a day, or a rat in a night. 














ose . 
Jih* wu? chi! chia! cbihl mi,3 


x & 


yeh* wu? sbii3 ‘hao* chib! liang.? 
2563 
The same. Lnt.: Rats run away out of his rice boiler. 
a i @ 跑 
Fan‘ tséng‘ li3 p‘ao® chtu! lao? shti3 1ai.2 
e564 
The same. Jnt.: Just able to save the eyebrows from 
being burnt. 














K‘o* chiut jan? mei.? 
2565 
Often when want is extremest supplies come. 








of a 
Chiieh? chu‘ féng? shéng.? 














2566 
Tis hard to have to tell one’s wants. 


Kiail k'ou? kaot jén? nan.? 
2567 
There is poverty for all kinds of rogues. 
A RM OM OR 
Pai’ pan! chien! chiao? pai® pan! ch‘iung,? 
2562 — 
Reduced circumstances must be submitted to humbly. 
Iit.: Under another’s eaves one must bow the head. 


) Tz 下 。 33 y 
Ta? té? lang? yen? bsia,* shui? kan? pu‘ ti! t‘ou.? 
2569 
Nothing but thinness makes horses go feebly 5 ; Only 
poverty keeps men from being m 








| 
| 








| 
| 








全 


行 Ae 
Ma bing" wu? ji chieh! yin! shout ; 


ja’ put féng! lin? chih? weit pin.? 





25'70 


Hunger and cold make men glad of any kind of food 
and clothes. 
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hAR F,. & A FR 
Chi! pu‘ tsé? shib,? ‘han? put tsé? i. a 
2571 








In great straights. Zzt.: When the fire singes one’s 
eyebrows, all one can do is to provide for the present. 


K BA GR 


‘Huo? shao! mei? mao? chih? ku* yen? ch‘ien.? 
25'72 


At one’s wits’ end—no road up to the sky, no door: 
into the ground. | 
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*. 法 可 制 。 上 K B® 路 
Wu? fa? k‘o? fi, ;一 6bangt t'ien! a lu,* 
下 地 ® 月 
hsia4 tif wu? mén.? 





2573 
Penniless. Lit.: Naked-handed and empty-fisted. 





ye FF 衬 
Ch'ih‘ shou® ktung! ch'tian.?, 
2574 
When poor a man’s resolution fails ; when lean a 
horse’s hair grows shaggy. | 
Jén? ptin’ chiht tnang ; ma? shou‘ mao? ch‘ang. 
—2575 
A man is not beggared by eating or dressing, but -by 
the failure of his plans. 
- er SB S RH 
Chtih! pu‘ ch‘iung, ch'uan! pu‘ ch‘iung,, 
算计 不 到 一 Hi 前 
Buant chit put tao* yi! shih? ch‘iung” 
2576 
In poverty be patient. 


We chtien? ch‘ieh® nai* fan.? 
2577 
Do not plead poverty when you ought to spend. 


Chien? tang! yang* put tza? p‘in? 
2578 
A good Chinese is not afraid to confess the poverty 


from which he rose. : 
































8 
‘Hao? ‘han‘* put p'a4 ch‘u! shén! ti! 
2579 - | 
Without oil a lamp can give no light ; without money 


a man can hardly exist. | 
eae 
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| 2 油 点 不 党 


Tengl t'ai? wu? yu? tien® pot kuang! ; 
ft 上 & GE BA 
shib* shang‘ wo? ch‘ien* nan? wei* jén.? 
2580 = 
When man becomes poor he calls to mind ancient 

debts due to him. 


e BG 


人 
Jén® chiung? ssi! ku’ chaj.* 











CHAPTER II, 


2581 
Destitute knaves, The public saves. 








光 2 6 BK RB B 
Kuang! kun‘ kuang! kun,’ ta* chia! pang! ts‘un.‘ 
2582 
A cold stove has no smoke; 


ni money have ¢ Poo folk. 
se 烟 。 


Lee tsao* wu? yen‘; ; ra ch‘jung? wii? ch‘ien.? 
2583 
One so poor that he i 18 glad to get before a chaff fire. 














粗 
Ch‘iung? té? bsiang! te‘u! k‘aug! ton. 8 
2584: ' 


Rice straw gives out much smoke; poor men give 
out much wrath. 














yu 多 。 #8 A 多 
.Tao* te ao8 yen! tolj ch‘iung? jan2 cbi to.! 
2585 - 
There is many a good under a shabby hat. 
破 
Pt mao‘ ti! hsiat yu? jan.2 
2586 








A frog in a well can hardly get out. 


Ching’ lis heial ma® teung? nan? fan! shén! 
2587 
'| Meeting poverty-stricken relatives and neighbours, be 
very genial and kind. 








am 须 多 
Chien‘ p‘in? Kus chin' lin? bsii! to! wén! heii! 
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2588 
Scornfully to treat the poor is most dishonourable. 


2 
Fit jRu? cong? 2b? tao cit! Cat che cat oot ch 
2589 
He who has no store at home, must gallop about for 
a living. 
mt 


家 无 吕 Fit 
Chia! wu? chi? tsan® weit k‘ou® bal ch%h.? 























CHAPTER III. 


RICH MEN. 








2590 
Washing his face he wets his paws ; 
Eating his rice he wets his jaws. 


ie 打 fs o ‘ FJ A 口 . 
Hai? lien? ta? shib! shou3 ; ch‘th' fan4 ta® shib! k‘ou.® 
NoTrE. 一 All that a rich man does or needs to do. 
S591 
He can never want a friend, 
On whom wealth and wine attend. 








Ba KD A BR 
Yu3 ch'ien2 yu® chiu,? pit yu® p‘éng? yu.3 
2592 








When a big vessel comes to pieces, there still remain 
three piculs of nails. 


a ch‘uan? p‘o* liao? ‘huan? yu® san! tan! ting,} 
2593 


The rich are treated with the respect due to those 
| thirty years older than themselves. 








= + 

Yu! ch‘ien? chang‘ jén? san? shih? sui.‘ 
: 2594 a 
Heroes walk a dangerous path; the rich are lik 

flowering branches. 

om TF hm HH BK UW te 

Ying! hsiung? hsing? hsien® tao‘; fut kuei* ssii* ‘hua! chih.! 
2595 
If a man has money every place is Yang-chou to him. 


州 


Xus ch'ien* tao* ch'u4 shih* yang* chou.!. 
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2596 
A real rich man is careless of his dress, — 








主 不 
Chén! tstais chu® pu‘ ch‘uan! i.? 
2597 
Though you have money, you cannot buy what is not 
to sell. 








Yo chien? nan? mai® pu* mai‘ ‘huo.* 
2598 
There is never @ poor man under a gauze hat. 


® WET Re BH A 
Sha' mao‘ ti! hsiat wu? ch‘iung? jén.? 
Norg. 一 The gauze hat namely of the Ming mandarins. 


2599 
His person loses dignity who has no servants under 


him, 机 * 
下 RA 不 
gis! bsia‘ a jén? shén! pu‘ kuei.‘ 
2600 
However rich you may be, never slight the literati, 
nor be rude to artisans. 


家 有 KR* We & & 区 
Chia’ yu na kuan‘ put k'os ch ingl shih! man‘ chiang.‘ 


2601 
A great tree attracts the wind. 


























J 
Shu‘ ta‘ chao! feng. 
Noter.—A rich man is likely to tempt the squeezers, 








CHAPTER IV. 


RICH AND POOR MEN. 





2602 - 
The wealthy can no more the-village clubs suppress, 
Than mountains can the plains of sunshine dispossess. 


skRER LA 6 FH 
Fut kuei* yal put tao? hsiang! tang,® 
3 | 


ib BK fe 
Shan! kao! ché! pu* chu‘ t‘ait yang.” 
| 2603 
The rich man anticipates years in advance ; 
The poor can but think of what’s under his glance. 
x 3 A BR 前 

Fu‘ jén? ssi! lai? nien?; ch‘iung* jén? ssiil yen? ch‘ien.? 
2604 ; 
Better mend old garments as a poor man’s wife, 
Than as a rich man’s concubine pass your life. 

















A i KR 
Ning? jos yii® ch‘iung? jén? pu® p‘o* i, 
ae 
Put k'o® yi? fut jén? tang* ch‘ieh* chi} . 
2605 








Let not the poor man murmur, nor the rich man boast 
in pride, 
For with whom are either wealth or want certain to 


abide ? 
Rt BREA 
P'in3 pu4 yiian‘ lai? fut put k‘ua,! 
2 


那 有 富 & RR, 家 
Na? yu® chin3 fut ch‘ang? p‘in® chia! ? 
2606 
Men honour those of wealth possessed ; 
Dogs worry those who are ill-dressed. 
Aft, Sy MR BE 的 


Jén? ching* yu? ti!: kou3 yao® ch'ou3 ti.! 
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2607 
A man is a dragon, with money in store : 
Hes an insect without it, and nothing more. 








线 一 fe t & BR — & 
Yu’ ch'ien2 yi! t‘iao? lung?; wu? ch‘ien? yi! t‘iao? ch‘ung? 
2608 








He who has wealth has cause to weep ; 
He who has none may soundly sleep. 


Aah ERR RR 

Yu’ yin? cho! yin? lei?; wu? yin? té chiao4 shui.* 
2609 
Rich men spend their time on books; 
After pigs a poor man looks. 


: 本 0 5g . 
Fut jén? tu! shu'; ch‘iung? than‘ wei‘ chu.! 
2610 
The fragrant epidendrum may beneath the jungle hide; 
The future duke or monarch may beneath thatched 
roofs abide. 














bal 


2 . 
“Hao! ts‘ao® cbihl hsiat huo4 yn? lan? hsiang! ; 


或 有 公 王 
Mao? tz‘? chih’ wu! ‘huo* yu’ kung! wang.? 
2611 








The poor enjoy the grace of the rich; the rich the 
grace of Heaven. 


se & i 天 B 
Ch‘iung? chan! fu‘ én!; fu‘ chan! tienl én.! 
2612 — 
A poor man associating with a rich man, will soon be 
too poor to buy even a pair of breeches. 
a fe ee 的 。 作 ,的 没 
Ch'iung2 ti! pan* fut ti! pan* ti! mo? ku‘ tz 
2613 
If poor don’t lose your self-reliance ; if rich don’t act 
like a fool. 
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5 K ite te % 
Ch'iung? mo‘ shih! chik*; fut mo* tien! k‘uang.? 
2614 
If poor don’t cheat; if rich don’t presume. 
RFD K BY 
Pn? pu* ko’ chii!; fut put k‘o® shib.t 
2615 








The rich have many learned friends; the poor have 
none at all. 


os 
各 at, pho ott kaw? aa 
2616 
The well-fed know nothing of hunger; the rich no- 


thing of the hardships of the poor. 
| G&A 知 


Pao® jén? put chih' o* jén? chil; 








A 不 塞 OG 
. fat jén? pa4 chih! chiong? ‘han? k'u.8 
2617 
A poor man easily turns flatterer; a rich man soon 


grows very proud. 
RWS BB. Bh S 


Pin’ ted? i# ch'an®s-fut érh? to! Pe 

2618 

Nobody calls on the poor man though he dwell in the 
market place; but distant relations visit the rich 
man in his retired mountain home. 


Bo, 天， 市, SA, 


in3 chu! nao‘ shih* wu? jén? wén!; 
富 在 深山 有 这 R 
fa‘ tsai4 shén’ shan! yu3 yiian3 ch‘in.! 
2619 
The poor cling to the rich, not the rich to the poor. 
- Int.: It is the crust which sticks to the rice, not 
the rice which sticks to it. 
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只 巴巴 i 
Chih’ yu? pa! pa! chan! &, 
没 有 粘 巴 
ie yo? fi, chan! pa.! 
2620 
If you have money your words are taken for truth; 

if not, they are taken for lies; you doubt it? see 


the wine at a feast,—cup after cup is first pressed 
on the rich. 








Yu? ch‘ien® tao* chén! yi; wu? chien? yii® put chén! 
a 5 
put shih‘? tan‘ k‘ant yen? chung! chiu® 


ei 


pei! pei! hsien! ch‘tian*t yu® ch'ien? jén.? 
2621 
The poor have peace ; the rich many troubles. 


外 
Pin3 ch‘iung? tzii‘ teait; 








fut kueit a Ey 1 
2622 


The rich must adhere to duty; the poor must not 
indulge vain thoughts. 








et Bk AD 
Fu‘ kuei* ting* yao* 让 pin3 fen); 


7. Ow bs 
p‘in® chitung? pu‘ pi* wang? sail} liang.? 
2623 
The rich feed on flesh ; the poor on herbs. 








Ak RR ER 
Fut kueit jou‘ shih? ; p‘in® chien‘ ho‘ shih? 
2624 7 
A man’s wealth exalts him three degrees ; and a man’s 
poverty ena him three “egrees 


高 — Xk MRE = F 


Yus chien? kao! gan! pei*; wn? chien’ ti! gan! pei! 
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—— 2625 —— 
The poor man must not murmur ; and the rich man 


must not boast. | 
Bas Ee | 你 ， 县 ie, te x a A i 
——- 2626 — 
The well-fed and well-warmed indulge lustful thoughts; 
the pined and starved encourage thoughts of stealing. 
f 类 Rew Mh wee 省 


Pao® nuan3 ssii! yin? yii*; chi! ‘ban? ch‘? taot bsin.? 
——. 2627 —— 
Those who have money can appear in public; those 
who have no clothes cannot leave their own doors. 


mR. HO Bi 


Yu? chien? k‘an! chu! chung*; wu? i! lan? ch‘u! mén.? 
2628 ——— 
Even the Son of Heaven has his poor relations. 
















Tien? tzii? chiao® hia? yu? p‘in? chin.} 
2629 
Even the Emperor has straw-sandalled relations. 
2 FPA . 
‘Huang’ tit i* yu3 ts'ao® bsieh? chin! 
—_—— 2630 一 一 一 
When one is poor, his parents disown him ; but when 
fich, relations revere him. 
则 父母 不 子 
P'in’ ch‘iung? tsé? fut mu? put ftzis ; 
ea RD eR me 
fut kuei‘ tgé? ch‘in! ch‘! wei* cbii. : 
Nots.—This is the saying of an ancient worthy named Su Ch*in (Fk #), 
who flourished as Prime Minister of the Six States of Ch's (3), Ts*ou (35), 
Yen (3), Tsao ( 赵 ) Wei (#3) and ‘Han ( Be), contemporary with the reign 


of Shih ‘Huang Ti (RR 皇 FB) of the Chtin (ZS), wc. 246. He found it 
true in his own experience. Having tried in vain to find employment in the 
service of Shih ‘Huang Ti, he returned crest-fallen to his native state of Tesco 
only to be ill-received by his parents, wife, and all. After this he gave himself 
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most earnestly to study, often piercing his thigh to keep himself awake. By and 
by he induced the six small States to make a defensive alliance against the Chtin 


(#). His success in this diplomacy gained for him very high rank and widely 
extended fame. On this, returning to his native place, he was met 30 & away 
from the house by parents, wife, relatives, anti friends: hence his famous saying. 


See the Chien lio (He Rm), Chan kuo chi (EQ fl ig). 。 
2631 
The poor man’s rage, and the rich man’s eyes, are 


eat. 
A fh HK. HA HR 
Chiiung? jén? ti’ chit ta*; fut jén® ti! yen? ta.‘ 
2632 
Though you have money you cannot buy a son ; though 
you have none you may beg a wife with some. 


Yu® ch‘ien? nan? - a mw tzti5; 


oe Bh 


wu? chiien? k rhs 全 08 总 得 ea 


2633 
The rich man expends money ; the poor man strength. 





Fat jén? shé? chien’; ch‘jung? jén? sh63 1i. 
2634 


The poor must not quarrel with the rich; nor the 
rich with magistrates. 


ah BRR 官 轩 


Ch‘iung? mo* yi fut tout; fu* mot yii® kuanl tout 。 
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RICHES. 








2635 
Great possessions depend on fate ; 
On diligence small possessions wait. 


= Hw lh Be eB 
Tat fut yu? ming‘; hsiao® fut yu? ch‘in.? 
2636 








That man is well-to-do in whose house we see, 
Fuel, rice, oil, salt, sauce, vinegar, and tea. 


dau 
Ch‘ai? mi? yu? yen? chiang‘ ts'nt ch‘a,? 


Chii! tziit an! p‘ai? thao? jén? chia! 
2637 
When rats run off with gourds we find, 
The thick end always comes behind. 








Lao’ shu? to! ‘hu? lu? tat tou! tsai* Shou4 on 
NortEe.—This proverb is applicable in the case of gradual acquisition of wealth. 
2638 
Covet wealth,—and want it: 
Don’t,—and luck will grant it. 


但 

Tan! ts‘ai? pu! ta? tstai2 ; put ‘tan! ts‘ai? tzii* lai. 
2639 
Sweetness followeth bitter fears, 

And leaves us rich for a myriad years. 


oe Ke 
Hsien! k‘u® ‘hou! t‘ien,? fut kuei* wan‘ nien? 
2640 
Consult a fortune-teller would you a fortune make ;| 
His answer will direct you without the least mistake. 
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求 ot 毫 不 差 
Chiu? is B, Bs, fén! ‘hao? pu‘ ch‘a.! 
2641 


When the bells on one’s horses resound, 
All one’s relations gather around. 


fee sings a 总。 lhe be 局. ed 从 nits 
2642 


A glimpse of money makes the blind man see ; 
Makes the Bonze dispose of his breviary. 








tt, Fa 
Hsia? tzii® chien* ch‘ien? yen3 yeh? k‘ai!; 


aw 8 8h 

Ho? shang‘ chien‘ ch‘ien? ching! yeh* mai.‘ 
2643 
A pig’s head grows tender before the fire ; 


So before money all quarrels expire. 


KH 4 FW #2 WH 公事 办 


‘Huo’ tao* cha! t'ou? lan‘; ch‘ien? tao* kung! shih* pan.‘ 
2644 


Estates must descend from heir to heir ; 
Who has one now will have it to spare. 














Chiien? jén? tien? ti* ‘Shou* jén? shou! ; 


还 AKA 
‘Huan? yq3 shou! jan? tsai* ‘hou‘ t'ou.? 
2645 
Wealth serves for heroism; wine for bravery. 








内 ,是 ,多 & A 是 胆 
Ts‘ai? sbih4 ying! hsiung? ; chiu® shih‘ tan.® 
2646 


Great wealth troubles its owner; too niuch food 
breeds discomfort. 








i 。 多 ¥ Cio 食 他 伤 iS 
Ts‘ai? to! jeis chis ; shih? pao* shang! bsin.! 
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2647 
Who make a fortune meanly will not enjoy. it long. 











an ee, ch‘éng” Fe, 7 &, chiu? bsiang.3 

2648 | 

Warn men against keen coveting of wealth, for wealth 
thus coveted provokes the wrath of Heaven. 


Ne G 
Chiian‘ jén? put pit k‘u® tanl te‘ai? ; 
B 天 sf 
t'an! té? ts‘ai? lai? tien! chiang* tsak! 
2649 
Honour springs from diligence, and riches from 


economy. 
中 得 。 富 


Kuei* tzii* ch'in2 chung! t62 fu* tzii* chien? 1i3 lai.? 
2650 
Wealth and honour have their root, and cleverness 


its seed. 
RAK BH 明 有 
Fu‘ kuei* yu? kén, tsung! ming? yu® chung.‘ 
2651 
When any family has gold, outsiders have money- 
scales. 


























家 有 F Sh FR 
Chia! yu? “huang? chin,! wait yu? téng® ch'éng ® 
2652 
Who does not desire riches? Zxt.: What cat will not 

worry rats ? 


WD 


老 
Na’ ko* mao! érh? pu‘ ch'iihl lao3 sbii.3 














2653 
Shén Wan san_killing a man. 
Shén® Wan‘ san! ta3 ssi? jén.? 
Note. —Shén Wan san of Nankin was a sort of Chinese Rothschild. If he 


happened to kill a man, what matter? he had plenty of money to satisfy the 
relatives and so escape punishment. 
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2654 
Yellow gold is not grown from seed, put 5 only springs 
up in diligent and economical famili 





bed 


“* @8 2 RE BRA 家 
Huang? chin! wu? chung 4 tu? shéng! ch‘in? chien* jén? chia. 
2655 

Wealth is but dung ; Benevolence and Righteousness 
are worth thousands of gold. 7 








oe i ju? fént tu’; e. it thih? ch‘ien! 2 

2656 

If you long for wealth and honour, you must work 
yore to on for x x 


= A 工 
a ue shéng! fu* kuei,! A win X, kung! fu! 
2657 
Men grind a knife because they dislike it blunt ; but 
when they have sharpened it it cuts their fingers ; 
men pray for wealth because they dislike small in- 
comes; but when they get much it is a personal 
injury to them. 
BR * A. 7 A OG 指 


Mo? tao! ‘hen* put ae tao! lit shang! 他。 chib.; 
人 


Bo 
ch‘iu? ts‘ai? ‘hen* put tol; ts'ai? to’ ‘hait jén? chi? 
2658 
A man seldom gets rich without ill-gotten gain; asa 
‘ horse does not fatten without feeding in the night. 




















Jén? wu? — ts‘ai? pu* fut; 


加 rT) ‘ 肥 

i, a, & yeh* oe A fei? 

2659 

Pray not for gold, jade, and all sorts of expensive 
things ; but desire that each of ‘your descendants 
may be virtuous. 
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不 求人 金玉 EB B K 
Pa‘ chu? chin! yiit ch‘ung? ch‘ung® kuei* ; 
但 顾 竞 琛 个 个 
tan* yiian* érh? sun! ko* ko‘ bsien.? 
2660 
Men will die for wealth, as birds for food. 


ASH £8 SB 


Jén? weit ts‘ai? ssit® niao® wei‘ shib* wang.? 
2661 
Though your fields yield bushels of rice, you can eat 
but a pint per day; though your house be never so 
large, you sleep on but eight feet by night. 
BR b 一 


Liang? t'ien2 wan‘ ch'ings jih* shih? yi! shéng! ; 
大 


ie 图 
ta‘ hsia4 ch‘ien’ chien! yeh* mien? pa! ob‘ih.® 
2662 
Much money moves the gods. 


i 
Kuang? ch‘ien? toe! shén.? 
2663 — 
Money hides many offences, 


有 & & 8 Be 
Yu? ch‘ien? kai* pai® ch‘ou.3 
2664 
Money can buy living beings for the vilest of purposes. 


Yu chsens mai® e “huo? jén? tao8 fi 
2665 
_ Wealth infatuates as well as beauty. 


Ame eA, H bh BR 人 
Put tan4 sé* mi? jén,? ts‘ai? yeh? néng? mi? jén.? 
2666 


Ability.to command does not lie in being very rich ; 
elegance and grace do not depend on multitudes of 
dresses. 
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ony Lis A. 总 fe ‘hao? fut; 
几 流 不 用 KS 
féng! liu? pu4 yung* cho? i! to. io 
2667 
Getting gain is like digging with a needle ; spending 
it like water soaking into sand. 
A TS ; 
Lit chien’ yu? ju? chan tfiao! t'n? 











用 钱 狂 如 水 
yung! ch‘ien? yu? ju? shui® ch‘ung! sha.} 
2668 
Wit protects one man, wealth and honour Protect a 





whole family. 
i WR A, 
Tsung! ming? pao’ yi! jén,? fu* kuei* pao? i chia.! 
2669 
The five eae are - precious than pearls and jade. 
ER Le BR 


wu? ku® wei? pa0.8 








 & 
Chii! 二 a pao,® 
26'70 
Amiability begets riches, 
和 
‘Ho? chiit shéng! ts‘ai? | 
2671 
Obstinate men waste wealth, as obstinate oxen strength 
人 拘 损 Ei A 
Jen2? yao® sun’ ts‘ai,? niu? yao? sun? Ji 
7 2672 
“Tf riches can be acquired with propriety, then ac- 
quire them ; but let not unjust wealth be sought 























for with violence.” 
A 道 之 8 
Yu? tao‘ chil! ch‘ien? fang! k‘o® ch'ii3 


无 道 之 He He 强求 
wu? tao‘* chih! ts‘ai? mo4 ch‘iang? lai.? 
ee ee eee van —— a : . 7 ay - age 
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2673 


He who gets a large sum by chance, will either be 
made very happy, or very miserable by it. 








而 i? + & 
Wu? ku4 ace té? ch‘ten! -— 

ARBRE A K 
put yo® tat fu? pit yu® ta‘ ‘huo.! 
2674 


When a virtuous man has much wealth, it diminishes 
his knowledge ; when a worthless man has much 
wealth, it increases his faults. 

则 损 其 起 


Hsien? jén? to! ts‘ai? tsé? sun? ch‘i? chibt: 








小 ABH Mae Ao wm 
hsiao® jén? to! ts‘ai? tsé? a chi? kuo.4 








26'75 


Unjustly-gotten wealth is but snow sprinkled with 
hot water ; lands improperly obtained are but sand- 
banks in a stream. 

ae et oe eS 
Wo? it ch‘ien? ts‘ai* tang! p‘o! hsiieh® ; 
田地 水 ub 
he i tien? tit 全 Ric) sha.! 
26876 


Never desire unjustly-gotten wealth; nor undertake 
affairs which don’t belong to you. 








tk a 
Wu? i* chien? ta‘ai? bein! cho? bsiang? ; 
AE CHER HB SE 
pu‘ kan! chi? shih* mo‘ tang! t'ou-? 


2677 
Unjustly-gotten wealth will go unjustly. 








Yiianl wang? ts‘ai? lai? yiian! wang? ch‘ii-‘ 
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| 2678 
The fields of the Changs, and the houses of the Ins, 
to-day belong to the Ch‘iens, and to-morrow to 


the Lus. 
李 门 屋 
Chang! men2 tien? Lit mén? wu.! 
> He KR WA 
chin! jib* Ch‘ien? chia! ming? jih* Lu.‘ 
2679 
One family with plenty to eat and wear is the envy 
of a thousand other families ; and half a life-time’s 
fame provokes the resentment of a hundred gene- 
rations. 


Yi! chia! pao’ nuan’ ch‘ien! chia! yiian‘ ; 














- 百 世 & 

pan‘ shih‘ oe He pai® shih‘ yiian.! 
2680 
Do not covet wealth on which you have no claim. 








é ‘ 
Wut tanl if Wait chih! ts‘ai.? 
2681 
To grow rich by one’s own sole endeavours. 








Pai? shou? 要。 oe 
2682 


Whoever can foresee the affairs of three days, will 
be rich for several thousand years. 








能 A = 。 年 
Néng? chih' san! jib* shiht fu‘ kueit chis eh'ienl nien.? 
2683 

Come easy, go easy. 

易 得 来 . 易 得 去 | 

I* 了 lai? i* té chi! | 


NoTE.—Generally said of wealth. 











CHAPTER VI. 


RICHES AND POVERTY. 








2684 

“ With money you're a brave son of ‘Han; 
Without it you cannot play the man.” 

有 钱 J 15a, ood 钱 

Yu! chsien2 He érh? Shan‘ ; i ch‘ien? Shan‘ érh® nan.? 

2685 

Riches spring from small beginnings; poverty is the 


result of non-calculation. 








Fat ts‘ung? shéng! ‘ho? chi’ ; pin’ yia! pu‘ suan* lai? 
2686 
Politeness and Righteousness are the children of 
wealth and contentment: Robbery and Rebellion 
are the offspring of poverty. __ 
MRERE E 
Li® i* shéng! yii? fut tsu?: 
L3 tie aA 
tao tsei? ch‘u? yi? pin3 ch‘iung.? 
| 2687 . 
With money one may command devils; without it 
one cannot summon a man. 


x 














和 售 3 A Be, 
x 钱 MAG A SB 
wu? ch‘ien? ‘huan‘ put té jén? lai.? 
2688 
Riches and honours are altogether the results of di- 

ligence and economy; poverty is altogether oc- 
casioned by a slack hand. 








Ey 起 
了 ukueit chieh! yin! chin2 chien3 ch‘? ; 


RK oS + FH & 
pin’ ching tu! wei* shou® t‘ou? sung.! 
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2689 
Diligence and economy are the root of wealth and_ 
honour ; whilst idleness is the shoot of poverty | 

and disgrace. 








| & a KS 
Chin? chien’ fn* kuei‘ cbihl pens ; 


lan’ tot p‘in® chien‘ chih! miao.* 

2690 | 

He who is patient in poverty,-may become rich. 
48 ; 








Nai* té? ptin,® shou® té? fu,* 
2691 
A ay life melts ee fortune. 








Wan? ie ua4 shui? wu? ae 


2692 
A poverty-stricken family is, as it were, washed clean ; 
a well-to-do sfamty AY se on the appearance of youth: 








家 y 
Chia! pin m, x. hai’ ; 各 Kuan! ch‘u! shao? Dien.? 
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2693 
In the mock-waves of painted water, no fishes dwell ; 
In your embroidered flowers though fine, there is no 


smell, 
BH F HE R 


‘Hua shui* wu? yii ktnng! tsot lang? ; 





Hain‘ ‘hua! sui* ‘hao® put wén? hsiang.? 
2694 
Get up by yourself should you happen to fall ; 


And do not depend on another at all. 
G 扒 


自 已 跌倒 自己 
Tzu‘ chis tieh? tao? tzti* chi> pa! ; 
AE RS BA R 
Pu* yao* k‘ao* cho? Dieb? jén? chia. 
2695 
A. great tree affords a pleasant shade, 














3 好 3 除 

Tat shut ‘hao? chal yin.2 
2696 
I only heard a noise upstairs, but saw. no one descend. 


a \) 
Git Fg? low? ys? ng teen fn? at Tou 
2697 
Whilst fire remains in your cooking-stove, guests will 

never cease to arrive. 

a ee 上 不断， 

Tsao‘ jia pu‘ bsi3 ‘huo,? jut shang* pn4 tuan* jén.? 
2698 
Necessity of assistance. Lvt.: However high a city 

wall may be, it must have guards stationed inside 
and outside. 
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墙 高 RX. Ww 外 

; of chiang? kao! wan‘ chang,‘ neit wai* yao‘ jén* 各 ,1 
2699 
One grain of rats dung will spoil a whole pan of rice. 








Yi! li* lao® shu? shih® tas ‘huai* yi! kuo! fan.4 
2'700 
He who fishes in muddy water cannot distinguish the 

great from the small. . 

水 dE Ai. . 大 | ’ z 分 
*Hun‘ shui® cho! y 记 2 ta* hsiao® nan? fen.1 

2701 一 
Cabinet ministers, head clerks, and beggars, have got 

as far as they can go. 


到 wf £EH 


Kuan! tao‘ shang‘ shu! li* tao‘ tu,} 














人 HB 党 | 
jn2? tao* tao8 fi, chin? liao® t‘ou.? * 


2702 
A oF drumstick makes but one sound. 








e 已 e = se 
‘Huang? ni? bal ku® ch‘ui? yi! hsia* hsiang.® 
Nore.—This may be said either ef men lacking perseverance, or of thing? 


lacking durability. 
2'703 


Scraping iron from a needle’s point, 
gt # OF ee 
Chén! miao® shang! hsiaol tieh.s 
Norg.—The opposite of a lucrative employment. 
27024 
One horse one saddle. 














as mm 
Yi! ma® yi! an! 


. 2'705 
It is easier to build up a. fortune than to retain one. 


了 
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i) 
Ch'uang* yeht i? shou’ yeh* nan.? 
2'706 
It is easier to gain than to secure the advantages of 
victory. 











ea. 5 Be 姨 
Chan‘ shéng* i,* shou® shéng* nan.” 
2707 
The well frog is best in the well. 
并 ,种 Re Se Ot 径 ,好 
Chings li8 hsia! ma! chings li? ‘hao.’ 
2'708 
Ghosts fear men much more than men fear them, 


tA B= 


Jén? yu? san! fén! pa kueis; 


多. tf A. 

Kuei® ya? eh’! fen! bat jen” 

2'709 

First come first served. Zit.: Who comes first shall 
be prince ; the next shall be minister. 


先 HBB KR FH 


B & 
Hsien! tao* wei? chiin!; ‘hou‘ tao* wei? ch‘én.” 


2'710 
Customs vary in every place. 


























百 EA 。 蜂 不 if 
Pai® li® put ttung2 féng,! chienl li? put t'ung? su.? 
2711 
Pretence may become reality. 








假 
Nung* ehia® ch‘éng? chén,! 
2712 - 
Six of one and half a dozen of the other. Zvt.- Half a 
catty and eight ounces. 


牢 斤 A 十 
Pan‘ chin! pa! liang.3 
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2713 
Planting rice and cutting wheat—busy on all hands. 


Tsai! yang! ko! mai‘ liang® t‘ou? mang.” 
27714 


Too busy for pleasure. Lit.: I have both to beat the 
drum and row the boat. 


独 TT Sk 


GX) 具 
Tu? ta? ku® tu? hua? ch‘uan,? 
2'715 
Everything has its special tse, 














服 一 行 
Yi! wut fu? yi! ‘hang? 
2'716 
A cup in the hand is worth all besides. 


离 , 事 , 不 mh 在 
Want shih* pu* ju? pei! tsai* shou.? 


2'71.'7 
Self-respect. Int: He will be honoured who respects 


himself ; but he who holds himself cheap will be 
lightly esteemed. 














ft. A 
Tzi* tsun! tzii* kuei*; tzii* ch‘ing' tzé* chien* 
2'718 


Jf a countryman of mine gets beaten I am thereby 
weakened. 








了 8 RG 
Shu! liao’ hsiang! chin! jo* liao*® chi.8 
2'719 | 
However much you have promised never fail to give it. 








., . 
Hsii® jén? yi! wut ch‘ien! chin! pu4 i.? 
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2'720 

An able man loves to diminish work ; and when di- 
minished it proves him able; one lacking ability, 
loves to get up an affair; and when got up, it 
proves him unable. 





r) 


有 本 H 好 
Yus8 pan3 shibt ‘hao* shéng® shbih4; 
PP 4B KE 有 本 
Sheng? té? shibt Jai? yu? pén? shih! : 
没 本 于 a: 
mu? pen3 shih‘ ‘hao* shéng! shih* ; 
B 
shéng! té? shih‘ lai? mu? pén? shih. 
Note.—This is designed to admonish imbecile people not to meddle with 


things too great for them. If furnishes also a very good example of play upon 
words. 
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. valueof .. .. 805. 1801,2115,2162,2606. 
Concubines,21 85,21 99,2226,2232 | Dragon, The 145,866,889,876. 
oe 2604, . 2102, 2119, 2607. 
Conduct, Yidiculous 578-601. Dreas, a lady’ 8 1461. 
Confncius, .. . 684. | Drunkard, a noted, 993. 
Conscience, . 1640-1651. | Drunkenness, 988 990,9 92,1005, 


Contentment, 851, 857,1870-1875. 
Conversation, 1013- 1051, 1960, 
. . 1961, 1963, 1969. 
Conntry-life, hardships of 2026, 
Courts, official, see Yamens, 
Covetousness, avoid 1773,1776, 
~ .。 0 L777,1779, 1780. 
Credit, . 248 253-256, 259. 
Crow, "The 151, 152, 1906, 2281. 


Cruelty to animals, 142. 
Cursing, novel effect of.. 818. 
Custom, 2710. 


Dames, The six kinds of 1452. 
Daughters less precious than sops, 


195,2158. 

Dead, The 。。 .。 “906. 
Deaf, The 13141319. 
Death, certain 911. 
» dreaded, 926. 

»  Near,.. 927. 

» troubled .. 929. 


Debt, 250,252,257 ,262-270,274. 
Debtors, no prisonfor.. 273. 
Deceit, 1709-1712,1717-1719. 
Deer, .. .. .。 «. 2280. 
Degrees, on " obtaining 471,474, 

475,478-482,975, 978, 2544. 
Delirium tremens, . . 1002. 
Depravity, illustration of 1056. 
Diligence, advantages of 114,1944. 


. 1006,1412.1415. 
Drunkermess, cure of .. 989. 
Dumb, The .. 787,13814,1320, 

.。 .。. .. 1321. 
Duty, .. .. 835, 
Dwarfs, 604, 705, 1313, 1322. 
Kagle, The .. 152. 
Ease, illustration of 1085. 
Economy, . 1991-2019. 


»  eXhortations to use, 1991- 
1999, 2001--2006, 2010-— 

. 9012, 2015. 

» versus cheapness, 2007. 
) Value of .. 2000,2009, 
. 2017, 2018. 
Education generally, 457-470. 
»  early.. 460, 540, 541. 
» must be carried on daily, 
-» «+ 642,553,560. 

» Dative method of 537. 
» necessity of 466, 536, 


Leas ee ae 539. 

» of wives, .. 457 465. 
» practical .. ‘468. 
»» requires a proper method, 
5463,5 22,524,550. 

requires diligence, 470, 
588,548;549;,551， 

。 。 555 576, 

) sources of. . 569. 











INDEX. 


Education, value of 458,459,464, 
490, 505, 520, 538, 555, 
556,566,572,-574. 
Effort, the necessity of.. 15-27. 
Elephant, The 1031. 
Emperor, The 1253,1549,2086, 
.. ..2089,2628 2629. 
Error, definition of 1827. 
Examinations, literary 471-485. 


Example, . 28--49. 
Excess, against .. 850. 
Expectations, great .. 593. 
Experience,.. .. 2020-2038. 


Fame, vanity of .. .. 962. 
Fan Wén Chéng Kung, the philo- 
678. 


sopher, 
Farmers, 3 1 4, 333, 2478. 
Farming, . 467, 515. 
Fate, .. we * 652-682. 
Fiddling, Chinese.. .. 1747. 
Filial Piety, 955, 95 7,969,1876, 

oe .。 ee 1882,2101. 
Fishermen, 323,1768. 


Flattery, 1693,1702,1705-1708. 
Flowers, 690, 1556, 2016 2448, 
oe 2610. 

» embroidered 2693. 
Food, 336-343, 345-364, 383, 
. . 1360, 1394. 
Forbearance, 1850--1 862. 
» examples of. .1850,1852. 


» Value of .. 1853,1854, 
.。 .。 ee 1587-1860. 
Forethought,.. .. 2039-2058. 


55 advantages of 2041,2045, 
- 2046, 2047, 2051-2054, 

» advice to exercise 2039, 
2040, 2042-2044,2 048— 

。。 2050,2055. 
Fornication, . .1819,1821,1878. 
Fortune-telling, 682,693,2640. 
Foxes, .. ..。 .。 1268. 
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Frauds, 175,191,197,277-289， 
。 .。 e- 2028. 

Free-will, .. 674,675. 
Friends, 2259-2292, 2295, 2310, 
. 2615,2618. 


Friendship, 1971, 22 60, 2268- 
. 2271 2248, 24.92. 

» of Superior and Mean 
men, .. 1401,1411,1418, 
2591,2641,2697. 

Frog in a well, .. 2586,2707. 
Future, The .. .. 2450,2453. 


Gambling, 760,762-767,2127. 
Generosity and Kindness, 1476, 


-.。 。 . 1883-1899. 
Gentian, 787,798. 
Ghosts, 2708. 
God, see Heaven,.. .. .. 

» of carpenters, .. 584. 

5, of farmers, 1590. 

» Of happiness, 616. 

» of medicine, 2438. 

»  Ofsailors,.. .. 2359. 

» of the city, 677. 

» of the door, 168,2370. 

5, of thunder, . 23871. 

of war, 230. 
Goddess of mercy, . . 1458. 
Gods, trade in door 168. 


) omnipresence of the 2354. 
»  omniscienceof the 2348, 


oe ee .. . 2355. 
Goose, the wild 158. 
Grammar, Chinese 547. 
Gratitude, . 1900-1918. 
Greedy, The . .1468, 


Guests, don’t invite lady 1572. 
» may not be starved, 1574, 
» must be hospitably enter- 
tained, 1578-1580,1582, 

。 。 1588. 

” must not bedetained, 1585. 
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Guests, should not stay too long, 
..1570,1577,1581. 


"Han, Dame .. . 2484. 
"Han Hsin, a minister, .. 1683. 


“Han KungWu, the Emperor 1027. 
‘Hang si scholar and poet, 1038. 


Happiness, .. 812-860. 


» god of 
Happinesses, the Five . . 
Harmony, value of 


Hawk, The.. .. 
Health, value of .. 
Hearing & seeing, . 
Heaven, or God, 779,2311-2346, 
and providence, 2316, 
. . 2320,2321,2331. 
furthers good desires 2828, 
a 2346. 
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hears prayer, . 2315. 
is impartial, .. 2339. 
is omniscient, 1482,1662, 
2317,2324, 2326,2330, 
. 2340;2342,2344. 

» 训 pitiful, 2319, 2341. 
» must be ‘obeyed, 1840, 
. . 18438,2337. 
ought to be thanked, "19077, 
punishes, .. 1649, 1658, 
| 2552, 2648. 

rules supreme, 2311. 2318, 
2314,2328,2334 2845. 
9 rewards, .。 «- 2825. 
sends calamities, 793, ] ob: 


a sends happiness, 843, 0004 
» stands by the good man, 
.. 2827. 


and Earth, 788,2343. 
Heron, The .. 154 772.1740。 
High places，. . 2389. 
History, The. . 582. 





616. 
837. 
.. 846. 
Haste, evils of 89,95,129,1 11,115. 
.。 148, 
823,860. 
,2031--2088. 


INDEX, 


Home, no place like 2526,2527, 
~ oe 2538. 

1346,1347. 
658,681,685,720. 
.139-141,813,890, 
.。 .。 1408, 1514 2704. 
‘Ho-shou-wu, the herb . 1470. 
Hospitality, .. 。 1472. 
Household affairs, . . 369-3 95. 
Houses, 2 .。 .。 888. 
Hai shih, a type of female beauty, 
.. ..1442,1453,1460. 
Humble, The 1308. 1309, 1312. 
Hunter, The. . 1770. 
Hupeh, noted for slanders, 1796. 
» repeopled from Kiangsi,1749. 
Husbands and Wives, 2174-2243, 
2295, 2297,2298, 2300,2303, 


Honest yy 
Horoscope, 
Horse, The . 


we eee . 23082310. 
Hypocrisy, .. .. 1714-1716. 
Idleness, 


596,967,1054,1445, 
ose 1829, 1830. 
Idols and idolatry, 2347-2377. 


Ignorance, bliss of. . 4396. 
Impossibilities, . 50-74. 
Imprudence,.. .. 2059-2084. 
Indictments, 1150,1157,1158. 
(nexperienced, The 1473,1474. 
Ingratitude, .. .. 1720-1723, 
Injuries, 861-902. 
Innuendo, examples of the 799, 
.。 。 。 892,1022, 1252. 


Jealousy,common amongst women, 
.. 1440. 
J okes,602-6 17, 703, 866,869,1527. 


Kan Lo, the lucky prime minister, 


.。 。。 .。 .。 726. 
Kiangnan men, 10238. 
Kiangsi men, 1749. 
Ko Hsien, a tale of 1096. 
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Kua Fu’s race after the sun’s 
shadow, .. 。 68. 
Kuan Lao Yeh, god of war, 230. 
Kuan Yin, a type of beauty, 1458. 
.。 2186. 

Kuang ‘Heng a diligent student, 
~. 498. 


Lambs, patterns of gratitude, 1906. 
Tame, The .. .. .. 1816. 
Laws and penalties, 1132-1143, 
os ee ne oe .。 1984. 
Learning dyesaman,.. 565. 
»» 18a priceless treasure, 575. 
» 18 the highest pursuit, 558, 
9 prownees elegance of bear- 


.. .。 506. 
Legend, & we ee .. 782. 
Leisure, danger of. . 1822, 


Lending,249,261,263,264,271,272. 
Leopard, The. . 964, 1738, 2135. 
Leviathan, The .. 130. 
Li ‘Ho, a precocious boy, 1438. 
Li Mi, a rebel, .. 620, 
Li Tai Pai, the drunkard, 993. 


Liars, . . 1268-1270, 
Life, a performance, .。 915. 
» fated, . 912,925,934. 

) precious, .. 903,908,935, 

. 。 .938-940， 


9 short, 905, 910, 913,914, 

. 916, 91 8-921, 923, 936. 

945, 1 244. 

» uncertain, . . 904, 907 ,909. 

_ 980, 932 941,949. 

» and death, 903-045,1505, 
Lion, The .. .. .. 1081. 
Literati, 129,308,316,486-506. 
Literature,507-5 2 1 531,545,577. 
Litigation, .. 1144-1167, 
) avoid,1144,1145,1152,1160. 
», brings calamity, 1147,1149, 
..11538,1154,1163,1165. 


Lohans,. . . 2877,2476. 
Lotus, The . 1598, 2268. 
eh in Honan, 2539. 
Luck, .. .. . 683-732. 
Ma, the Buddhist priest,. 2484. 
Magpies, - 1033,1571. 
Mandarins, see Officers. .. 

Mankind, .. 1228-1239, 
Marriage, see Husbands and wives. 


» of maids and widows,1441. 
Masters and Servants, 396-440. 


Meanness, . 1724-1781. 
Mediator, A... .。 1892. 
Medicine, 1599, 1601- 1608,1610, 
。 1612. 

Mediums, spiritual .. 29. 
Men, Aged ..1234-1251,1508, 
.。 «- 1678,1679. 

Men, Bad . . 1252-1274. 


% Clever 1275-1296,14.49, 
»  Conceited.. 1297-1312. 
) Deformed.. 1313-1822. 
»  xcited and anxious 1328- 
.。 .。。 .。 1835. 

» Good .. 1336-1355. 
)  Hypocritical 1356-1372. 

»  Richand Poor 2581-2634. 

» Stupid 1373-1400. 

» Superior & Mean123, 619, 
1361, 1365, 1401-1428, 
Young . 1429-1438. 
Mencius’ mother, .. . 444, 
Mercy, duty of showing 1862. 


) versus stupidity, 1399. 
Mind, an enlightened .. 1511. 
»  lordoftheman,.. 1518. 


Ministers, see Prince & Minister. 
Misfortunes, the three .. 8083. 
Mistakes, absurd .. 618-651. 
Mock waves contain no fish, 2691. 
Modus-operandi, .. ..75-118. 
Mo’s mother,type of ngliness, 1442. 
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472 INDEX. 
Monasteries, . - 1583.| Opium smoking, 1256. 
Money, power of . . 2642,2643, | Opportunity,.. .. 7335758. 
.。 ,.2662-2664,2687.|Ox, The .. 813,1523,2671. 
Monkey, The. . 1458, 1466, 1682, | Oyster, The .. 1740. 
. 。 "1718, 1730, 1733. 
Mosquito, The 883,1756. Pa Wang, .。 ee 1018. 
Mourning, .. 946-960. | Pan or Lu Pan, god of carpen-' 
Mulberry, The .. .. 468.) ters, .. .。 .。 = 1584, 
Morex wearing a pagoda, 1198.| Pao Ssii, a noted beauty, 1454.1 
Masicians, 811,815. | Parents and Children, ..2102- 
2173,2296-229 82300-2306, 
Nature, human. .1477-1525. 。 。。 . 2308,2343， | 
»  alike,.. . 1525. Parsimony v. wisdom, 1397. 


cannot be judged by the 
. .. face, 1478,1521. 
hard to change, 1492, 1515. 
immeasurable, 1480,1498, 
-。 .。。 .。 .. 1501. 
insatiable,.. 1481,1483, 
..1494,1496,1516. 

just, .. .。 1485. 
secret, 1488,1489,1495, 
。 .。 1502. 

vile,1482, 1486, 1487,1503, 
1509, 1512, 1514, 1520. 
Neighbours, 441-456,816,1745. 


Nightingales, . . 2443. 
Ni-shan, .. 408. 
Nuns and priests, . 2883,2384. 


the three kinds of 1452. 


9 


Odes, The .. .. 523. 
Office, dangerous . . 1177,1191. 
5»  dignityof.. .. 180. 

” emoluments of 1190,1192, 

oe 。。 1194. 

9 how to get into.. 1174. 
Officers, .。 420,7386,1545. 
Officers, Civil .. 1168-1200. 


» Military 1201-1211,1972. 
Omens: 694,695,721,7 76,2468, 
2464,2469,24.77,2480,2482, 
.。 2484,2486,2489,2491. 


Particles and “real” words, 547. 


» the seven 489. 
Partnership, business 156,169, 
。。 171,203,236, 242. 
Past, The2447,2450,245 1,2453.| 
Patriotic sentiments, 1011,1464,, 
. 1465,2718. | 
Pawning, 293-296. 
Peking, . .. 746, 
Perseverance, 了 5 17,92 96,116, 
2702. 


Pien Chi io, a famous doctor, 1619- 
Phoenix, The 145,845,2102,2119, 


-.。 。。 we 2281. 
Politeness, . 1526- 1550. 
Pompous, 1052. 
Porters, 312, | 


Poverty, 2547-2 580, 2684-2692. 
abject, 2549, 2550 2557, | 
2.56 1-2564,2571-2573, 
and crime,.. 2559,2686. 
and old age, 2555. 
causes of 2547,2567,2575, 
.- ..2685,2688,2689. 
Poverty fated, 661. 
fated, .. .. 661. 
how to bear 2568,2576, 
2690, 

its effect on families, 2551, 
2553, 


39 


399 
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Practice, use of . .77,79,103,104. 
Prayer, 685,777,7 78,231 1,2347, 


ce 。.。 .。 .。 .。 28361. 
Pre 和 hers use of .。 1661,1673. 
Present, The 2447,2451. 
Presents, . 1561-1569, 
Presumption, foolish ..584,591. 
Priests, .. 281,3825,827,501,930, 


. 1898,2261,2378-2402,2642. 
Prince and minister, 2085-2191, 
2301, 2302, 2304-2306, 2701. 


Procrastination, .. .. 100. 
Promises, 1726,2719. 
Promotion, open to all.. 1204 


Providence, 2316,2319-2821,2331. 
Prudence, value of 1944. 

Punishment, 1649,1658,2798,2408- 
.。 2486. 

Pus examples of 257,809, 1310, 

.. «+ 1890, 2549. 


Quacks, . . 。 .- 1629. 
Quarrelling, 618,1732-1760,1982. 
Questions, value of  .. 1087. 


Rats, 797,1260,1267,1302,1326, 
1358,2034,2102,2562-25 64, 


.。 2699. 

Ready money, . - 259,399. 
Reason, the word, 1116. 
Relations, .. 22942299. 
» the Five .. 2085-2310. 

» Visits to 3581,1593,1964. 
Repentance, a prodigal’s. 2157. 
»  toolate, .. 738,2059. 
Reproof and good counsel, 1678- 
+ 1714,1804,1805. 
Reputation, 961-983. 


» 4 great, 966,968,970,977. 
» for scholarship, . .975,978. 
» sometimes unjust, .. 974. 
9» survives a man, 964,965, 

971,972,9 76,97 9,981,982. 
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Reputation, value of a good 963. 


Resolution, .. 119-131. 
Respectfulness most important,— 
.。 2807. 

Rewards, 1662, 2325, 24.03-2 436. 
Riches, . . . 2685-2 692,2705. 
9 and virtues, ~ 。。 2686. 

» difficult to acquire, 2656, 

oe 。。 2667. 

9 fated, 659, 2635 

» gained by chance, 2678. 
» sources of 2649,2650,2654, 
2658, 2670, 2682, 2688, 


. 。 2689. 

» unjustly gained 2675— 

. .- 2677,2680. 

5  V， “virtues, . 2655-2659. 

9» -V. Wit, 2668. 
Rising, early. . 394. 


River, the Huai . 2510. 
',, the Yangtzti 2506,2510. 
» the Yellow 711,1794,2088. 
Rothschild, A. Chinese... 2653. 
Rouge, . - . 1447,1456. 


469,551,562,1226, 
1224. 


Sages, .. 
Sartor Resartus, . . 
Seenery, .. .. 2508-2511. 
Schools,.. 522-529,1558,1580. 
Scriptures illustrated ; 

» I Samuel xiv: 14; 789. 


5» obi: 21; 1776, 
» wil: 6; 2448. 

» Psalms cxxxviii: 6; 1309. 
: »  CXlvii: 95.. 359. 
» Proverbs i: 32; .. 812. 
ms Vii : 26; “1819. 

» Xi: 15; ‘291. 

» XM: 213 2408, 

» Md: 24; 1888. 

» Xi: 43..2230. 

»  Xili: 24; 2146.) 

» Xv: 10; 784. 


\ 





474 INDEX. 
Scriptures illustrated ; Stag, The .. .. .. 1485. 
» Proverbs xiv: 20; 2277.| Stars, the seven .. 2466,2467. 
» Xv: 15;..1096.| Stealing, . 1806-1818. 
» xvii: 10; 446.| Stoicism, . 。 867. 
»  ccelesiastes i; 7; 2506. | Straightforwardness, 1353. 
” iii; 2; 934.) Students diligent 493,546,552,554. 
» Isaiahi:3;.. .. 144.) Study, .. . 530-5 77,674. 


»  deremiahxvii: 9; 1501,1520. 
» Matthew vi: 26; 359, 
» Vii: 33..1700. 
» Vu: 153 1866. 


9 XV: 
»  vobn 
» Romans iii: 10; 1512. 
» Galatians vi: 7; ..2417. 
»  —Lbessalonians iii; 10; 1830. 


» yames i: 193 ..1034. 

9 i: 138; ..2347. 

Seasons, . 2437-2446. 
Selfishness, .. .. 1761-1783. 
Self-reliance, . . 2694. 
Self-respect, .. 2717. 
Servants, seeMasters and Servants. 
Sheep, .. .. .. 894,2099. 
Shén Wan San, a Chinese Roths- 
child,.. .. 2653. 
Shrimps, . 340. 
Silversmiths... .. .. 9313. 
Similes, . . . 1052-1085. 
Si-ngan-fu, ve .。 .. 45. 
Sin, difinition of .. 1827,1828. 


Sincerity,importance of 2307,2309. 


Sinners, all are .. 1339,1349. 
Slander, . 1784-1805. 
Slavery, 439,1970, 
Sleep, value of 395. 


Slowness, advantages of 00 91,113. 
Smuggling, .. .. . 27 


Soldiers, not good men, . 
Song of the Partridge, . . . 。 


1302. 
1202. 


Sparrow, The 149. 
Spring, . . . 2440-2443. 
Sti Ma Wén Kimg, .. 34,1670. 


14; 1318. 
xvli:1;5 1609. 


» inducements to 572-574. 


» pleasures of 571. 
Stupid,.. .. .. .. 1053. 
Su Onin, a minister, 1062,3630. 
Suchow, we ee .。 2503. 
Sun Pin, a military officer, 520. 
Sun Wu, 3 §12. 


Sun Wu Kung, a monkey, 1713. 

Superior man, see men. 

Superstitions, various . .694.695， 
721, 776, 1608, 1612, 1627, 
1636,1672,2003,2110, 2114, 


21282176, 2203,2416,2436, 

ws 。。 。 。 2517. 
Suretyship, . 290-292, 297305. 
Swallow, The “147, 155. 
Swine, .. .. 340,1811. 
Swithin’s, St. 9.482. 
Tai, Mount .. .. 55. 
Tailors, . . 313. 
Tallymen, .。 $829. 
Teachers, | 522, 524, 525, 527-529. 
Temper, dangerous, 805. 
Theatres, ° ..578,585,692,759. 


Thieves, 57,651,1148,1427,1808. 
Thoroughness, 76,78,87,94,749. 
Thunder, ..2329,2415,2431. 
Ti-ch'i (地 32), the term explain- 
324. 


7. T'ien-fang ( 天 +), the term ex- 


plained, . -.- 616, 
Tiger, 791, 809, 866, 882,971,979, 
1502, 1506, 1524, 1931, 2066, 
2070, 2082, 3086, 2099, 2135, 
.。 .。 2280, 2506. 
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Time, .. 827,853,2447-2462.| War, 90d of .. ... .. 280. 
»  Toust not be wasted, 2461. | Weather, . 2463-2502. 


»» passes easily to some, 2452. 
» passes slowly to others, 
24542459. 

» swiftness of 2449,2460. 
value of 2448, 2455, 2457. 
Tongue, ungovernable 1024, 1042. 
Toothache, .. .. .. 808. 
Tortoise, the 145, 265, 340,1061, 
.。 .。 2004, 

Tou-ti, gods of farmers, ..1590. 
Town-life, politeness learnt in — 
。 .. 2027. 

Traders, vations kinds of 306-335. 
Tranquility, pleasure of 854,856. 
Travelling, 341,450,2056,2468, 
2470,2471,2478,2512-2546. 


Triple-births, .。 .。 21885. 
Truth and Falsehood, .. 1844. 
Ts'ao Ts‘ao, a hero in the San- 


kuo, . .。 1864. 
Tso Chtiu ming, author of the Tso- 
chuan, .。 610. 
Tsu Shih, the god on Wu-tang- 


shan,.. . 2368. 
Tung Kao Kung, . we 1721. 
Uglinesg, .. 1470. 
‘Uselessness, illustrations of 1057, 

oe 。。 。 1084. 
Vegetarians,.. .. .. 9826. 
Vices, .- .. .. 1705-1830. 
Virtue and Vice,.. 1831-1849. 


» more precious than life, 一 


.. .. 1885-1837. 

Virtues, 1886,1838, 1839,1850- 
.。 .。 1918. 

Wad the great 。 986. 
Wang 8 Shu a Ho, a famous doctor, 
。。 . 。 1622. 


Wei Chéng, a prime minister, 578. 
Wen Wang, .. - 1018, 1140. 
” ” diagrams of 682. 
Widows, . 2236 22422243, 
Wine, a dreaful poison,.. 1000. 
» discovers’ secrets, 999 

»» moderation in drinking 一 
1001, 1004, 1008, 1012, 

。。 1990. 

” pleasures be. of 984-1012, 

- oe .。 1965, 22°78. 

) promotes conversation, 1009, 
1010. 


» useless in real sorrow, 991, 


。 1001 

» useful, . .992， 997, 998. 

» Victims of . 987. 
Wives, 3888, 389, 457 465, 1972. 
Wolf, .. 791. 


Wowmen,. . 1489-1 461, 1954. 
9 beautiful ill-fated, 663. 
Words, .. .。 .-1086-11381. 
» bad ..1109,1111,1123. 


» cannot be recalled, 1108. 
» faithful 1087,1117,1124. 
»  few1094,1098,1103,1104, 
1107, 1113, 1126, 1128, 
. 1129. 
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